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THE ORIGIN AND ANTIQUITY OF MAN: DARWIN, HUX- 
LEY AND LYELL. 


(1.) The Origin of Species by means of Natural Selection, 
by Cuartes Darwin, M. A. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1860. 


(2.) Evidence as to Man’s Place in Nature, by Tuomas H. 
Huxtry. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1863. 


(3.) The Geological Evidence of the Antiquity of Man, with 
remarks on Origin of Species by Variation, by Sir CHARLES 
Lye.L, F. R. 8. Philadelphia: Geo. W. Childs. 1863. 


Turse three works are very closely allied, not only by the 
doctrinal sympathies and intimate relations of their authors, 
but also by the close relationship of the subjects of which they 
treat, and the common object proposed. 

Mr. Darwin attempts to show, that all animals now in ex- 
istence have been derived from the lowest and simplest forms 
of life, by transmutation of species acting through illimitable 
periods of time. 
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Mr. Huxley adopts this doctrine of transmutation, and 
thinks that he has proved that Man is the nearly allied if not 
immediate descendant of the Gorilla. 

Sir Charles Lyell accepts, with approbation, slightly mod- 
ified, these views of his friends, and undertakes to furnish 
them, from the records of Geology, all the time demanded by 
their speculations. 

We propose to briefly review each of the above works, with 
a view to determine how much of scientific truth and philoso- 
phy each is entitled to claim. Preparatory to this task, we 
desire to give expression to some thoughts in regard to the na- 
ture and distinction of Species,—as this is the main subject of 
the first two works we intend to review. 

The question of Species—its origin, nature, and limits,— 
has always been a most vexed subject of dispute, upon which 
naturalists are now divided, and will probably always differ in 
their views. We may observe the facts connected with its phe- 
nomena, note its distinctions, and speculate on its nature, but 
the laws which govern its Origin and Extinction are beyond 
the reach of Philosophy. Its causation, if not revealed, must 
ever remain hidden in the mind of the Creator—for Science 
holds no clue to guide her groping steps. Where Science ends, 
Faith begins. 

Prof. J. D. Dana, in an Article as profound as it is original, 
which appeared in the November No., for 1857, of the ‘“‘ Amer- 
ican Journal of Science and Arts,” has established, in a con- 
-clusive manner, the existence of species as “essentially reali- 
ties in nature.” Reasoning from the general to the special, he 
shews that the true type idea, or notion of species, is not to be 
found in any one group, but in the potential element which 
lies at the basis of the existence of each individual of the 
group. He demonstrates that, in accordance with the univer- 
sal law which governs all existence, and which pervades all na- 
ture, this potential element must be a fixed and definite wnit, 
capable of multiplication in the inorganic world, by combina- 
tion of fixed equivalents, and in the organic world, by self- 
reproduction. Thus he proves that permanency is a necessary 
attribute of species, demanded by the harmony of the universal 
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law of existence ; and he also shews that variation from the 
normal type—whatever that may be—is demanded by the uni- 
versal law of “‘ mutual sympathy,” which determines all change 
of composition or decomposition, growth or decay. Hence he 
deduces, with great philosophical severity, the essential idea of 
a species, to be “a specific amount or condition of concentered 
force, defined in the act or law of creation.” 

This stringent formula is intended to embrace all the de- 
partments of nature ; but while it expresses, with severe accu- 
racy, the logical type idea of species, as a real existence, it by 
no means, as Prof. Dana admits, gives us a conception of the 
material type form. Though species is a reality, no type idea 
of it can be represented in any one material existence, nor be 
designated by any one example. Nor can we ascend, by induc- 
tion, from a study of the individuals, to a correct conception 
of the type of the species,—inasmuch as “ the variables,” as 
well as ‘the constants,” form an element of the type, and 
therefore the conception formed from the study of the individ- 
uals, is a conception only of its phases or modifications. Nev- 
ertheless, we may adopt this stringent formula as a safeguard 
against specious generalizations. 

In applying it to the animal kingdom, we may construe it as 
meaning,—that specific degree and kind of vital organization 
necessary for the development of the individual under modify- 
ing circumstances, and which is defined by the act or law of 
its creation. 

The above formula defines species in relation to its essence ; 
but it is also desirable to consider it in relation to its mani- 
festations of form, and to accompany the definition with some 
sure test, whereby to guide and correct our classification of in- 
dividuals.. Considered in this relation, we would define Spe- 
cies to be an original organized form, specific in its kind and 
immutable in its fundamental characteristics, but capable of 
developing varieties under modifying circumstances. The in- 
dividuals of a species constantly reproduce their like with those 
of the same species ; but their offspring, by generation with 
any other species, is incapable of continuous fertility. 

This definition recognizes a special law of being for each in- 
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dividual of a species, stamping immutability upon its generic 
seminal characteristics, in harmony with the general law of 
Nature, which determines, with mathematical precision, the 
component elements of all bodies and forces. But while it 
thus imposes constancy of fundamental characteristics on all, 
it allows to each individual great variety of development in 
accommodation to surrounding circumstances, and in obedi- 
ence to that universal law of mutual sympathy and reciprocal 
action, which diversifies with change every department of Na- 
ture. 

Could we ascertain with accuracy the fundamental seminal 
characteristics which distinguish one animal from another, we 
would be able to make our scientific classification of species 
accord with that distinction which really exists in nature. Our 
present classifications are, in no small degree, uncertain and 
arbitrary, based, frequently, on very slight differences of struc- 
ture, form or color. Thus, for instance, “a slight peculiarity 
in the coloring of a minute part of the anterior wing” of a 
butterfly, (Vanessa atalanta,) is sufficient to create a doubt 
whether it should not be made the basis of a distinct species. 
So also the African, Indian and fossil Elephant, (EK. primige- 
nius,) are made distinct species in consequence of slight dis- 
crepancies of form in the markings on the wearing surfaces of 
their molars ; which, in the first, are lozenge shaped, and in the 
last two, rather more rhomboidal. 

Appealing to our present classifications, it is not strange 
that the advocates of the so-called development theory should 
find, in Nature, some few facts which apparently support their 
visionary hypothesis of transmutation of one species into 
another. These pretended instances of transmutation may be 
more correctly attributed to individual peculiarities, perpetu- 
ated under favorable circumstances, being simply varieties de- 
veloped under certain conditions, and which present an appa- 
rent constancy, so long as the modifying conditions which de- 
veloped them remain constant. ‘ Look at the vast changes that 
man has wrought by art in many domestic animals, developing 
varieties, but never altering species. See the striking differ- 
ences which separate the races of dogs, many of which occur 
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naturally, and, under given circumstances, are constant. We 
class the brown and black bear as different species,—yet what 
differences do they present at all comparable to those which 
distinguish the mastiff from the spaniel, or the greyhound from 
the bull-dog ; or these again from the scent-hounds. So also 
the varieties of domestic fowls present as marked differences 
as those which distinguish many individuals of the parrot or 
grouse family, which are classified as distinct species. 

Until the time of Lamarck, the scientific world generally 
accepted the definition of Linneus, that “a species consisted 
of individuals, all resembling each other, and re-producing 
their like by generation.” This definition, though vague, had 
the merit of fixing, by an infallible test, the line of distine- 
tion, but it did not recognize the law of change, by which va- 
rieties are developed from the influence of external causes. 
Lamarck, observing that some fossil ‘‘ shells were so nearly al- 
lied to living species that it was difficult not to suspect that 
they had been connected by a common bond of descent,” pro- 
posed to add to the above definition of Linnzus the following 
clause, viz: “so long as the surrounding conditions do not un- 
dergo changes sufficient to cause their habits, characters and 
forms, to change.” This addition was very good, inasmuch as 
it recognized the universal law of change, by which varieties are 
developed in every department of Nature, within fixed limits. 
Had Linneus inserted it in his definition, it would have con- 
stituted the basis of a true development theory, and would 
have precluded the origin of the present transmutation hy- 
pothesis. 

Lamarck, ignoring Linneus’ great test of distinction, and 
not duly appreciating Nature’s great law of change, fixed his 
attention exclusively on the varieties developed under this 
law; and by an unwarrantable generalization of facts, care- 
fully observed, he broached the startling doctrine of progres- 
sive transmutation of species, by which the origin of Man, 
God’s master-piece, has been derived from a monkey, through 
the successive evolutions of a primary monad. According to 
him, a short-legged bird, constantly desiring to catch fish to 
better advantage, gives rise to a race of long-legged waders. 

VOL. XVII. 15* 
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In like manner, the camel-leopard has acquired its present 
shape, by constantly stretching out its neck to reach the higher 
branches of trees, as the lower ones became scarce. These 
fanciful lucubrations of Lamarck clearly indicate the origin of 
Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis. 

The anonymous author of the “ Vestiges of Creation,” which 
appeared in 1844, following closely in the tracks of Lamarck, 
introduced, as a principal element of change, the force of ma- 
ternal volition, acting on the embryo, thereby transmuting it 
into a higher grade than its parent. 

Mr. Darwin has somewhat modified these materialistic hy- 
potheses, but it is doubtful whether he has much improved 
them. ‘To get rid of the imputation, to which the others are 
liable, of making the orderly arrangement of nature the result of 
blind chance, he imagines the existence of some vague controll- 
ing power, called ‘‘ Natural Selection,” equally blind and ma- 
terialistic, operating solely through chance variations. He also 
attempts to get rid of another objection to Lamarck’s theory— 
which demands a continual creation of monads, by spontane- 
ous generation, to supply the place of those which have been 
progressively advanced—by: arguing that variation is not ne- 
cessarily progressive, but that, in the struggle for existence, 
any animal, which has some slight advantage over his fellows, 
is “‘ naturally selected” for transmutation into some other form, 
perhaps not superior in organization. This supposition, if 
true, involves no change of principle, but only a slight differ- 
ence in the partial working of the machinery of develop- 
ment. The fundamental principle of both hypotheses is the 
same, viz :—that the Animal Creation has been progressively 
developed, from the lowest to the highest form, from a Mo- 
nad to Man. 

Mr. Darwin’s scheme of creation is based entirely upon the 
following assumptions :— 

Ist. That “all the organic beings, extinct and recent, which 
have ever lived on this earth,” are the modified descendants, 
by natural generation, of one common ancestor, and in this 
common descent, ‘‘ all have been connected by the finest gra- 
dations.” His argument for this assumption is an unwarrant- 
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able application of the maxim so often quoted by him, “ Na- 
tura non facit saltum.” 

2d. As all animals are apt to vary, and have a tendency to 
increase beyond the means of subsistence, he assumes that 
some advantageous chance variation in an individual, trans- 
mitted to its posterity, has enabled them to root out their fel- 
lows, in the struggle for food, and has led, “as a consequence, 
to Natural Selection,” thus giving birth to new species, and 
causing “ the extinction of less improved forms.” His argu- 
ment for this assumption is based on a perverse generalization 
of the well-known fact, that all animals are capable of devel- 
oping varieties,—and he supports it mainly by citing the great 
diversity of form produced in pigeons, and other animals, by a 
careful and judicious selection. 

3d. His greatest assumption—and a monstrous one it is— 
consists in making this ‘‘ Natural Selection,” which is the con- 
sequence of physical causes, the law-giving cause and con- 
trolling agent of creation, endowed with an all-wise and all- 
provident intelligence. He asserts that this “ Power” has ac- 
cumulated the slight accidental variations of individuals, from 
the beginning of time, preserving the good and rejecting the 
bad ; that it has, with consummate wisdom, directed these 
chance variations into many distinct lines of development, 
thereby creating new animals with new organs ; that it has 
adapted them to their proper localities and proper functions ; 
endowed them with their necessary instincts ; and distributed 
them into those distinct classes, orders, genera and species, 
which we now behold. The monstrous assumption that such 
an imaginary power exists in nature, being, at the same time, 
both the creature and the creator of physical law, is the pivot 
on which Mr. Darwin makes his hypothesis revolve, in order 
to meet any objection or to solve any difficulty. 

On these three assumptions, Mr. Darwin founds what he 
calls his ‘“‘ theory,” and against it we advance three objections. 

Ist, His “‘ Natural Selection,” considered as an intelligent 
Agent, is not a vera causa. 

2d. His natural selection, considered as the consequence of 
physical law, is incompetent to produce the changes which he 
attributes to it. 
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3d. There is another cause, and a far more rational one, 
which accounts for the phenomena he seeks to explain. 

These objections, which embrace the tests of a sound theory, 
will underlie all our remarks ; but the loose and desultory 
manner in which this book is written, abounding in repetitions 
and-devoid of all sustained argument, forbids strict method in 
its review, and forces us, in some degree, to the necessity of like 
repetition. 

We will now proceed to give some quotations, which will 
justify the accuracy of the above analysis, and will prove our 
author’s theory to be, according to his own showing, merely a 
fanciful hypothesis. 

He accounts for the origin of creation as follows :— 


“T believe that animals have descended from at most only four or 
five progenitors, and plants, from an equal or less number. There- 
fore I should infer, from analogy, that probably all the organic beings 
which have ever lived on the earth have descended from some one pri- 
mordial form, into which life was first breathed.” p. 420. 


This creed demands from us more Faith than the cosmogony 


of Moses. 


In his introductory remarks, he says :— 


“As many more individuals are born than can possibly survive ; 
and as, consequently, there is a frequently recurring struggle for ex- 
istence, it follows that any being, if it varies, however slightly, in any 
manner profitable to itself, under the complex and sometimes varying 
conditions of life, will have a better chance of surviving, and thus be 
naturally selected. From the strong principle of inheritance, any se- 
lected variety will tend to propagate its new and modified form.” p. 
12. 

From this it is manifest that natural selection is made de- 


pendent upon “ chance.’” 

At the conclusion of his work, while contemplating the pres- 
ent aspect of nature as having “‘ been produced by laws acting 
around us,” he says :— 


“ These Jaws, taken in the largest sense, being Growth with Re-pro- 
duction ; Inheritance, which is almost implied by re-production; Va- 
riability from the indirect and direct action of the external conditions 
of life, and from use or disuse ;*—a Ratio of Increase so high as to 


* As an example of the modifying influence of “use and disuse,” we give our 
author’s method of accounting for the fact, that cows have no upper incisors. 
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lead to a Struggle for Life, and, as a consequence, to Natural Selection, 
entailing divergence of character and the extinction of less improved 
forms. Thus, from the war of nature, from famine and death, the most 
,exalted object we are capable of conceiving, namely, the production 
(creation?) of the higher animals, directly follows.” p. 425. 

(The capitals are the author’s, but the italics here and else- 
where are generally our own.) 

From this it would appear that our author makes growth, 
variability, and a high ratio of increase,—all of which are re- 
sults of external causes,—to be creative laws ; and that ‘‘ Nat- 
ural Selection” is a consequence of one of these laws, viz., a 
high “‘ Ratio of Increase.” 

The term, “Natural Selection,” upon which his whole scheme 
turns, is used very loosely by our author. At one time it ex- 
presses the beneficial effects of cross-breeding ; at another time 
it signifies the adaptability of animals or plants to certain con- 
ditions and localities ; and then again, it refers to sexual pre- 
ference. In regard to this sexual natural selection, we will 
cite a single passage, more as a specimen of the kind of ana- 
logical reasoning with which the book is filled, than as a sam- 


ple of the author’s peculiar views of the production of new 
forms, by the “‘ charms of the males.” 


“The rock-thrush of Guiana, birds of Paradise, and some others, 
congregate; and successive males display their gorgeous plumage, 
and perform strange antics before the females, which, standing by as 
spectators, at last choose the most attractive partner. If man can, 
in a short time, give elegant carriage and beauty to his bantams, ac- 
cording to his standard of beauty, 1 can see no good reason to doubt 
that female birds, by selecting, during thousands of generations, the 
most melodious or beautiful males, according to their standard of 
beauty, might produce a marked effect.”’ 


But the idea of “‘ Natural Selection,” which characterizes 
our author’s hypothesis, is, that of an omnipotent, beneficial, 


“The calf, for instance, has inherited teeth, which never cut through the gums of 
the upper jaw, from an early progenitor, having well developed teeth; and, we 
may believe, (credat Judieus,) that the teeth in the mature animal were reduced, 
during successive generations, by disuse, (!) or by the tongue and palate having 
been fitted, by natural selection, (!!) to browse without their aid.” He adds, that 
Nature has thus taken pains to reveal “her scheme of modification, which, it seems, 
we wilfully will not understand.” We imagine that very few will wish to excuse 
themselves from the charge of wilful disbelief in such visionary schemes. 
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discriminating ‘ Power,” which accomplishes all the changes, 
and explains all the mysteries of Creation. We will proceed 
to give some quotations, to prove how distinctly our author in- 
vests this power with the attributes of a controlling, intelli- 
gent Creator, constantly at work. 


“Tt may be said that natural selection is daily and hourly scrutini- 
zing, throughout the world, every variation, even the slightest; re- 
jecting that which is bad, preserving and adding up all that is good.” 
—p. 80. 

“If then we have, under nature, variability, and a powerful agent, 
always ready to act and select, why should we doubt that variations 
in any way useful to beings under their excessively complex relations 
of life, would be preserved, accumulated, and inherited ? What limit 
can we put to this power, acting during long ages, and rigidly scru 
tinizing the whole constitution, structure, and habits of each creature, 
favoring the good and rejecting the bad? I can see no limit to this 
power,” &c.—p. 407. 

“Tf it profit a plant to have its seeds more and more widely dis- 
seminated by the wind, I can see no greater difficulty in this being 
effected through natural selection, than in the cotton planter in- 
creasing and improving by selection the down in the pods on his cot- 
ton trees.” —p. 82. 

“ Natural Selection acts, as we have seen, exclusively by the preserv- 
ation and accumulation of variations which are beneficial,”’ &e.—p. 117. 

“If it were no advantage (to an earth worm to be highly organ- 
ized) these forms would be left by natural selection unimproved, or 
but little improved ; and might remain for indefinite ages in their lit- 
tle advanced condition.”—p. 119. 

“Tf, under changed conditions of life, a structure before useful be- 
comes less useful, any diminution, however slight, will be seized 
on by natural selection; for it will profit the individual not to have 
its nutriment wasted in building up an useless structure.”—p. 134. 

“ And as long as the same part has to perform diversified work, we 
can see why it should remain variable; that is, why natural selection 
should have preserved or rejected each little deviation of form less 
carefully, than when the part has to serve for one special purpose 
alone.” —p. 135. 





These few quotations aptly illustrate the sophistical as well 
as illogical reasoning which our author employs throughout his 
book. He first assumes the existence of a purely imaginary 
cause, to which he arbitrarily ascribes, as occasion requires, the 
attributes of omniscience and omnipotence, and then he 
see no great difficulty” in imputing to its sole agency all the 
diverse phenomena of Nature. This sophistry the more griev- 
ously offends, by being constantly palmed off on us as a logical 


“can 
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argument, in proof of his visionary and oft-times absurd spec- 
ulations. 

But we have selected these passages to prove that the author 
clearly asserts Natural Selection to be, not only an all-power- 
ful, intelligent, and discriminating Agent, but that its power 
and intelligence is exerted exclusively for the benefit of the 
individual. In fact, our author says, plainly :— 

“ Natural Selection will never produce in a being anything injuri- 
ous to itself, for Natural Selection acts solely by and for the good of 
each.”—p. 179. 

Yet, on the same page he says,—“ But Natural Selection 
can and does often produce structures for the direct injury of 
other species.” This last remark is made to explain the exist- 
ence of poison fangs in the adder and the rattlesnake. But 
here our author finds himself ina hobble. The sting of the 
wasp and bee, owing to the backward serratures, cannot be 
withdrawn, and therefore cannot be used by the insect without 
causing its inevitable death. He attempts to obviate this ob- 
jection, by the remark, that “ Natural Selection will not pro- 
duce absolute perfection.” But still, aware that the above 
fact gives the lie to his oft-repeated fundamental principle,— 
that Natural Selection never produces an organ for the injury 
of its possessor,—he tries to reconcile it by concluding that 
this sacrifice of the individual is made pro bono publico! 
“For,” he says, “if, on the whole, the power of stinging be use- 
ful to the community, it will fulfil all the requirements of Nat- 
ural Selection, though it may cause the death of some few 
members.” This easy requirement, however, does not comport 
with what he says on the next page, in regard to the “inexo- 
rable principle of Natural Selection.” 

We now proceed to give a crowning instance of this imagin- 
ative author’s fanciful scheme of creation, by the agency of 
Natural Selection. 

On page 169, he says :— 

“Tf it could be demonstrated that any complex organ existed, 


which could not possibly have been formed by numerous, successive, 
slight modifications, my theory would absolutely break down.” 


But he can find no such case,—and therefore gives us his 
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recipe for making an “ eye,” which we commend to the reader’s 
special attention, It is as follows :— 


“Tt is scarcely possible to avoid comparing the eye to a telescope.— 
—If we must compare the eye to an optical instrument, we ought, in 
imagination, to take a thick layer of transparent tissue, with a nerve 
sensitive to light beneath, and then suppose every part of this layer 
to be continually changing in density, so as to separate into layers of 
different densities and thicknesses, placed at different distances from 
each other, and with the surfaces of each layer slowly changing in 
form. Further, we must suppose that there is a power always intently 
watching each slight accidental alteration in the transparent layers ; 
and carefully selecting each alteration which, under varied circum- 
stances, may in any way, or in any degree, tend to preduce a distincter 
image. We must suppose each new state of the instrument to be 
multiplied by the million; and each to be preserved till a better be 
produced, and then the old ones to be destroyed. In living bodies, va- 
riation Will cause the slight alterations; generation will multiply 
them almost infinitely, and natural selection will pick out with uner- 
ring skill each improvement.” 

He remarks, in this connection, on page 168 :— 

“TI can see no very great difficulty, (not more than in the case of 
other structures) in believing that Natural Selection has converted 
the simple apparatus of an optic nerve, coated with pigment and in- 
vested by transparent membrane, into an optical instrument, as per- 
fect as is possessed by any member of the great Articulate class.” 

In the next sentence he says :— 

“ He who will go thus far, ought not to hesitate to go further, and to 
admit, that a structure even as perfect as the eye of an eagle might 
be formed by Natural Selection, although in this case he does not 
know any of the transitional grades.” 

And then adds, with sublime coo]ness :—‘‘ His reason ought 
to conquer his imagination.” ! 

Unon the strength of such reasoning, he requires the reader 
to admit that ‘ there is no logical impossibility in the acquire- 
ment of any conceivable degree of perfection, through Natural 
Selection.” 

Every reader of Mr. Darwin’s book must be struck with one 
peculiarity, which characterizes his mode of argumentation, or 
manner of handling his subject,—for it can hardly be called rea- 
soning, even by courtesy. It consists in the use of the term, 
“Natural Selection,” in connection with such expressions as, 
“T can see no difficulty,”—“ It is conceivable,”—“‘ We may 
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suppose,” or “I have no doubt,”—occurring on almost every 
page, and constantly advanced in explanation of all the mys- 
teries of nature, without the slightest regard to logical se- 
quence, 

Thus the difficulties of a question are stated and re-stated 
with many facts, opinions, and much irrelevant matter, and 
then the most astounding conclusion is drawn from a very friv- 
olous premiss, or the most sweeping generalization is based on 
a flimsy foundation, which, coupled with the above stereotyped 
expression, is offered as a full and logical solution of the whole 
difficulty. We will give but two instances, out of a host. 

The constant re-production, in every community of bees and 
ants, of working neuters, presenting a fixed structure different 
from their parents, is a mystery which is fatal to his hypoth- 
esis ; for this peremptorily demands that the acquisition and 
perpetuation of any given form, shall be the effect of direct 
inheritance. His hypothesis, therefore, will not apply to those 
torms the possessors of which are sterile. ‘“ But,” says Mr. 
Darwin, “‘some insects, in a state of nature, occasionally be- 
come sterile ;” this is his premiss,—and the conclusion which 
he immediately draws from it is this :— 


And if such insects had been social, and (if) it had been profitable 
to the community that a number should have been annually born, ca- 
pable of work, but incapable of procreation, I can see no very great 
difficulty in this being effected by Natural Selection.”’—p. 209. 


Nor can any one else, if ‘ Natural Selection” have the same 
power as God Almighty. 

Again,—he learns from Mr. Hearne, that a black bear was 
seen swimming, for hours, with widely open mouth,—probably 
overheated by running, and cooling himself. His assumption 
is, that he was ‘‘thus catching, like a whale, insects in the 
water.” His generalization of this odd freak of a bear, and its 
supposed motive, is, that black bears may become the progen- 
itors of a whale-like progeny. He says :— 

“Even in so extreme a case as this, if the supply of insects were 
constant, and if better adapted competitors did not already exist in 


the country, I can see no difficulty in a race of bears being rendered, 
by Natural Selection, more and more aquatic in their structure and 


VOL. XVII. 16 
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habits, with larger and larger mouths, till a creature was produced 
as monstrous as a whale.” —p. 165. 


Mr. Darwin’s own inability to see any difficulty in nature 
which his Natural Selection cannot remove, is always his strong- 
est argument to induce others to accept his hypothesis. 

The examples, as well as the reasoning, by which he seeks to 
inculcate his doctrine, in the way of illustration, insinuation, 
or indirect support, are extremely lame and impotent, not to 
say frivolous. Thus, for instance, from the fact that a wood- 
pecker has been occasionally seen feeding on fruit, or catching 
insects in the air or on the ground, he would have us to con- 
clude that this bird was not originally formed to climb trees 
and bore for insects, but that this faculty was conferred on it 
by Natural Selection. In proof, he tells us that he had once 
seen a bird which he considered to be a wood-pecker, [mark 
the evidence,] inasmuch as it looked and flew very much like 
a wood-pecker, but ‘‘ which never climbs a tree,” [mark the 
proof,| for he met with it “on the plains of La Plata, where 
not a tree grows.”—p. 165. Thus he cites the frigate-bird, as 
being web-footed, yet never alighting on the water, [a mistake, | 
and also the grebe and coot, which are eminently aquatic, “ al- 
though their toes are only bordered by membrane,’—as proof 
that these birds are being transmuted, by Natural Selection, 
into different species. He says, “In the frigate-bird, the 
deeply scooped membrane between the toes shows that the 
structure has begun to change.” In like manner, he would 
have us come to the same logical conclusion of transmutation 
by Natural Selection, because ‘there are upland geese, with 
webbed feet, which rarely or never go near the water,”—and be- 
cause, petrels, the most aérial of birds, and water-ouzels, which 
belong “to the thrush family, dive and swim, (as he asserts,) 
like auks or grebes. 

So also the existence of rudimentary front teeth in calves is 
advanced as convincing proof that some ancient cow, who had 
lost her front teeth, or who had laid them aside by “ dis- 
use,” finding that she could get along better with tongue 
and palate, was the progenitrix of all cattle which have no 
upper front teeth. In like manner, from the rudimentary teeth 
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of foetal whales, he insinuates their terrestrial origin—probably 
from bears, as before stated. So also, as the tail is an organ 
of motion in fishes, he argues that Natural Selection has mod- 
ified the shape, but preserved the same use in terrestrial 
animals of aquatic origin; thus in dogs, (he says,) the 
tail enables them to turn quicker, though he admits that the 
hare, with hardly any tail, turns readily enough. 

Mr. Darwin’s book is not a work of scientifically applied 
facts in proof of a theory, but is, principally, a diffuse and 
very illogical argument, based on a misapplication of known 
facts, by which he seeks, first, to support his gratuitous as- 
sumptions, and then, by a fanciful not to say absurd applica- 
tion of his assumptions to more obscure facts, he attempts, at 
the same time, to establish his hypothesis, and also to claim 
for it the merit of explaining these obscurities. 

Giving free scope to a lively imagination, inherited, doubt- 
less, from his grand-father, the celebrated author of the “ Loves 
of the Plants,” Mr. Darwin has generalized from his assump- 
tions, and has thus devised an hypothesis, which makes men 
and brutes all but self-existent, since they are self-created from 
simple monads, upwards. 

Thoroughly, and we doubt not, honestly convinced of its 
truth, he asserts its competency to explain all the mysteries of 
creation more satisfactorily than any other theory, and he can 
see no difficulty, under its illumination, in accounting for the 
most obscure phenomena of nature. It is, however, in regard 
to the origin and extinction of those ancient forms of life 
which Geology discloses, that Mr. Darwin claims for his hy- 
pothesis special merit. He thinks he has at length solved 
this difficult problem. Let us carefully test this claim. 

Geology teaches, with great distinctness, the successive chan- 
ges which have modified the surface of the earth—from that 
state in which no trace of organization can be discovered, up 
to its present condition, teeming with varied forms of life. It 
also records the successive appearance of different forms of or- 
ganized beings, advancing in the scale of creation, from the 
simplest cellular plants and plant-like animals, entombed in the 
deepest rocks of the earth, to man, whose origin cannot be 
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traced beyond the dust and “drift” which cover its present 
surface. It also reveals the fact that each race, as it came into 
existence, was admirably adapted to the physical condition of 
the earth at the time of its appearance, to the place it was 
designed to fill, and the functions it was cailed upon to dis- 
charge. 

This is the catholic creed of Geologists, whether they believe 
in Revelation or not. Preparation, plan, and nice adaptation, 
mark every stage of the world’s progress. ‘ Nor is it only the 
PLAN of the great types, (to use the words of Agassiz,) which 
must have been adopted from the beginning, but also the man- 
ner in which these plans were to be executed ; the systems of 
form under which these structures were to be clothed, and even 
the ultimate details of structure which, in different genera, 
bear definite relations to those of other genera ; the mode of 
differentiation of species, and the nature of their relations to 
the surrounding media, must likewise have been determined,— 
for the character of the classes is as well defined as that of the 
four great branches of the animal kingdom, or that of the fam- 
ilies, the genera, and the species.” He also expresses the con- 
viction, ‘‘ that the whole creation is the expression of a thought, 
and not the product of physical agents.” 

The four great types referred to above, present characteristic 
structural differences, which were as fixed and determinate in 
the earliest animals which Geology reveals, as they are in those 
of the present day. 

By adding to these great types the lowest form of animal life, 
we have five great divisions of the Animal Kingdom, under 
which every animal that has ever lived may be ranked, and 
which may be specified, beginning at the lowest, as, I. Proto- 
zoans ; II. Radiates; III. Molluscs; IV. Articulates, and 
V. Vertebrates. 

How many and which genera or species, comprised in each 
of these great divisions, were original and independent crea- 
tions, what developments or modifications from external causes 
these primordial genera or species have undergone, will proba- 
bly, as we have before said, always be a matter of doubt and 
dispute. 
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While Geology discloses in each of these great divisions gra- 
dational forms adapted to their surroundings, it also discloses 
the co-existence of three of these distinct types, in the earliest 
periods of time, and consequently forbids the idea of their 
progressive transmutation from one to the other. It establishes 
the fact of separate and independent creations, each with its 
distinct gradational forms,—and thus concurs with Divine 
Revelation, as well as with scientific observation and human 
experience, in condemning the visionary speculations of Mr. 
Darwin. 

In what way these distinct primordial forms first came into 
existence, science is absolutely incompetent to determine, for 
the line of inquiry is beyond her reach. If the great Author 
of nature has given us no revelation of His creative acts, which 
faith can receive, we must necessarily be content to remain in 
humble ignorance. 

Mr. Darwin, however, is of an entirely different opinion, He 
thinks he can explain how physical laws and physical agents 
have brought into existence all the successive forms of organic 
life, from its first beginning, and how they have, with discrim- 
inating wisdom, adapted them to the progressive modifications 
of the earth’s surface, determined their mutual relations, as 
parts of a whole system, and decreed the functions which 
each was to perform in the drama of life. 

He is, indeed, forced to admit the necessity of some super- 
natural agency, (he does not say what it was,) in order to ac- 
count for the vitality of at least “‘ one primordial form into 
which life was first breathed.” This being done, all necessity 
ceases for further intervention on the part of the implied Deity, 
and the whole plan of. creation, as subsequently realized, so 
wise, so beautiful, so wondrously harmonious, is the result of 
the chance operations of physical agents, under the watchful 
and beneficent providence of Natural Selection ! 

In order to test the scientific and philosophic merit of this 
hypothesis, let us make a rigid application of it to the known 
facts of the Animal Kingdom. 

As the fundamental idea of this hypothesis is the trans- 
mutation of animals from simpler to higher forms, by Nat- 
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ural Selection, ‘‘ accumulating slight successive favorable 
variations,” it is evident that the primordial forms of Mr. 
Darwin must have belonged to the lowest great division of the 
Animal Kingdom, viz., to the Pretozoans. 

Thanks to the labors of Prof. Ehrenberg, of Berlin, and 
others, this sub-kingdom, hitherto little known, has been very 
thoroughly explored. In one class, (infusoria,) which Ehren- 
berg has named Polygastria, he has described twenty-two fam- 
‘ilies, of which the Monadida is the first and simplest, each 
containing many species. This class ‘ exists, in countless mil- 
lions, in water, both salt and fresh ;’—‘‘ many of these living 
atoms crowd the water in which they are found to such an ex- 
tent, that they are not separated from each other by a space 
greater than the size of their whole bodies ; so that, by a very 
little calculation, it will be seen that one drop of such water 
contains more of these active existences than there are human 
beings on the surface of the globe.” Their universal distribu- 
tion, where water is to be met with fit for their reception, is 
another marvelous fact connected with these animals. 

Mr. Darwin could not desire better conditions for the test of 
his hypothesis. Here we have all his so-called Jaws, in vigo- 
rous operation ; ‘“ Growth, with Re-production ;” ‘“ Variabil- 
ity ;’ and especially his main law, ‘‘a Ratio of Increase so 
high as to lead to a Struggle for Life, and, as a consequence, 
to Natural Selection, entailing Divergence of character, and 
the Extinction of less improved forms.” We are ready to ad- 
mit, that in this state of things, at an early day, some one or 
more monads, pressed by hunger, may by chance have devel- 
oped “a Variation ;” possibly, some superiority in their pre- 
hensible proboscis, which is their only external organ, and 
serves for progression and nutrition. We agree that this 
would give them a very great advantage over their fellows, and 
that they would “have a better chance of surviving, and thus 
be naturally selected” to become—better fed monads., 

This variation of form, thus acquired, would doubtless be 
transmitted to their offspring, without the aid of our author’s 
inevitable Natural Selection,—for these animals have no sexual 
preferences, but perpetuate themselves by self-division. 
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Nor is there here any chance for ‘‘ Natural Selection (to act) 
by accumulating slight successive favorable variations ;” for, 
granting at the start, the greatest possible variation which the 
simple structure of these animals will admit of, consisting of a 
stomach and proboscis, the only result that could follow would 
be, a race of better fed and better developed Monads. The ut- 
most development of any variation in the form of these or- 
gans, would not transmute them into new and different organs ; 
and we have demonstration that it has worked no “ Divergence” 
in the essential characteristics, nor produced any “‘ Extinction” 
of this simplest aboriginal family. 

So also one or more of the voracious family of the Ameeba; 


who are ever changing their shapes by the protrusion and re- 
traction of the foot-like processes of their bodies, might, by 
some accidental variation or increase of this faculty, have been 
able to feed more abundantly on other animalcule. Such va- 
riations, transmitted to their descendants, may have produced 
that diversity in size and shape which we now observe ; nev- 
ertheless, the characteristics of the family remain unaltered. 


These are instances of the lowest forms of animal life,—mere 
animated globules, or living ventricular sacs, corresponding to 
the cellular amphigams of the Vegetable Kingdom. According 
to the hypothesis of Mr. Darwin, they, or their vegetable 
analogues, must have furnished the “ one primordial form,” 
from which, he thinks, “all the organic beings which have 
ever lived on this earth, have descended,”’—for, there are 
none lower, to be developed into higher forms of life, by Natu- 
ral Selection. What “ Divergence of character and extinction 
of less favored forms” has Natural Selection accomplished, 
during the millions of ages which are claimed for organic life ? 
These first progenitors of animated nature, according to a 
strictly consistent interpretation of this hypothesis, ought to 
have gone to their graves long ago,—having been pushed out 
of existence in the struggle of life, by far higher and more fa- 
vored forms,—for it is upon this principle that Mr. Darwin 
accounts for the extinction of those ancient races which Geol- 
ogy reveals. But the fact is, these forefathers still live and 
flourish ; they have undergone. no extinction or divergence of 
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character, for they remain, still, the lowest and simplest possi- 
ble form of organization, and their prodigious numbers are still 
as great as they possibly could have been, when a primal sea 
deposited imthe Cambrian strata the first token of organic 
life. 

Such is the starting point to which Mr. Darwin has confined 
himself, by his own terms ; and according to his direct state- 
ments, this is the beginning and end of the Divine agency in 
the work of creation. He tells us, plainly, that every other ani- 
mal has been manufactured, by Natural Selection, out of the 
inherited chance variations of probably one primordial form,— 
the bad ones being rejected, and the good ones accumulated and 
‘‘worked up” into different types of organization, by this ever- 
vigilant power. According to him, God created only a monad, 
but Natural Selection has transmuted it into a reasoning man, 
and has breathed into him a conscious immortal soul ! 

Such is the monstrous and absurd conclusion in which his 
hypothesis ends. In support of it, he appeals in vain to Ge- 
ology, to prove that the extinct forms of ancient life, were 
the gradual developments of one parent stock. Geology re- 
fuses to reveal that infinite succession of slightly differing gra- 
dational forms which his hypothesis demands,—but, on the 
contrary, denies the assumption, by disclosing Protozoans, Ra- 
diates, Molluscs, and Articulates,—all co-existent from the ear- 
liest time. Mr. Darwin is conscious of this, and, accordingly, 
laments the imperfection of the geological record, but hopes 
that the time will come when it will be more in accordance 
with his hypothesis. He would have had less cause for grief, 
if he had framed his hypothesis in accordance with facts, in- 
stead of seeking, by gratuitous assumptions, to explain facts, 
to which he afterwards appeals in vain to prove his hypothesis. 

He invokes the aid of time to prove, that these assumed 
transmutations of structural type, of which no trace can be 
found in the lowest of the zoic rocks in which fossils occur, 
were produced imperceptibly, by infinitely small degrees, dur- 
ing the illimitable periods of geological eras, which he claims 
for the azoic rocks, in which no trace of life has ever been dis- 
covered, But time, without specific force, (which he has failed 
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to demonstrate,) is powerless to effect change. An eternity of 
time could never quicken into motion the vis inertiz of unor- 
ganized matter, so as to create new organizations,—nor could 
it change, in the slightest degree, the laws imposed on organ- 
ized beings, from their first origin. 

In framing his fanciful scheme, had he taken for his start- 
ing point, the original creation of one or more primordial forms 
in each of the great and distinct divisions of the Animal King- 
dom, from which to develop his variations, he would have met 
with far less opposition from the geological record. 

He might then have argued with far more plausibility from 
the development of variations, and from the modification of 
external causes, that the ancient extinct forms of each division 
had been gradually supplanted by kindred representatives now 
living. Passing over, in silence, the four lower sub-kingdoms, 
and confining himself solely to the highest, or Vertebrate, he 
would have found full necessity for the most extensive periods 
of time, and full scope for the most unbridled imagination, in 
applying these causes, simply, to the gradual development of 
homologous parts, so as to account, by the accumulation of 
slight beneficial changes, for the transmutation of the gills, 
scales and fins of a fish, into the lungs, feathers and wings of 
a bird, equipped with beak and claws. 

We say that such a supposition would have been more plau- 
sible, though it would still be irreconcilable with geological 
facts and sound philosophy. But the admission that several 
or all the great types of organization were distinct creations, 
would entirely defeat the scope and aim of our author’s hy- 
pothesis, which is, manifestly, framed so as to make the nearest 
approach to spontaneous generation, and to exclude a Divine 
Creator, as far as it is possible, from the works of creation. 

Having breathed life into a globular monad, there is no far- 
ther need for His creative agency, or orderly arrangement. Mr. 
Darwin’s imagination can “ dream the rest ;” thenceforth Nat- 
ural Selection takes the place of Divine intelligence. 

We think it is evident, that Mr. Darwin has sought, from 
the very start, to invent an hypothesis which should be in di- 
rect opposition to what he calls “ the common theory of sep- 
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arate and independent creations,’—meaning thereby the Mo- 
saic theory. He is constantly challenging this theory, as in- 
competent to explain those mysteries of life which he thinks 
are so clearly elucidated by his own fanciful speculations. Ar- 
istotle attributes distinct creations to the “mens divina,”— 
Plato, to the “anima mundi,”—and Harvey, a wiser physicist 
than either, to “ the Creator and Father of all things in heaven 
and earth ;” but Mr. Darwin charges with folly or wilful 
blindness, all who cannot see that Natural Selection exercises 
all the attributes of a Divine Creator. Notwithstanding this 
arrogant assumption of superior wisdom, had he fairly and 
scientifically generalized from the facts which he has confusedly 
heaped into a visionary hypothesis, he would have more ration- 
ally deduced the theory, that all animals were originally di- 
vided into fixed classes, according to great structural types, as 
Science attests. He would have recognized, that in each of 
these divisions, life had been breathed into a certain number 
of primordial forms,—we know not how many,—and that each 
of these primordial forms, whose “ seed was in itself,” was en- 
dowed with an inherent capability of variation,—to what ex- 
tent we know not,—but such as would enable the race to con- 
form to surrounding conditions, and to the progressive changes 
of the earth’s surface. 

Such a theory would be in accordance with Natural Science, 
and it would also be in accordance with the Mosaic record of 
creation, which claims to be a direct Revelation from its Di- 
vine Author. Such a claim, however, would not be admitted 
by the author of the ‘ Origin of Species by Natural Selection.” 
It would require too much Fath on the part of a scientific 
physicist, who studiously avoids all recognition of the agency 
of a Divine Creator, but who, nevertheless, with singular in- 
consistency, invests physical agents with the attributes of a 
provident Divinity. 

To show how much faith our author demands from us,—his 
own cosmical Genesis, if thrown into an equally compendious 
form as that of Moses, would necessarily be as follows, accord- 
ing to his own statements. “In the beginning there was, 
probably, ‘some one primordial form, into which life was first 
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breathed,’ for all ‘animals have descended from at most only 
four or five progenitors, and plants from an equal or less num- 
ber.’ These progenitors, who were simple vegetable cells, or 
animal monads, have produced, by natural generation, each 
after his kind, whose seed is in itself, all the grass, herbs and 
trees on the face of the earth ; also, all the creatures that move 
in the waters, or which fly in the air; also all the creeping 
things, beast and cattle of the field; also all the men that in- 
habit the earth. All these were generated by, ‘ probably,’ 
only one monad, who developed ‘ variations’ according to a law 
styled ‘ Variability, and transmitted them to successive gene- 
rations of lineal descendants, in virtue of a law styled ‘ Inher- 
itance,’ which is implied by the law of ‘ Growth, with Repro- 
duction.’—Thus were created all the diverse complicated struc- 
tures of the Radiates, Molluscs, Articulates, and Vertebrates, 
which now inhabit earth, air and water.—Moreover, as each 
new animal came, successively, into existence by ‘ chance’ vari- 
ations, his appropriate place was allotted him, his proper func- 
tions assigned, and his due and orderly relations to other ani- 
mals prescribed by ‘ Natural Selection,’ which is a consequence 
of the ‘ frequently recurring struggle for existence’ arising from 
the fact of ‘many more individuals being born than can pos- 
sibly survive.’ ” 

We assert that the above is a truthful expression of Mr. 
Darwin’s hypothesis, given, as nearly as possible, in his own 
language, but divested of its verbiage and sophistry. The 
bare statement of its requirements shows, that it is equally op- 
posed to analogy, scientific observation, human experience, and 
common sense. 

He demands from Naturalists FAITH to believe in opposition 
to Science and sound Philosophy, that the four great types ac- 
cording to which all animals above Protozoans have constantly 
and uniformly been constructed, from the dawn of creation, 
are simply inherited variations in the forms of primordial mo- 
nads. He requires them to believe that the orderly arrangement, 
by which all animals according to each distinct type, have been 
distributed into distinct natural classes of genera and species, 
manifesting the affinities of their peculiar types in an endless 
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variety of structural resemblances, yet always separated by 
fixed genetic differences, and that the skillful contrivance by 
which each of these distinct types has been modified in the con- 
struction of each species of animals, fitting them to inhabit 
land, water and air,—are accidental results. Also, that the con- 
summate wisdom, manifested in the co-adaptation and the co- 
relation of their diverse functions, establishing the mutual inter- 
dependency of all, in connection with individual antagonisms, 
thus binding all into one harmonious system, evincing the fore- 
thought of a plan, is fortuitous. We are modestly asked to be- 
lieve, that all this order, contrivance and wisdom, is merely the 
result oi slight chance variations of the lowest form of Protozo- 
ans, accumulated and systematically arranged by some incom- 
prehensible and undefinable thing—a sort of physico-divinity— 
a chimera of Mr. Darwin’s imagination, which has no place ei- 
ther in Science or Nature—dubbed ‘‘ Natural Selection.” 

There is not a single fact to support his foundation principle 
of transmutation by Natural Selection, nor a particle of evi- 
dence to countenance a belief in the intelligent agency, or even 
in the possible existence of such a Power; and therefore 
the whole gigantic superstructure, built on this phantasm, 
stands, like an inverted pyramid, based on an ideal non-entity. 

Surely, Mr. Darwin counts too much upon our credulity, as 
well as upon our ignorance of the secrets of Nature, when he 
asks us to accept such an hypothesis, as a substitute for the 
common theory of separate and independent creations,—or else 
he has sadly blundered in the use of his terms. The effects 
which he attributes to “ variation” are distinct creations—and 
the agency of an intelligent, Divine Creator, is mystified under 
the name of ‘ Natural Selection.” 

The reader will doubtless desire to know upon what facts so 
astounding an hypothesis is based, We answer, mainly upon 
some observations of pigeons, made by the author, who is at 
pains to inform us that he has “‘ associated with several emi- 
nent fanciers, and have [has] been permitted to join two Lon- 
don Pigeon Clubs.” These observations, and certain facts ob- 
tained from gardeners, cattle-breeders, and others, in regard to 
the great and beneficial changes effected by a judicious selec- 
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tion of parents for cross-breeding, thereby originating new va- 
rieties of the same species, and the facts derived from some 
naturalists in regard to the blending of species and varieties in 
our classifications—constitute the only ground for his doctrine 
of the origin of species by Natural Selection. Numerous 
other facts cited by our author, sometimes to support his as- 
sumptions, and sometimes to be fancifully explained by them, 
are all susceptible of a much more philosophical application 
than he makes of them, and are not properly relevant to his 
hypothesis. 

The fact that all his numerous breeds of pigeons, manifest- 
ing every variety of form and color, were well ascertained de- 
scendants of the blue rock pigeon, gives good ground for the 
belief, that many plants and animals, presenting less marked 
physical differences, though classed as distinct species, are also 
descendants from a common parent. This furnishes a strong 
argument against the endless multiplication of species, with 
which our present systems of classification are burthened,—but 
it is no evidence in favor of transmutation. 

So also his facts and reasoning in regard to the numerous races 
of dogs ; the stripes and bars on horses ; hybridity of plants and 
animals ; the change of form and habits produced under do- 
mestication, by skillful selection, or occurring naturally ; the 
modification of some races and the extinction of others ;—and 
much other matter which he misapplies, might be aptly cited 
to show that our knowledge of the conditions essential to the 
perpetuation of varieties, and of the dimits to which their de- 
velopment may be carried, is still very imperfect. These facts 
would go far to prove that many reputed species, living and 
extinct, are simply varieties of one or more primordial species, 
but they furnish no proof whatever, that the duration and suc- 
cessive phases of development, of each primordial form were 
not pre-determined and immutably fixed by the law of its cre- 
ation. 

The analogies drawn from embryology and homology, in sup- 
port of transmutation, are utterly fallacious. The affinities of 
structure and development, are no proofs of successive deriva- 
tion ; they only illustrate the infinite contrivance of the Crea- 
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tor, Who, from a few elements, has constructed an endless va- 
riety of forms and functions. A mechanic, in building a boat, 
a carriage, a balloon, or a house, may and does use the same 
materials, and constructs each upon the same principles of art, 
and he may, if he choose, give to them all a similarity of ex- 
ternal form ; yet each of these structures is a distinct creation, 
designed for a different element, and a different purpose, which 
cannot be transmuted by any kind of selection, without doing 
violence to the design of the builder. 

Mr. Darwin devotes a considerable portion of his book to a 
labored and able attempt to prove, by facts and reasoning, that 
each species has migrated from a common center or “ area,” 
and has thus been distributed over the face of the globe. The 
establishment of this fact is necessary for those who maintain 
the common theory of the separate and independent creation 
of man and animals, which Mr. Darwin is combating. But we 
confess that we cannot see how it is relevant to an hypothesis 


which can consistently claim any necessary multiplication of 
In fact, this claim is an essential feature of 


centres or areas. 
his scheme. Why should not his ever vigilant Natural Selec- 
tion act as efficiently in one part of the world as another ? 
The waters that wash the shores of every island, would furnish 
an abundance of ‘ primordial forms,” out of which Natural 
Selection could manufacture those species-which were the best 
-adapted for the locality, without the necessity of their emigra- 
ting from a distant area. Saving of time can be no object, for 
Mr. Darwin can justly claim that his friend Lyell has furnished 
him with illimitable periods of duration, for the most 1ecent 
formation of the earth. 

In conclusion, we would remark, that the philosophical as- 
pect of Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis, is as objectionable as the sci- 
entific. A fallacious kind of argumentation characterizes all 
his reasoning. He confounds varieties with genetic differences 
of species, and then, by a false analogy, drawn from the great 
changes in animals of the same species, resulting from a skillful 
selection, made by the human reason, he accounts for difference 
in species, by referring it to a natural selection, dependent on 
appetite and other causes, external and accidental. Man, 
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guided by reason,—a gift which allies him to his Creator,—can 
sub-create, so to speak, and modify, within certain limits, the 
form and qualities of a dog, an ox, or a pigeon, by a judicious 
selection of parents, but he cannot make the slightest approach 
towards transmuting one of these animals into the other,—as 
is conclusively proved by the sterility of hybrids. They pre- 
sent specific genetic differences, imposed by the Author of cre- 
ation, which man cannot alter or disturb. Is it not, then, the 
height of philosophic absurdity to appeal to this selection of 
the human reason, in proof of the assumption, that an unin- 
telligent natural selection, operating through a blind “ chance,” 
can transmute a bear into a whale, even though our author can 
see no great difficulty, as he says, in such an operation ? 

Another radical vice in Mr. Darwin’s philosophy consists in 
confounding, or rather confusing, the gradual, constant, and 
steady progress of life, from the simplest to the highest forms, 
in each of its fixed great typical divisions,—a gradational pro- 
gress taught with equal clearness by Geology and Revelation,— 
with transmutational advances from one type to another, by 
“intermediate gradational forms,” of which there is not a parti- 
cle of evidence, either in existing nature, or in the records of 
Geology. 

But the ineradicable fallacy which vitiates his whole scheme, 
and converts it into an incredible philosophical romance, con- 
sists in making the order, harmony and unity of design, which 
is so plainly stamped on the plan of creation, to depend on 
some blind, accidental concatenation of physical causes, occur- 
ring in the struggle for life among animals, and resulting in 
the consequent production of an intelligent and beneficent power, 
which creates all the forms of life, scrutinizes and controls all 
the phenomena of nature, and upon which the discoverer has 
conferred the name of “‘ Natural Selection.” It would be just 
as philosophical, and also just as intelligible, to say, that the 
Natural Selection consequent upon the motion of individual 
comets, has determined the orbits and relations of the heavenly 
bodies, as to assert, with Mr. Darwin, that the Natural Selec- 
tion consequent upon the struggle for existence among indi- 
vidual animals, has exercised all the attributes of a provident 
Deity, in regulating the order of the Animal Kingdom. 
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We think we have said enough to shew the utter worthless- 
ness of this transmutation doctrine, in a scientific and philo- 
sophical point of view. We have refrained from saying any- 
thing of its bearing on Revelation. We do not think it wise 
to attack with the sword of God’s Word the honest infidelity 
of scientific men, who may be earnestly seeking to advance 
what they consider scientific truth, however much it may mil- 
itate against our own views of Revelation,—provided always 
that no intended issue is sought by them. 

Secure in the panoply furnished by the Holy Scriptures, we 
hold ourselves ever ready to give a reason for our faith in them, 
and to defend them from all attacks. We ask no odds against 
honest scientific infidelity, but are willing to meet it fairly on 
its own ground, confident, that although truth may sometimes 
appear to disagree with itself, yet it can never contradict or 
destroy itself,—and that it must ultimately triumph over error. 
We have no fears for the safety of the Bible. It is, saith Sir 
Thomas Browne, ‘ too hard for the teeth of time ; it cannot 


perish but in the general flames, when all things shall confess 
their ashes.” 

The internal evidence of its Divine origin is set forth by Dry- 
den, in an unanswerable argument. 


‘Whence but from Heaven could men unskilled in arts, 
In several ages born, in several parts 

Weave such agreeing truths? or how or why 

Should all conspire to cheat us with a lie ? 

Unasked their pains, ungrateful their advice, 

Starving, their gain, and martyrdom their price.” 


Nevertheless, we know that the faith of some unstable souls 
and weak minds, has been shaken by the incredible assump- 
tions of this visionary hypothesis. Mr. Darwin seems to be 
aware of this fact, and meets the objection with his usual ster- 
eotyped argument of inability to see it. He says, in his Sup- 
plement, “‘I see no good reason why the views given in this 
volume should shock the religious feelings of any one ;” and 
then adds, with great self-complacency, “It is satisfactory, as 
showing how transient sach impressions are, to remember that 
the greatest discovery ever made, namely, the law of gravity, 
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was attacked by Leibnitz, ‘as subversive of natural, and, 
inferentially, of revealed religion.’ ” 

It is charitable to suppose, that “an overweening confidence 
in the principle of Natural Selection,” which Mr. Darwin ad- 
mits he is chargeable with, has so obfuscated his mental vis- 
ion, that he cannot see the inconsistencies and true drift of his 
own hypothesis. He cannot see why it should shock the reli- 
gious feelings of any one! The reason is very obvious to oth- 
ers, if not to him. If this hypothesis be true, then is the Bible 
“an unbearable fiction,” fabricated during successive ages, un- 
der an incomprehensible system of preconcerted imposture, yet 
interwoven with, and supported by, the history of many na- 
tions ; attested by stupendous frauds, which, nevertheless, 
defy the severest scrutiny ; promulgated with perfect consist- 
ency by many generations of disinterested impostors, who man- 
ifest, in their lives and writings, the sublimest morality. If 
this hypothesis be true, then also have Christians, for nearly 
two thousand years, been duped by a monstrous lie,—which, 
nevertheless, has consoled them in every exigency of life, 
and supported them in the hour of death ; and which has, by 
its own intrinsic power, elevated and civilized all mankind. 

The issue is a very plain one. The Bible is a self-agreeing 
system of pretended truth, which deals with every man as a 
distinct, immortal, spiritual being ; while the hypothesis of 
Mr. Darwin, in shocking opposition, denies or ignores the very 
existence of the human soul, on which this system is founded. 

This feature of it furnishes us with our last and strongest 
argument against his absurd scheme of creation. We will not, 
however, attack him with any weapon drawn from the arsenal 
of God’s Word, but will meet him upon his own ground. 

We premise,—and this must be well noted,—that Mr. Dar- 
win is restricted, by his own terms, to the simplest form of 
life, as the starting point of creation. Unless, then, his pri- 
mordial monad was also endowed with the principle of a human 
soul, when life was first breathed into it, it is evident that it 
could not transmit one to its descendants,—for there could not, 
possibly, be any chance variations of a principle which did not 
exist,—for Natural Selection to accumulate and develop. 

VOL, XVII. 17* 
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Therefore, ‘the soul does not exist in man, if it did not exist in 
his ancestral monad. 

But that moral sense which enables us to perceive our rela- 
tions to right and wrong,—that capability of abstract concep- 
tion of truth and justice,—that consciousness of accountability 
as responsible agents,—that principle of veneration or religious 
sentiment,—all of which define the human soul as a distinct 
existence separate from the body, the mind, and the so-called 
moral affections of men and animals,—is “‘ the most intense of 
all realities,” and is inseparably connected with the conscious- 
ness of our own existence. 

It follows, then, if Mr. Darwin is conscious that he has a soul, 
he must either claim, in consistency with his hypothesis, that 
he has inherited it from his ancestral monad, or else, denying 
this, he must admit that Man came into existence by a subse- 
quent creative fiat, when, by the breath of God he became : 
living Soul. 

This admission would explode his whole hypothesis ; but 
there is no escape from the alternative, unless Mr, Darwin 
should take refuge in the grossest materialism, and maintain 
that the human soul is a property of matter, developed by or- 
ganization. 

We will conclude, by summing up, in a few brief words, 
what we have attempted to prove in the foregoing pages, viz: 


that Mr. Darwin’s scheme cannot stand the three great tests of 


a sound hypothesis. 

Ist. His “‘ Natural Selection,” dependent on chance, yet en- 
dowed with the attributes of a beneficent, discriminating cre- 
ative agent, is not a vera causa, for there is no such thing in 
nature. It is purely an assumption and chimera of Mr. Dar- 
win’s imagination. 

2d. The true unintelligent natural selection, which is de- 
pendent on physical law and external conditions, is incompe- 
tent to produce the phenomena he seeks to explain by his hy- 
pothesis. 

3d. There is a known cause which is competent to produce 
these phenomena, and which is the only vera causa that can 
explain them, namely, an intelligent Divine Crearor. 


(To be continued.) 
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American Poetry, Old and New. 


Art. I.—AMERICAN POETRY, OLD AND NEW. 


The Columbiad, by Jort Bartow. Philadelphia: Fry & 
Hamerer. 1807. 


The Poetical Works of Fitz-Greene Halleck. New Edition. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1865. 


Ir is not much more than fifty years, since an eminent Eng- 
lish critic,—we forget whether it was Brougham or Sydney 
Smith,—asked, contemptuously, “who reads an American 
book ?” The question has not been often repeated, and the 
most corrugated Briton would scarce venture to propound it 
now. But, at that time, it was certainly both a wicked and 
unwise one. It could only tend to awaken envious and mali- 
cious feelings between two nations of close kindred, and had, 
doubtless, no small influence in embittering the brief War which 
followed. At that time, we, Americans, could scarce be said to 
have any separate Literature. We had not learned,—for as yet 
there had been neither space nor occasion,—to divide the wri- 
ters of England from our own. We considered Bacon and 
Shakespeare and Milton as much our countrymen, as if they 
had been born on the banks of the Hudson or the Potomac ; 
and had lived altogether in the eighteenth century. It was 
but short space before, that our principal Journalists had been 
born Englishmen ; and two of them, Cheatham, in New York, 
and Dennie, in Philadelphia, were still living. The State pa- 
pers and polished Essays, produced by the men of the Revolu- 
tion, whether we consider force of argument or grace of style, 
compared advantageously with the best writers on the other 
side of the Atlantic. And we had vindicated, successfully in 
arms, the rights of which they had written the manifestos. 
Under such circumstances, and at such a time, to throw con- 
tumely upon successful effort, setting the snakes to bite Hercules 
in his cradle, was an unworthy office, especially when performed 
by one of our own kindred. It was seething the kid in its 
mother’s milk ; killing us by means of one of our kindliest 
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affections. For, assuredly, in those times, and for long after, 
the weakest part in the American character was an unmeas- 
ured fondness and veneration for the language, laws and cus- 
toms of the Mother country. 

The offensive remark of the English critic, to which we have 
alluded, was, as we remember it, intended to apply only to the 
Poetry and artistic and professional literature of the day ; and 
in so far, though ill-natured and unreasonable enough, might, 
under other circumstances, have been overlooked and forgiver. 
It was made before the age of Irving and Halleck and Bryant ; 
when all we had to admire was the “ Columbiad,” and the 
** Conquest of Canaan ;” two productions which our own crit- 
ics have recently vilified more effectually than any English- 
man would have ever cared todo.* In the angry recrimination 
and bickering which followed the ill-timed taunt, its limitation 
was lost sight of, and bitter rejoinders were made, as if the 
whole body of American writers had been grossly slandered. 
In truth, the fault of the criticism was its lack of generality ; 
for, with few exceptions, it applied as well to the light litera- 
ture of England as to ours. And, had we waited but a few 
years, the authority of the greatest poet of the day would 
have settled this point for us. Lord Byron, in his “English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” after belaboring soundly 
nearly the whole fraternity of his poetical contemporaries, con- 
descends to acknowledge only four of them as brethren. This 
censure was, undoubtedly, prejudiced and severe, yet not alto- 
gether unreasonable or undeserved. The literary fervor which 
had arisen in England in the days of Dryden, Addison and 
Pope, had long since expended itself, and lost force by diffu- 
sion and over-growth. A class of minor poets had followed in 
the wake of these high-priests of the Nine, who are scarce re- 
membered now. They were writers of verses, and good verses 
too, accurately measured, well sounding, well imitated, and on 
sensible subjects. But the remark is an old one, that civilization 
and refinement are not favorable to the inspiration necessary for 
great poets. The wonder has been that Milton, master as he 


* Atlantic Monthly for February; Article-—‘ Connecticut Pleiades.’ 
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was of so many languages, and possessed of so much knowl- 
edge, should, with so many fetters about him, have been able 
to write so simply and majestically as he did. The poets of 
whom we have spoken, who wrote Essays, Translations, Plays, 
Odes, and Elegies, between 1760 and 1805, are not the divini- 
ties worshipped by Englishmen now, and will soon be merged 
and lost in an immense brotherhood like themselves. There is 
no hazard in saying, that the light literature of both countries, 
written in the interval we have mentioned, that is to say, be- 
tween the times of Shenstone and Sir Walter Scott, as ex- 
pressed in small books and Magazines, would be found now, 
by any unbiased critic, to be very much of the same order and 
kidney. The great splendor of English Poetry had grown 
wan, and lost much of its original freshness, some years before 
we were recognized as one of the independent nations of the 
earth. It may not be amiss or unprofitable to review some of 
its previous history. 

A language can hardly be said to belong to any country in 
particular, until it has become the medium of all official, as 
well as ordinary intercourse, and is used by the courtier as well 
as the peasant. In this technical sense, we can scarce fix the 
exact time when English became our English. For, from the 
Nolumus leges Anglia mutari of the barons at Runnymede, 
down to the Defensio pro populo Anglicano of Milton, all the 
Acts of State, and much of the political and polemical discus- 
sions of the time, had been conducted in Latin. It is true, 
the Holy Scriptures had been translated into English, in the 
interim, and perhaps that epoch, or the end of Elizabeth’s 
reign, may be appropriately taken as the beginning of the Eng- 
lish, which we have now. But, however this point may be set- 
tled, we think there can be no doubt that about the end of the 
last century, the language had assumed its most certain and 
stable structure, and remained stationary for a longer period 
then, than it had ever done before, or perhaps ever will do 
again. From the time of the Norman Conquest, up to that 
of Shakespeare and Bacon, it had been in a state of progression 
and change, increasing its volume by derivations from Latin 
and Norman French, and changing its orthography and pro- 
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nunciation, sometimes in conformity with one of these lan- 
guages, and sometimes with the other. 

Nor must we omit noticing another important feature which 
belonged to this period, and continued even later, or to the time 
of Pope and his contemporaries, which is, that thus far the 
study of Letters had been confined exclusively to the clergy, 
the nobility and gentry of the kingdom. It was for them only 
that books were written, and authors were supposed to address 
themselves always to intellects that had been subjected to some 
sort of preliminary culture. Even the political and polemical 
writing, in which the age between the reigns of Elizabeth and 
Anne had been so prolific, was directed solely to the learned. 
The common people understood only enough of it to keep what 
was technical in the right place, and apply epithets and dis- 
tinctions to the right parties. But, between the end of the 
Civil Wars and the accession of William, the purpose and 
aim of men of letters underwent a most important and thor- 
ough change. In the long and bitter controversies about ab- 
stract principles of religion and government, which had arisen 
in England, as in other countries, out of the usurpations of 
the crown and the clergy, the voice of the people—held by the 
ancients with at least as much conceit as wisdom, to be the 
voice of God,—grew altogether too loud and powerful to be 
disregarded. In consequence, authors began to look for pat- 
rons as much among the lower as the upper ranks of society, 
and to write for the amusement, as well as the instruction of 
common people. Much of the disputation which had, hith- 
erto, been carried on in the Latin tongue, or sanctioned by 
quotations from Roman authors, was now put forth in down- 
right English. While, for the recreation of the more unlearned, 
there then first appeared light and taking Essays, like those 
which are still preserved in the pages of the “‘ Spectator,” the 
“ Tatler,” and the “‘ Guardian,” and which, though not much 
read now, were then almost necessaries at an English breakfast 
table. 

As a very palpable consequence of this diversion of the pur- 
poses of literary men, the English Novel also appeared about 
this time, no longer twisted into Euphuism, or holding the lan- 
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guage of knight-errantry and romance, but delineating, in 
plain English, the habits, manners and peculiarities, of the 
living men and women of the time. From the same cause, 
namely, a desire, on the part of wits and scholars, to minister 
to the literary appetites of the common people, the Metropoli- 
tan theatres found themselves, about this time, overstocked 
with new Plays, which the play-goers then attended, holding 
in their hands little English librettos of the piece to be pre- 
sented, as we now do at the Italian Opera. These Plays, espe- 
cially the Tragedies, were all constructed by the card : that is, 
critically, and by rule. There was always a supremely piteous 
incident, which dominated throughout the piece, became the 
sole engrossing subject of attention, and left no room for any 
healthful delineation of nature, gleam of wit, or humorous con- 
ceit, by which the terrible misery of the stage business could 
be lightened or alleviated. Of this kind are the Tragedies of 
Venice Preserved ; the Orphan ; the Fair Penitent ; the Fatal 
Marriage ; and Jane Shore. To the last of which is prefaced 
the curious and almost unbelievable announcement, that it had 
been written in imitation of the historical plays of William 
Shakespeare ! 

The Comedies of that time were far more natural. The 
English had never quite forgotten the flavor of ‘rare old Ben,’ 
and although many peices of this class are by far too much 
over-strained to have any claim to the immortality even of a 
century, yet some others will always remain favorites with an 
English public. And whatever might be the artistic merits of 
the new pieces, they were in aim and purpose meritorious and 
commerdable, when compared with the vile ministrations 
which, but a short time before, had been offered at the same 
shrine by Dryden, Wycherley and Congreve, These last had 
been panders to the vices of a libertine Court, and a debauched 
and heartless nobility, and were now supplanted by an order of 
writers, who wrote for the people, felt their responsibilities, 
and addressed themselves to reprove vice and promote virtue. 

One great result of what may be called the popularization 
of Letters, which occurred between the Civil Wars and the 
accession of the Prince of Orange, was undoubtedly the fixed- 
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ness and certainty of the language. While writing had con- 
tinued a rare accomplishment, and its uses been confined to the 
learned and educated, both words and their construction re- 
mained, necessarily, plastic and changeable, and yielded readily 
to the mould in which noted and able authors cast them. 
The power which associations of learned men can exercise over 
a language, when in their exclusive keeping, may be inferred 
from the fact, that when the Liturgy of our Church was first 
put into English, Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, insisted, 
and the proposition does not seem to have been accounted alto- 
gether unreasonable, that the rounded and many voweled ter- 
minations of the original should be added to its English equiv- 
alents, in the translation. When, however, to write had be- 
come a more common acquirement, and extended to the com- 
mons as well as the nobility, both the vocabulary and the idiom 
of the language became comparatively stable, as if waiting for 
the public mind to overtake and sanction its value. 

The literary excitement which grew up in England about 
this time, and which culminated in the reign of Queen Anne, 
was in a great measure due to this rather sudden assumption, 
by the common people, of critical functions and privileges to 
which they had hitherto aspired. Letters became, all at once, 
a taste, a fashion, and a trade. The Poet’s corner of the 
Monthlies and other periodicals, which already began to give evi- 
dence of the germination which has since become so prolific, 
was filled, not only by collegians, students and clerks, but 
men of the town and men of the gown. Bishops and Generals ; 
Lords and serving-men ; tradesmen and apprentices ; noble 
women and country dames ; all began to have epidemic visita- 
tions of the furor scribendi, and gave vent to their inspira- 
tions. This originated a school of Poets, which may be called 
the Critical School ; beginning with Cowley, Dryden, and 
Pope, and ending with Thomas Campbell ; who, with two very 
elaborate productions, and some very tame and empty ones, 
has left us what is worth them all,—three of the best Lyrics 
in the language. The roll of intermediates in the procession 
of Poets of this school, Thomson, Wharton, Young, Shen- 
stone, Gray, Cowper, Akenside, Collins, and many others, is a 
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very long one. * Their productions are principally Translations, 
Plays, moral and didactic Essays, Odes, Epigrams, and Ele- 
gies, the coinage of the brain being all cast in small pieces, as 
if meant for circulation, rather than investment. In this, the 
age of Anne contrasts strangely with that of Elizabeth. Among 
the relics which have descended to us from the Queen last men- 
tioned, the light pieces and sonnets, such as may have charmed 
Southampton or Raleigh, or amused the Queen and her ladies, 
are now scarcely read and little quoted, while the Plays live in 
a perpetual remembrance. From the later period, all that has 
come to us is light, in comparison with the other, differing as 
much from it in weight and quality, as the symposia, at which 
Camden or Burleigh may be supposed to have assisted, would 
differ from the merrier revels at the Mermaid, or St. James 
coffee-house. But, never before or since, had the business of 
authorship been in such high repute, or a knowledge of litera- 
ture been so positively recognized as a true measure of ability 
among men, as in the reign of Anne. 

At this time, when the intestine troubles of the English na- 
tion had nearly ceased, and its resources were rapidly developing 
themselves on every hand, the increased production of books 
and periodicals became a most important feature of the na- 
tional character, and the literature thus created would have a 
natural tendency to run into imitated and fashionable forms. 
When every one wrote, it was necessary to write about every- 
thing. Hence, over-labored Odes, Elegies and Sonnets grew 
to be the prevailing taste. We had lines addressed ‘to a spar- 
row’s nest,’ ‘toa sky-lark,’ ‘ to a kitten playing with falling 
leaves,’ or to any other image whose impression happened to 
be strong enough to pass for inspiration. The field of the 
Muses was indeed cultivated, but the crop consisted, oftener, 
of Lavender than of Bays. Poetry was all written after the 
same pattern. The impersonations of the old Mythology were 
in constant requisition, and real mortals were compelled to 
wear the vizards of Phcebus or Mercury, Venus or Minerva, 
Bacchus or Cupid ; and instead of tenanting the hills and 
dales of merry old England, they wandered in foreign coun- 
tries, over Ida or Olympus, or by Ilissus and Helicon. ‘Cas- 
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talia’s feeble fountain murmured still,’ but there were no life 
bubbles mantling on the basin into which it fell. It is matter 
of record, that Warren Hastings, in his retirement at Dayles- 
ford, had an Ode sent in every morning, with the eggs and rolls 
for breakfast. And Major Andre is said to have been in a po- 
etic reverie, when his captors fell upon him at Tarrytown. 
Rhyming was a general predicament of good society,—an un- 
disputable mark of gentilify. We remember to have seen, 
somewhere in print, a translation of the ‘ otiwm divos rogat,’* 
written during the French War of 1760, by Captain Thomas 
Morris, of the British Army, then at Ticonderoga, and ad- 
dressed to Captain (afterwards General) Richard Montgomery, 
then at Fort Stanwix ; an irrefragable evidence of the great 
prevalence of the rhyming fever. We can only remember the 
following verses. 


Ease is the prayer of him, who in a whale-boat 

Crossing Lake Champlain ’s by a storm o’ertaken, 

Not his blanket struck: Not a friendly hamlet 
Near to receive him. 


Ease is the wish too of the sly Canadian ; 

Kase the delight of bloody Caghnawager ; 

Ease, Richard, ease not to be bought with wampum ; 
Or paper money : 


Death instantaneous hurried off Achilles,— 

Age far extended wore away Tithonus. 

Who will live longest, you or I, Montgomery ? 
Dicky or Tommy ? 


It must be very evident, from all this, that the poetry of that 
day, (about the end of the last century,) was not of the kind 
destined to be immortal. It was made critically by the pat- 
‘tern, but what it gained in finish it lost in power; and the 
same character, with few exceptions, applied to all the English 
poetry of the time, whether written in Britain or America. 
‘The great masters of the lyre, upon whom Englishmen prided 
themselves, had now long been dead, and their works were as 
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much our property as that of theircountrymen. Their immedi- 
ate successors, so far, had been rather imitators and manufac- 
turers, than inventors and artists. Song and melody had lost the 
spell of genius, and dwindled into a monotonous and unmeaning 
jangle. The critical school of Poetry had performed its func- 
tion, become common and fashionable, and had now lain for many 
years in useless fallow, waiting for a new germinal impulse to 
renew its increase. This power came, as we think, in Scott’s 
first ballad-minstrelsy, followed by those charming songs 
which shall endear his memory. He neglected alike the heroic 
measure, which Pope had made so popular, and the over- 
wrought and over-laden varieties of the Ode, which we had 
borrowed from the ancients, and brought us back to the more 
musical and more English verse of an earlier time. The 
themes also were new, and the scenery all on British ground. 
With these he refreshed and cheered the over-jaded imagina- 
tions of the songsters of that day, led them into a new Parnas- 
sus among the lochs and mountains of his native country, and, 
for a while at least, put Apollo into a kilt, and threw a tar- 
tan plaid over the Muses. For it was not on the reading pub- 
lic alone, that this minstrelsy took effect, but also upon those 
who were critics and authors themselves. Campbell, whose 
fame was then near its zenith, acknowledged, with amazement, 
that in his walks about the city, he found himself uncon- 
sciously repeating lines from Cadyon Castle or the Grey 
Brother ; and he soon after gave us Gertrude of Wyoming. 
About the same time, Moore left off his amatory effusions, and 
ventured upon Lalla Rookh ; while Wordsworth, gathering up 
his forces, presented us, in the Excursion, with a wealth of true 
poetry, which might otherwise have meandered itself away in 
some hundreds of impromptus and sonnets. There was a per- 
ceptible renovation in the furniture of Pegasus, and the Muse 
was new-winged, and shod for a fresh journey. 

Now, it was at this very time, or in the interval between de- 
cay and renovation, that the English critic, whose affairs at 
home were nearly in as bad a plight as ours, took upon himself 
to use us so despitefully. At that time, with the exception of 
Akenside, Campbell and Rogers, who may be called the pleas- 
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ure poets, and the very titles of whose principal pieces be- 
tray a dearth among them of the inventive faculty, the rest 
of the poetry written in England, by bards of the old school, — 
had neither more spice nor better flavor than the produce here. 
We might add some other exceptions, as for instance, Mont- 
gomery, and Henry Kirke White, but their whole number 
would bear little proportion to the legion of other recognized 
rhymesters. A fitter estimate of the character of the cur- 
rent literature of the two countries, might be made by com- 
paring the magazine and periodical writing of them both. But, 
unfortunately for this purpose, it is difficult to procure mate- 
rials. Copies of the Port Folio and American Magazine, the 
two principal American publications of that time, can now 
only be feund in the Astor Library, and a few other similar 
institutions ; while, to reach their English contemporaries, 
would require advertisement and reward. From such compar- 
ison we must, of course, exempt the Edinburgh Review, whose 
blue covers had just taken flight, at the time we speak of. For 
it was in one of them that the censure against our national lit- 
etature made its first appearance. As we cannot, therefore, 
pursue this course, let us adopt Barlow’s Columbiad, as a rep- 
resentative specimen of American heroics, and endeavor to say 
something in favor of its pretensions; or at least to wipe out 
stains which have been unjustly cast upon it. 

We confess we would have liked this poem much better, had 
it retained the title and bulk of the Vision of Columbus, 
as it was first written, without having been spun out to the 
very unreasonable length of seven thousand lines. It might 
have thus gone safely down the tide of time, in company with 
the poem on Hasty Pudding, by the same author, as well- 
intended and very passable eulogiums on institutions which 
were peculiarly American. They would have been good collat- 
erals, and added strength to each other’s claims. As it is, the 
weight and muss of the latter production has very much im- 
paired the buoyancy of both. The Columbiad also contains 
some philological blemishes, quite unnecessary, and which 
have a spice of affectation and conceit about them, which is 
not agreeable. To call a Yankee a Colon, and to use such 
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murderous adjectives as homiciduous, is quite inexcusable. 
But these defects apart, the versification is good, sufficiently 
Popish and musical, and written, in all things, according to 
the Epical canons and recognized fashion of the day. A very 
considerable merit of the poem, so far as criticism is concerned, 
is the impossibility of making selections. We may take the 
two following samples as perfect specimens of the whole :— 


“From Mohawk’s mouth, far westing with the sun 
Through all the midlands recent channels run, 

Tap the redundant lakes, the broad hills brave, 

And Hudson marry with Missouri’s wave. 

From dim Superior, whose uncounted sails 

Shade his full seas and bosom all his gales ; 

New paths unfolding, seek Makenzie’s tide, 

And towns and empires rise along their side ! 
Slave’s chrystal highways all his north adorn, 

Like corruscations from the Boreal morn. 

Proud Mississippi tamed and taught his road 

Flings forth irriguous from his generous flood 

Ten thousand watery glades; that round him curled 
Vein the broad bosom of the Western world.”—Book x. 


These prophecies of physical improvement have been more- 
than fulfilled on our northern continent already ; but, alas, the 
picture of moral supremacy, which should have accompanied 
them, remains yet only a vision :— 


“Think not the love of gold shall here annoy, 
Enslave the nation and its nerve destroy. 
No useless mine these northern hills enclose, 
No ruby ripens and no diamond glows. 
But richer stores and rocks of useful mold 
Repay in wealth the penury of gold. 
Freedom’s unconquered race with healthy toil 
Shall lop the grove and warm the furrowed soil. 
From rugged ridges break the rugged ore 
And plant with men the man-ennobling shore. ! 
Sails, villas, towns and temples round them heave, 
Shine o’er the realms and light the distant wave. 
Nor think the native tribes shall.rue the day 
That leads our heroes o’er the watery way. 
A cause like theirs no mean device can mar 
Nor bigot rage nor sacerdotal war. 
From eastern tyrants driven, resolved and brave, 
To build new states or find a distant grave. 
Our sons shall try a new colonial plan, 
To tame the soil, but spare their fellow-man.”—Book rv: 
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These two extracts are very fair specimens of the versifica- 
‘tion of the poem, and they compare very well, in construction, 
with other English heroics of the same day. They are not less 
musical and well divided, than those of Falconer and Darwin, 
which latter they somewhat resemble. But if, from the me- 
chanical execution of the verses, we turn to the design of the 
poem, the fault is but too apparent, and must, in some meas- 
ure, have been due to the unnatural enlargement which it un- 
derwent second-handed, The writer has attempted to give us 
the history of the civilization of a whole continent, and the 
muster roll of three armies, with a detail of their movements, 
in the same book, and this without selecting any one cardinal 
point of interest, about which the narration might be made to 
turn. The fields of Ilion and Latium, with slight diversity 
of sea, plain, mountain and river, held all the embattled hosts 
of Homer and Virgil, while our enterprising countryman was 


scarce content with the Thirteen States and a great part of 


Canada, and operated his armies from Quebec to Charleston, 
turning Apollo into a gazetteer. Such a scope of intention, no 
human skill or genius could properly fill up, nor the result be 
other than a long and listless story. When, however, our po- 
etical annals shall have become fuller than they are now, the 
Columbiad will serve as a good point of reference, from which 
we may see our early condition, entitled to respect, more for 
its antiquity than its merit, the American fag-end of a critical 
and imitated school of English poetry, which can never be in 
vogue again. We should not be ashamed of it now, but treat 
it kindly, and criticise it with forbearance. It may hereafter 
hold the same relation to the poetry of palmier times, which 
the Prognostics of Aratus do to the Georgics of Virgil. No 
one now would think of putting these into comparison with 
each other, without due consideration of the different times in 
which they had been written. 

‘The increased vigor and animation which had arisen among 


the bards and critics of England, soon after the publication of 


Scott’s first metrical Romances, came by degrees across the At- 
lantic, and was felt among us. Indistinct harpings began to be 
heard, every now and then, which gave evidence of better taste 
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and more culture ; and that true love of nature, as it is best 
known to us in the peculiar exhibitions of our native land, be- 
gan to overflow in lays and stories, which had the true metal 
and the true ring. Some of the legends of our own land were 
already old enough to require the helping hand of genius to 
preserve them, and the salient parts of Yankee and Southern 
character presented a rich variety of national specimens. At 
this stage of our progress, or, as we remember it, in the Fall of 
1818, there appeared in the New York Evening Post, at irreg- 
ular and not unfrequent intervals, a series of well-aimed and 
pleasant satires, which hit the prevalent follies and vices of the 
city so well and fairly as soon to attract very general notice. 
The writer was evidently a very familiar spirit, who knew the 
city, from the Battery flag-staff to Bellevue, and showéd him- 
self, moreover, to be a spirit of a kind and genial tempera- 
ment,—a hobgoblin of the Robin Goodfellow order,—playing 
his pranks rather for mischief than in malice ; rubbing with 
his wing, or pecking with his bill, at the blotches and humors 
of the great world, not forgetting, at the same time, a touch, 
now and then, on the freckles and pimples which marred the 
visages of the more lowly and obscure. These little songs bore 
the signature of Croaker, were easily and fearlessly written, 
making sport of the learned and the rich, the silly and the 
bad, and caring as little for the wrath of St. Tammany, as of 
the Recorder. They were merrily and melodiously put to- 
gether, just cynical enough to make them piquant, without 
bitterness, yet sometimes so pointed in their allusions as to ex- 
cite the wrath of people who had previously thought them- 
selves secure against all newspaper animadversion. In one or 
two instances, the weak points of some of the magnates, or 
leaders in politics and fashion, had been so dexterously struck 
at, that the Editor was, we believe, threatened, and the letter- 
box watched, in hopes of detecting the culprit. This however 
only tended to augment the public curiosity and excitement, 
which continued undiminished for about a year, when it was 
partially gratified by the discovery that the lyrics in question 
had been the offspring of a coterie of literary contributors, of 
which Mr. Fitz Greene Halleck was the principal. This gen- 
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tleman soon after gave us Fanny, we believe without a name. 
But the mask had already fallen off, and he has now long been 
known among us, not only as the author of these first 
fruits, but also of many other more widely known contributions 
to our national literature.. It is, we think, to be regretted. 
that most, if not all of the earlier pieces of this author, or his 
confreres, are now no longer in print, or only to be found in 
the columns of the Post, where they were first published. For, 
to our mind, there was a freshness and grace about them which 
merits preservation. Besides, we have an idea that the viva- 
city with which this censure was then administered, as well as 
the happy choice of the personnel upon whose backs it was 
laid, tended, in no small degree, to check and abate a taste for 
vicious and expensive indulgence, which was then just begin- 
ning in the city, and has, since that time, borne such hideous 
fruits. 

About this time, or soon after, we heard the first chants of 
Hillhouse, Bryant, Willis and Morris, an early choir, which 
has since been augmented by Holmes, Saxe, Longfellow, and 
others, making now a troupe who can easily sing down any 
merely critical authority which might be brought against them. 
and have only to fear the danger of becoming too ultra-Amer- 
ican and conceited among themselves. But, with due allow- 
ance for all the rare merits of this fraternity, we shall always 
hold Mr. Halleck in peculiar and grateful remembrance, as the 
first swallow, whose earlier gyrations gave notice of the boun- 
teous and over-laden spring which was about to break upon 
us. He seems, himself, early to have been aware of the good 
time that was coming, and in his characteristic and cheery 
manner, welcomes two of his rivals into the same ring with 
himself :— 

‘‘ HILLHOUSE, Whose music, like his themes, 
Lifts earth to heaven—whose poet dreams 
Are pure and holy as the hymn 
Echoed from harps of seraphim 
By bards that drank at Zion’s fountains 

When glory, peace and hope were hers, 
And beautiful upon her mountains 
The feet of angel messengers. 
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Bryant, whose songs are thoughts that bless 
The heart, its teachers and its joy, 
As mothers blend with their caress 
Lessons of truth and gentleness 
And virtue for the listening boy. 
Spring’s lovelier flowers for many a day 
Have blossomed on his wandering way, 
Beings of beauty and decay, 

They slumber in their autumn tomb; 
But those that graced his own Green River 
And wreathed the lattice of his home, 

Charmed by his song from mortal doom 
Bloom on, and will bloom on for ever. 
And Ha.L.Leckx,—who has made thy roof 
St. Tammany! oblivion proof— 

Thy beer illustrious, and thee 
A belted Knight of chivalry : 
And changed thy dome of painted bricks, 
And porter casks and politics 
Into a green Arcadian vale, 
With Stephen Allen for its lark, 
Ben Bailey’s voice its watch-dog’s bark 
And John Targee its nightingale. 


It is now almost fifty years since Mr. Halleck was first known 
among us. And it is matter of regret, that of his many idyls 
and other vaticinations, there are scarce any which possess either 
mass or weight enough to ballast them on a voyage of any 
length to after times. Still more regretful is it that those of 
finest tissue and most delicate conceit, will be found least ca- 
pable of preservation through the journey. The lines “to 
Wyoming,” to the ‘Wild Rose of Alloway,’ and to ‘ Alnwick 
Castle,’ possessing as they do all the raciness of the author’s 
genius, and his peculiar characteristics of expression, will, we 
fear, have less chance of lasting fame, than some other produc- 
tions of more bulk and less merit. It should be the prime 
duty of every man of genius, to choose some great subject 
upon which his powers might empty themselves without waste. 
And albeit we have dread that the age of Epics is past, and 
that poetry, like politics, must hereafter be made only for im- 
mediate consumption, still we are not altogether hopeless 
that there is yet waste ground in the realms of fancy, whence 
we may have fresh crops of celestial fruitage that will last for- 
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ever. Butif the race of poets fail, we are now at least sure 
of this, that there will never again be any dearth of American 
critics. The Article in the American Monthly for February, 
to which we have referred, is satisfactory on this point, though 
we could have wished it to have been written with less irony 
and more discrimination. It is security that the poets of the 
country, like the Scottish archers of King Louis’ guard, have 
the privilege of being hanged alone, by Sandie Wilson, the 
auld marshalsman of their ain body. In other words, that 
they can never again be visited with more severe censure on 
the other side of the water than they may expect to receive on 
this. 
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Art. III—PROVINCES. 


In the discussions which have arisen on this important topic, 
we notice two heads of objection which deserve a careful con- 
sideration. The first, is lack of Primitive precedent ; the 
second, tendency to Papal consolidation. Could either of these 
objections be sustained, we might well look on the “ Provincial 
System,” as it is called, with a good deal of suspicion. Could 
both be substantiated, it must be abandoned and condemned. 
We propose to examine these two heads with some minuteness 
of detail. 

Before, however, we proceed to these details, let us follow 
the sound old rule, and define our terms. What is the “ Pro- 
vincial System ?” We confess to no small dislike of the name ; 
but everything now-a-days is a System or an Institution. So 
the name, we suppose, must pass. The “ Provincial System,” 
then, is a union or combination of several Dioceses, for con- 
venience and efficiency of ecclesiastical legislation and admin- 
istration. So soon as any number of Dioceses are thus com- 
bined or united,—whether they have spread out from one cen- 
tre, as in the earlier days, or aggregated themselves together, 
as in our own Church, matters not,—the principle of the “ Pro- 
vincial System” is adopted, and all that remains to be discussed 
is its details. 

So it is with ourselves. By uniting in a General Conven- 
tion, with a Presiding Bishop, we have adopted the Provincial 
principle ; and the real question before us to-day, is, simply, 
whether we will continue one enormous, overgrown Province, 
or will modify our present cumbrous development of the prin- 
ciple, and have more Provinces than one. Our Presiding 
Bishop is, to all intents and purposes, a Metropolitan ; unless, 
indeed, those who are afraid of the “ Provincial System,” 
choose, rather, to call him a Patriarch. This ought to be dis- 
tinctly understood. We are not called on, to-day, to consider 
whether we will or will not adopt the Provincial principle ; 
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we have adopted it, and have been acting on it since 1789, 
But we are to consider, whether we will stop with it where 
we are, or carry it out further. We are to inquire which is 
most in accordance with Primitive usage, which looks least 
like Popery, one overgrown Province, more extensive, territo- 
rially, than all Primitive Christendom, with a Bishop at its 
head, called a Presiding Bishop, and, therefore, innocently sup- 
posed to have no Metropolitical character ; or a number of 
Provinces, balancing each other, with a Presiding Bishop over 
each,—called what you please. Weare much mistaken if, 
when the real question is grasped, the common sense of Clergy 
and Laity does not speedily answer it. 

We proceed then, first, to inquire whether the Ante-Nicene 
testimony favors our present development of the Provincial 
principle, or that which is now termed the “Provincial Sys- 
tem.” To scholars, this question is simply ridiculous ; and 
risu solvuntur tabule will express their answer. Still, the tes- 
timony is well worth examining. 

We begin with the testimony of the Nicene Council itself, 
and will ascend from it towards the Apostolic age. 

The sixth Canon reads :-— 


“ Let the ancient customs [re dpyaia &y] be maintained, which are in 
Egypt and Libya and Pentapolis, according to which the Bishop of 
Alexandria has authority over all those places. For this is also cus- 
tomary to the Bishop of Rome. In like manner in Antioch, and in 
the other Provinces, the privileges are to be preserved to the churches. 
But this is clearly to be understood, that if any one be made a Bishop 
without the consent of the Metropolitan, the great Synod declares 
that he shall not be a Bishep. If, however, two or three Bishops shall, 
from private contention, oppose the common choice of all the others, 
it being a reasonable one, and made according to the Ecclesiastical 
Canons, let the choice of the majority hold good.’”’* 


The immediate occasion of the Canon is to be found, doubt- 
less, in the Meletian schism. The details of that difficulty are 
of no moment to our present inquiry, except that they involved 
an interference with ancient rights of the Bishop of Alexan- 
dria which, in this Canon, are protected and confirmed. The 
same rights, too, are confirmed to Antioch and Rome, and men- 





* Hammond's Translation. 
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tion is made of “other Provinces.” The word translated 
provinces is érapyiacc; and we are aware of no other ecclesiastical 
signification of érapyia than that which Suicer gives, provincia 
que subest metropolitano.* 

And now we ask attention to the clear and cogent argument 


of Bishop Beveridge. 


“Tn these words nothing new is decreed; but those ancient privi- 
leges which certain Churches had obtained before the memory of men, 
are simply confirmed by the authority of the C2cumenical Synod ; 
whence it clearly appears that the Churches of Rome, Alexandria, 
Antioch, and some others, had their own rights and privileges granted 
to them, long anterior to this first General Council. We need no 
other proof of this, than that which is afforded by this very Canon of 
the Nicene Fathers, in that it attributed certain privileges,—which it 
also calls ancient,—to certain Churches over others. Nor does it 
matter that these privileges are spoken of as yn, so long as they are 
also termed dpyaa. For, as Ulpian says, ‘a long-continued custom is 
wont to be observed as right and law in matters which are not writ- 
ten.’ |Pro jure et lege in his que non ex scripto descendunt.| ... . 
Wherefore, since the customs mentioned by the Nicene Fathers were 
ancient and of long continuance, they were rightly confirmed by thera, 
and that under the very name of ancient customs; so that all might 
know that they were introducing no novelties into the Church, nor 
asserting for any Churches any other privileges than those which 
their ancestors had granted them.” 


The special privilege or right of the Bishop of Alexandria, 
which had been violated in the Meletian schism, (and therefore 
the one confirmed to him and the other Bishops, named or al- 
luded to in the Canon,) was the right of giving or withholding 
consent to the consecration of a Bishop within his Province, 
causing, if such consent were not given, the consecration to be 


SD? 
uncanonical, schismatic, and null. So that, to quote again 
: yA j 2 a, 2 
from Beveridge :—t{ 

“Since among the ancient customs this is reckoned one, that the 
Bishop of Alexandria, and the other Metropolitans, shall have power, 
each in his own province, so that without their consent no Bishop can 
be canonically ordained, it cannot be doubted that many years before 
this Synod, in every nation§ or province, there was one Bishop who 
was called the first, and who, in some way, presided over the others.” 





* Suicer’s Thesaurus on the work. 
+ Beveridge’s Codex Can. Eccl. Prim. Ilustrata, C. v. de Metropolitanis. Sec. i. 
¢ As above, Dz Metropolitanis. Sec. ii. § More of this word nation further on. 
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What, therefore, the Nicene Canon did, was to set forth, by 
written enactment, an ancient, unwritten privilege, which had 
been interfered with and infringed upon. The Canon is in no 
sense creative ; it is simply declarative. Its very wording 
shows that the privilege or right recognized and secured by it, 
was of ancient date and long standing. No new order of things 
is introduced ; one long in existence is reéstablished and pro- 
tected. 

We pass to an earlier period, and turn to the Church of Af- 
rica. And by Africa, we must remind our readers, we do not 
mean the Continent, nor yet Proconsular Africa, but that strip 
of country bordering the Mediterranean Sea, and stretching,— 
to use modern names—from the Atlantic Ocean and the Straits 
of Gibraltar on the West, to the neighborhood of the Gulf of 
Sidra on the East. It comprised the three ancient civil Prov- 
inces of Proconsular Africa, Numidia, and Mauretania. This 
is the sense in which the word is generally used by the early 
Christian writers.* 

Seventy-five years before the Nicene Council, Cyprian, the 
great early theologian of the West, was Bishop of Carthage, 
the chief city of this region. Writing to Cornelius, Bishop of 
Rome, he uses this very striking language ;f ‘‘ our Province is 
more widely spread out, for it has Numidia and Mauretania at- 
tached to it.” Besides, he assembled a Synod at Carthage, 
A. D., 256, the acts of which begin with words that precisely 
accord with and explain the letter to Cornelius ; setting forth, 
that on a given day, ‘‘ many Bishops assembled from the Prov- 
ince of Africa, Numidia and Mauretania.”{ Here, then, in the 
middle of the third century, is, plainly enough, a Province and 
a chief Bishop over it. 

But, indeed, Cyprian’s position, as a Metropolitan, comes 
out, naturally and indisputably, in his correspondence. He 
writes precisely as one occupying such a position would write, 
and as no other one could ; affording thus the most satisfac- 
tory evidence that could possibly be given. It is difficult to 
present this evidence, on account of its abundance, the way in 


* Minter, Primordia Eccl. Afr., C. I. + Epistle xlv. 
¢ Beveridge, as above; compare Baluzius’ Note on Cyprian’s xlvth Epistle. 
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which it enters into the very texture of his Epistles, and the 
incidental, and therefore all the more striking, manner in which 
—we are not sure whether the phrase is slang or scientific—it 
all along crops out. 

A very considerable part of his correspondence is with Afri- 
can Bishops, who appear to have gone to him with all sorts of 
applications. One writes to ask his advice about a Presbyter, 
who, he thinks, had been restored too hastily ; and also to 
know how soon afier birth infants should be baptized. Another 
asks whether a stage-player is to be allowed to communicate, 
so long as he continues his profession. Another lays before 
him the case of a recalcitrant Deacon. Others consult him 
about the baptism of heretics. And he replies, as a matter of 
course, just as a diocesan Bishop would, to letters of his own 
Clergy, not writing as if he were answering an application 
made on any personal ground, but treating it as a thing in the 
ordinary routine of duty and official business. It is all per- 
fectly inexplicable on any other supposition than that of an 
official position, which occasioned such applications, and war- 
ranted such replies. It is all explained—can anything else 
explain it ?—by that little sentence in his letter to Cornelius, 
“our Province [Africa] has Numidia and Mauretania attached 
to it.” 

But Cyprian’s testimony carries us back to a period much 
earlier than his own. We learn from his letter to Jubianus, 
that many years before his time, [multi jam anni sint et longa 
atas| Agrippinus, a “‘ man of holy memory,” had held a Coun- 
cil of African Bishops on the subject of heretical baptism.* 
He alludes to this Council in two other epistles,t in one of 
which occurs this passage :— 


“Which thing Agrippinus, also, a man of holy memory, with his 
other co-bishops who then governed the Church of God in the Prov- 
ince of Africa and Numidia, settled and determined, after careful de- 
liberation, and with common consent.” 


The exact date of this Council is unknown, nor is it of spe- 
cial importance. It is admitted that Agrippinus was a con- 





* Ep. Lxxiii. + Ep. Ixx, xxi. 
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temporary of Tertullian, so that we are carried back to the 
close of the second, or beginning of the third century ; and 
find, to use the words of Minter, that— 

“ Proconsular Africa and Numidia, in the time of Agrippinus, con- 


stituted one Province, under the Bishop of Carthage, the sole Primate 
of all Africa.”’* 


Let it be also observed, in passing, that the omission of all 
notice of Mauretania, in Cyprian’s mention of the ‘“ Province 
of Africa and Numidia,” is significant. The African Church 
began—probably early in the second century—in Proconsular 
Africa, and its course was westward. The omission of Maure- 
tania would, therefore, indicate that, in the time of Agrippinus, 
the easternmost Province had not yet been reached, and thus 
confirm the idea of the comparatively early date of his Synod. 

And now we must leave the West, and turn to far distant 
portions of Christendom. 

Towards the close of the second century, the Paschal contro- 
versy, which, about forty years earlier, the good sense and Chris- 
tian moderation of Polycarp and Anicetus had prevented from 
breaking bounds, was revived, with acrimony and violence. 
Councils in relation to it were held, not only at Rome, but 
also in Gaul, Greece, and the East. With the question itself 
we are, here, nowise concerned. But we propose to follow out 
the line of Councils, and see what help they give us in the 
matter in hand. 

For the general statement, we may take the words of Euse- 
bius :—T 

“Wherefore, there were Synods and Convocations of Bishops on 
this question There is extant, even now, an Epistle of those 
who assembled in Palestine, over whom Theophilus, Bishop of the 
Diocese of Caesarea presided, and Narcissus, Bishop of Jerusalem. 
There is, also, another Epistle of those in Rome, bearing the name of 
Victor, the Bishop; one also of the Bishops in Pontus, over whom 
Palmas, as the most ancient, presided; another of the Dioceses in 
Gaul, over which Irenzus presided; another, of those in Osrhoéne, 
and the cities there; and, in particular, one of Bacchylus, Bishop of 
the Church of the Corinthians, as, also, of many others.” 





* Primordia, §c. p. 44. Compare also pp. 26 and 154. 
+ Tertullian confirms his statement, De Jejuniis, c. xiii. 
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He elsewhere adds, that the Bishop of Asia, “ over whom 
Polycrates presided,” held a Council, and that Polycrates ad- 
dressed an Epistle to Victor, Bishop of Rome. Seven Coun- 
cils then will come under review.* 

In the notice of the Council in Palestine, two Bishops are 
named, Theophilus, of Cesarea, and Narcissus, of Jerusalem. 
At the first blush, this strikes one strangely, and, if anything, 
seems to make against the Provincial principle. For, why 
should two be named ? Let us turn to the seventh Nicene 


Canon :— 


“Since a custom and ancient tradition has provided, that the 
Bishop of lia [Jerusalem] should be honored, let him have the sec- 
ond place of honor saving to the Metropolis [Caesarea] the authority 


due to it.” 


What an exact agreement there is here. How completely 
do the Canon and the account of the Council fit with and ex- 
plain each other. How clearly it appears that, in forming the 
Canon, the Nicene Fathers confirmed an arrangement more 
than a century old, and, therefore, well named by them an 
“ancient tradition.” Authority belonged, of old, to Caesarea ; 
honorary precedence—such as London has in the Province of 
Canterbury,t—had, of old, been given to Jerusalem. Theoph- 
ilus presided in the Council; honorary mention is made of 
Narcissus. It is the very state of things on which the Nicene 
Fathers rest their action, and by which they justify it.t 





* Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. Lib. v. cc. xxiii. xxiv. We have translated wapotxia by 


the word Diocese. On this point there is no dispute among those for whom we 


write. But see Suicer on the word, and Bingham, Antiquities, Book ix. c. ii., Sec. 1. 
It is curious to find the Romish author of the Life of Irenzus, in the Benedic- 
tine Edition, [p. lxxxiii.] making common cause with the advocates of Parity, and 


insisting that wapo:xia does not mean a Diocese. He seems to feel, instinctively, 


that any Metropolitical character allowed to Irenzeus is in the way of the claims of 
the Papacy; as instinctively, indeed, as those with whom, for the moment, he sides 
do, that a Diocesan Episcopacy is in the way of their theory. We may add, for 
reference, Pearson Vindicie Ignatiane, c. xiii. 

+ See Hammond’s Note on the Canon. 

t It may be noticed—though the point need not be over-pressed—that the word 
presided, in Eusebius, is in the singular, agreeing with Theophilus; as we have en- 
deavored to show in our translation. The “more worthy” position of Theophilus 
would bring this under a well-known rule of Syntax. 
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As to the Council in Rome, the way in which Victor is men- 
tioned, is explained by the Metropolitical position, recognized at 
Nice, as belonging, of old, to his See. Bishop Beveridge points 
out how the same consideration explains the fact, “ that before 
Victor, and for a considerable time afterwards, no other Bish- 
ops of Italy than those of Rome are mentioned, though, doubt- 
less, there were many others.” Much the same line of remark 
would apply to the Provinces of Alexandria and Antioch. 

In the case of Pontus, a rule different from that which obtain- 
ed in other cases, and, therefore, specially noticed, seems to have 
prevailed. Palmas presided there, as the most ancient. The 
meaning of this phrase is doubtful. Palmas may have been 
the oldest in years, or in consecration ; or the antiquity of his 
See may be indicated. He was Bishop of Amastris, which 
was not a Metropolis.* His position, however, was, clearly, 
one of authority and rule. 

Next in order come the Dioceses of Gaul, under Ireneus, 
Bishop of Lyons. The testimony of Eusebius must, here, be 
taken chronologically. The first notice which appears is in 
connection with the persecution in Gaul, under M. Aurelius, 
[A. D., 177,] when Lyons and Vienne are spoken of as “ Met- 
ropoles,”t+ In the account quoted above, of the Council, men- 
tion is made of the Dioceses in Gaul over which Ireneeus pre- 
sided. We said, in a note, a few words as to the translation 
of xapoxia by Diocese ; but it may be well to add here, that 
Eusebius himself interprets the word—as in many other places 
—so especially when he says that Ireneus “received the 
Episcopate of the xapocxia, the Diocese, of Lyons,” after Pothi- 
nus. And, lastly, Eusebius, in his account of the troubles be- 
tween Polycrates, of Ephesus, and Victor, of Rome, states 
that Ireneeus wrote a letter to Victor “in the name of the 
brethren in Gaul over whom he presided.”§ Let us put the 
statements together. Irenzeus is Bishop of Lyons, a Metrop- 
olis, presides over the Dioceses of Gaul, signs a conciliar act, 
and writes an Epistle in the name of his brethren—namely, 
in all probability, Bishops—to the Bishop of Rome. If this 
is not the “ Provincial System,” what is it ? 


* Eusebius, Lib. IV. c. xxiii. + Euseb. Lib. V. ec. i. 
¢ Euseb. Lib V.c. vy. § Euseb. Lib. V. ¢. xxiv. 
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In the case of the Council held in Osrhoéne, no Bishop is 
mentioned, and we have, therefore, no testimony or date to 
consider. 

The letter of Bacchylus, of Corinth, is mentioned in a way 
which involves some doubt. The word which we have trans- 
lated ‘‘ in particular,” is isiwc; and it certainly may be used to 
indicate something which distinguished the letter of the Co- 
rinthian Bishop. So Jerome understood it, when he wrote, 
“ Bacchylus, Bishop of Corinth . . . . wrote a wonderful book 
concerning the Paschal Feast, in the name of all the Bishops 
who were in Achaia.”* On the other hand, Eusebius may, pos- 
sibly, mean to say, that the letter was private, and not Synod- 
ical in character.| This interpretation is not, however, very 
probable or natural: while the mention of Bacchylus, in a 
previous chapter, as Bishop of Corinth in Hellas, indicates 
something specific and prominent in the position of Corinth. 
It should be observed that Hellas and Achaia might here be 
used interchangeably, and that Corinth was the Metropolis of 
Achaia. 

The Asian Council remains to be considered. The narrative 
informs us that ¢ Victor, of Rome, had written to Polycrates, 
Bishop of Ephesus, requesting him to convene the Bishops of 
Proconsular Asia—for that is what Asia here means—that Pol- 
ycrates did call them together, presided over them, and wrote, 
in behalf of the great number who assembled, an Epistle in his 
own name. Why should all this be? Can any simpler, or, 
indeed, any other answer be given, than that Ephesus was the 
Metropolis of the Ecclesiastical Province of Asia, as it was, 
also, of the civil Province of Proconsular Asia, and that Poly- 
crates was, whatever he may have | een called, the Metropolitan ? 
Can the narrative mean anything else? And is it not childish 
to be clamoring for names, so long as we find things ? 

A contemporary passage of Tertullian throws light on the 
evidence of these Councils, and is itself, in turn, enlightened by 
them :— 

* Jerome de Vir. Iilustr. c, xliv. 

+ He uses the expression idia éxioréAy in this sense, Lib. VI. c, xi. 


¢ Euseb. Lib. Vc. xxiv. 
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“Come now,” he says, “ you that wish to turn this restlessness to 
profit, in the search after salvation; run over the Apostolic churches, 
in which the very Chairs of the Apostles still preside in their places, 
in which their authentic letters are recited, uttering the voice and im- 
aging the person of each one of them. Is Achaia nearest to you? 
You have Corinth. If you are not far from Macedonia, you have Phil- 
ippi, you have Thessalonica. If you can reach Asia, you have Eph- 
esus. If you join Italy, you have Rome.* 

Here is, identically, the same arrangement as that which ap- 
pears in the accounts of the Councils, save only, that in those 
Macedonia is not spoken of. But in Achaia, Asia, and Italy, 
Corinth, Ephesus, and Rome, respectively, “‘ preside” as Apos- 
tolic Sees. The history of Eusebius and the passage from Ter- 
tullian, precisely fit with each other ; and they fit as precisely 
with the “ Provincial System.” Do they fit with anything 
else ? 

A few years earlier than the time of these Councils, about 
A. D., 170, Dionysius was Bishop of Corinth ; of whom Euse- 
biusf says :-— 

“ Tn an Epistle to the Church at Gortyna, and to the other Churches 
in Crete, he commends their Bishop, Philip. . . . . He also wrote to 
the Church at Amastris, together with those in Pontus... . . He al- 
so adds some expositions of the sacred writings, in which he intimates 

that Palmas was then Bishop.” 


Now it is well known that Gortyna was, later on, the Me- 
tropolis of Crete,{ and the hypothesis that it now occupied the 
same position, under whatever name, explains the way in which 
it is mentioned here. We must also call our readers’ attention 
to the confirmation of the account of the Council in Pontus, 
and of the position of Palmas, which the latter portions of 
the extract afford. 





* De Prescript. Heret. c. xxxvi. 

+ Hist. Eccl. Lib. TV. c: xxiii. Although it is foreign to our immediate topic, we 
cannot refrain from adding a few words of another, as to the value of the History 
of Eusebius. ‘‘ Never was a work of its kind more abundant, in proportion to its 
size, in extracts and documents. He has handed down an account of the labors of 
writers, of whose very names we should otherwise have been ignorant. Ina word, 
he established the only Christian history upon the most satisfactory foundation; 
and set an example of diligence and accuracy, which have never been surpassed, 
and rarely equaled by his successors.” Dowling, Study of Eccl. Hist. p. 16. 
¢ Bingham’s Antiquities, Book IX. c. iv. See. 11. 
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A still more venerable witness will carry us back to the very 
beginnings of the second century, and, indeed, connect us with 
Apostolic times. In his Epistle to the Romans, Ignatius, of 
Antioch, calls himself “‘ Bishop of Syria.” And later on, ask- 
ing from all Churches their prayers, he speaks of the Church 
in Syria as having no Bishop on earth after his death. Bishop 
Pearson’s comment says all that is needed here :— 


“Since Antioch was the head and Metropolis of Syria, and he was 
Bishop of Antioch, he not improperly calls himself Bishop of Syria. 
For, though the name, Metropolitan, was not yet employed, neverthe- 
less, the Bishop of the Metropolis had some rights over the Churches 
in other cities, which, by Roman law, was subject to the Metropolis.’’* 


And now, to bind all this testimony together, and to give it 
cohesion and consistency, we have the Apostolic Canon :— 


“The Bishops of every zation ought to own him who is chief among 
them, and esteem him as their head, and do nothing extraordinary 
without his consent, but every one only those things which concern 
his own See, and the country subject to it. But neither let him [the 
chief] do anything without the consent of all.”’t 

The only question as to the translation and meaning of the 

d 5 
Canon—rapoxia has been spoken of before—grows out of the 
word nation, in the original évovc; a word which cannot, here, 
signify gentiles, or heathen, or anything of the sort. We may 
obtain some help in arriving at its meaning from St. Luke’s 
account of the Miracle at Pentecost.” 

« And there were dwelling at Jerusalem, Jews, devout men, out of 
every nation [xavric 2vove | under heaven. . . . Parthians ,and Medes, 
and Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in Judea, and 
Cappadocia, in Pontus and Asia, Phrygia, and Pamphylia, in Egypt, 
and in the parts of Libya about Cyrene, and strangers of Rome, Jews 
and proselytes, Cretes, and Arabians.” 

The word is used also in the same way in the Martyrdom of 
Ignatius, where the ‘‘ Scythians, Dacians, and many other na- 
tions [év7]’’§ are mentioned. 

Now this gives an insight into the Apostolic and sub-Apos- 
tolic use of the word é7, when it did not signify the Gentiles, 





* Jacobson, Patres Apostolici, Vol. II. pp. 350, 369. 
+ The Canon is variously numbered, xxvii, xxxiii, xxxv. 
t Acts, u. 5, 9, 10, 11. 8 Sec. IL. 
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and was not applied to the Jews. It indicates a people occu- 
pying a comparatively small space. It did not include even 
those who spoke one language. For the Medes and Elamites 
or Persians spoke the same language, only in different dialects. 

It is worthy of note, also, that while there may be some dif- 
ficulty in placing the Parthians and Medes, yet every other na- 
tion and place mentioned by St. Luke, and in the Martyrdom, 
became one Ecclesiastical Province.* The customary transla- 
tion, therefore, in the Canon of sv» by Province, is not, prob- 
ably wide of the mark. Anyhow, the Canon recognizes the 
*¢ Provincial System,” and harmonizes exactly with the histor- 
ical notices which have been brought under consideration. 

A woerd—and our limits forbid more—must be added as to 
the date of the Apostolic Canons. The general opinion of our 
own scholars is, we believe, that of Beveridge, that they are 
all a compilation of laws made, not at one time, or one place, 
but by various Councils of the second and third centuries ; 
and that they represent the law and practice of the Church for 
at least a century and a half before the Nicene Council. 

And now, shall we—not pretending to have exhausted it— 
sum up our evidence ? If we consider it in its relations to 
time, it runs back from the Nicene Synod, step by step, to at 
least the second decade of the first century after the Apostles. 
If we consider it in its relations to the extent of Christendom, 
it comes from all parts and portions of the Church ; wherever 
the Church is, it is. If we consider its character, how vari- 
ously it comes out in historical statements, in Synodical Let- 
ters and decisions, in official correspondence, in hints and ob- 
servations, all of which fit, joint, articulate themselves together, 
all agreeing in, all adjusting themselves with, all explicable by, 
and therefore, all witnessing to the “‘ Provincial System.” 

Nor is it difficult to see how this System grew naturally and 
necessarily, on the one hand, out of the growth, the relations, and 
the circumstances of the Church, just as the Parochial System 
did, out of different relations and circumstances, on the other 


* This is proved by a comparison of the names with the Notitie given by Bing- 
ham, Book IX. 
+See, especially, the work so often quoted above. 
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hand ; having, by the way, no more to do with Popery, than the 
other had with Congregationalism. When the Apostles, “ be- 
ginning at Jerusalem,” went forth to spread the Church and 
propagate the Faith, they found the Roman Empire divided into 
Provinces, in the chief cities of which they first planted the 
Cross. To see this, we only need to study the records of Mis- 
sionary effort and journeying, in the Book of Acts ; while the 
very superscriptions of St. Paul’s Epistles, when they are care- 
fully considered, help us to understand it.* Then, as from 
these centres, the Church spead out, as, in its entireness it had 
done from Jerusalem, and other Sees grew up around the original 
one in the chief city of the civil Province, and legislation and 
administration required Synodical consultation and action, the 
Ecclesiastical Province was formed, coterminous, naturally, with 
the civil Province. So that we should, a priori, expect just 
that result which, as we have seen, comes out in the history of 
the early centuries. 

As time went on and the Empire became Christian, and the 
Emperors acquired an influence and a voice in the arrangements 
of the Church, these Provinces were changed and multiplied. 
Still, we have a curious proof that their ancient and primitive 
arrangement was not destroyed. For the twelfth Canon of 
Chalcedon, reads as follows :— 


“Tt has come to our knowledge, that some persons, contrary to the 
laws of the Church, having had recourse to the secular powers, have, 
by means of pragmatic orders, [i. e, imperial rescripts,| divided one 
Province into two, so that there are thus two Metropolitans in one 
Province. ‘The Holy Synod has therefore determined that no Bishop 
shall, for the future, dare to do any such thing, and that he who shall 
attempt such a thing shall be deposed from his own rank. Such cit- 
ies, however, as have been already honored with the name of Metrop- 
olis by royal letters, and the Bishop who has charge of the Church 
of such a city, shall enjoy the honorary title only, the proper rights 
being preserved to that which is in truth the Metropolis.” 


With this citation we close our first line of inquiry, which, 
we think, has established the primitive character of the ‘ Pro- 
vincial System,” and proved that the Nicene Fathers spake 


*Beveridge, de Metropolitanis : compare a striking passage in Blunt's First Three 


Centuries. 
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advisedly, and meant what they said, when they called it an 


ancient custom. 


But, we are told, the “ Provincial System” was the parent 
of the Papacy. Popes, it is said, were a legitimate development 
of Metropolitans ; Metopolitans are embryo Popes. When 
this difficulty is raised, if there is any very definite idea in the 
mind of the objector, he must have reference to the Spiritual 
Supremacy of the Papacy. He can hardly allude to the Tem- 
poral Power. The fact that by the year 700, the Pope was the 
richest land owner in Italy, the gift of territory by the Lom- 
bard King, Luitprand, the still richer and more extensive dona- 
tion of Pepin, of France, the grant of Charlemagne,—it is diffi- 
cult to see what connection these things have with Metropolitans 


and Provinces. 


Nay, it may as well be remembered, that in 


order to carry out their plans, the Archbishopric of Ravenna 
was assumed, by two Popes, to themselves! It cannot be the 
Temporal Power, then, that we must consider here, but the 
Spiritual Supremacy. 

We remember, years ago, to have seen, somewhere, the 
shrewd observation, that there was a sense in which Popery 
grew out of the Primitive Church ; that is to say, that the 
Primitive Church was capable of being corrupted and per- 
verted into Popery. History proves the truth of this asser- 
tion. And we may carry out the observation even further, and 
say, that could any Church organization, doctrine, or worship 
prove that it could, by no possibility be thus corrupted or per- 
verted into Popery, it would only prove that it was not the or- 
ganization, doctrine, or worship of the Primitive Church. 

In this sense, then, Popery might follow Metropolitans and 
Provinces, as indeed it did ; but so it might, also, follow Bish- 
ops, Presbyters and Deacons, or the two Orders of Presbyte- 
rianism, or the no-particular-Orders of Congregationalism. In 
all these cases, the questions would remain to be asked and 
answered,—Is this a true development, or only a corruption ? 
Has it grown out of these things, or displaced them? Is the 
process one of carrying out, or of destroying? We may as 
well say, at once, that we regard the assertion that the Papacy 


grew out of Metropolitans and Provinces, if anything more is 
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meant by it than what we have just said, as a patent instance 
of that most vulgar of all fallacies, post hoc ergo propter hoc. 
In any other view than the one indicated above, Metropolitans 
and Provinces have just as much to do with Popery as, in old 
Latimer’s sermon, Tenterden steeple had with the Goodwin 
sands, and they have no more. 

What, more than anything else, gave the Roman Church 
power and rule over other Churches ? Appellate jurisdiction. 
And this—though often claimed as granted at Nice—was first 
given by the Council of Sardica in 347. The third Canon of 
that Council allowed an appeal from Provincial Judgments, to 
the Bishop of Rome. In other words, it overrode the rights of 
Metropolitans, in favor of the Roman See. And from that 
day forward, it was by the extinction of Metropolitan as well 
as Episcopal rights, that Rome advanced ; till this Sardican 
grant—intended perhaps only to be given to Julius of Rome 
personally—of authority “to receive and try appeals of Bish- 
ops, who wished to appeal from the decisions of Synods,” was 
enlarged into “authority to evoke causes to Rome, to summon 
Bishops, ex-officio, and to proceed to review and set aside the 
Judgments of Councils.* The great barriers’against the Pa- 
pacy, were, first, Diocesan, and next, Metropolitan Bishops. 
And the way that Popery grew out of them, was by destroying 
them. 

The student of Ecclesiastical History can readily test the en- 
tire correctness of this assertion. Take the case of Damasus, 
Bishop of Rome, (A. D. 366,) and the way in which, by the 
aid of the Emperor Gratian, he subjected the Metropolitans ; 
take the instance of Innocent I., (A. D. 402,) and his assump- 
tions of hyper-Metropolitical power over Illyria, rebuked, as 
they afterwards were, by an Imperial statute ; take the at- 
tempt of Zosimus (A. D. 417) to transfer the Metropolis -of 
Southern France from Vienne to Arles ; and, later on, of Leo 
I., (A. D. 440,)¢ to change it back to Vienne; take the far 
later instance of Hinemar, of Rheims ; take, in a word, the 

* Hussey’s Rise of the Papal Power, p. 5. 

+ The dates are those of the accessions of the Popes. 
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whole course of History, and the conclusion is the same. The 
Papacy was elevated on the ruins of Metropolitan and Dio- 
cesan power. And this, we think, can hardly be called a 


development. 

Whatever else, then, the Provincial System may be, it is 
Primitive and anti-Papal. Under what modifications, and in 
what precise form, it shall be received among us, is a question 
which demands our careful consideration. In some form or 
-another, we must have it. In one cumbrous, unwieldy, dan- 
gerous form, we have it now. Shall we never have it in any 


other ? Y 
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Art. IV.—THE MORAVIANS AND THE MORAVIAN EPIS- 
COPATE. 


(1.) Spangenberg’s Life of Nicholas Lewis Count Zinzendorf, 
Bishop and Ordinary of the Church of the United Breth- 
ren. London: 1838. 


(2.) Text Book of Church History. By Dr. Joun Henry 
Kurtz, Vol. II. Philadelphia: 1862. 


(3.) John Wesley's Journal ; Philip’s Life and Times of 
Whitefield ; Burk’s Life of Bengel, &c., &c. 


Among the plans lately proposed for the restoration of Unity 
among Protestants, one is, that Non-Episcopalians shall con- 
sent to a sort of compromise, by consenting to receive the Epis- 
copate and Episcopal Ordination from the Moravians. This, 
it is urged, will enable Protestant Episcopal Churchmen to re- 
gard their Orders as valid, and so prepare the way for some- 
thing like Visible Unity among us. 

Now, we see, in the outset, several objections to any such 
scheme as this. In the first place, we have not observed the 
first intimation that the Sects about us desire any such Visible 
Unity, or any real Visible Unity whatsoever. As far as they 
have indicated any feeling or any opinion on the subject, they 
do not regard such Unity as of the slightest importance ; nay, 
many of them are evidently opposed to it, and would, if really 
called out, contend against it with all their might. The Rev. 
Dr. Bacon, of New Haven, Conn.,—a clear-headed man, who 
represents the Congregational theory, and which is the pre- 
vailing theory throughout large portions of the North and 
North-West, recently furnished a paper for one of the meet- 
ings of the Christian Union Society, in which this whole mat- 
ter of outward Visibility was treated, (from his stand-point,) 
logically and ably. The paper, however, was quietly and sig- 
nificantly ignored ; though it was, in fact, the paper of the 
meeting. The fundamental principle of Congregationalism is, 
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that the Christian Ministry is not a positive Institution of 
Jesus Christ ; but that it originates, immediately and directly, 
from the people ; in whom, primarily, this power is supposed 
to be lodged ; in other words, startling as the position appears, 
that the people, not Jesus Christ, are the true ultimate source 
of Ecclesiastical and Ministerial power. And then, as to the 
nature of the Ministry itself; it is contended, by Congrega- 
tionalists,—and we believe it to be held by nineteen-twentieths 
of the New School Presbyterians,—that the Christian Ministry 
is not a distinct Order of men; and hence, strictly speaking, 
that there is no such thing as a Christian Ministry in distinc- 
tion from the people at large. 

In proof that we have stated this theory correctly, we quote 
from the ‘‘ Congregational Catechism,” the modern text-book 
of the System, and we commend the extracts to those among 
us who believe that Unity with these Sects is among the things 


either possible or desirable :— 


QUESTION 13. “ Where does all Ecclesiastical power and authority 
reside?” + ANswer. “ Primarily in the individual communities or lo- 
cal Churches.’’* 

Ques. 14. “ Whence does a local Church derive all its power?” 
Ans. “From the good pleasure of God, authorizing and requiring 
Christians to form themselves into Churches, and to regulate all their 
proceedings according to their discretion, in conformity with the laws 
of God.”’t 

Ques. 16. “ What is it that imparts official power to the officers of 
a Church?” Ans. “Their election or appointment by the Church, 
according to its by-laws, and their formal induction into office agree- 
ably to the same laws.”’f 

Ques. 54. “ Did Ordination convey to the person official powers which 
he could not otherwise possess?” Ans. “No. The ordination was rather 
a recognition of him as one already clothed with official powers by 
virtue of his previous election or appointment to office.’’§ 

Ques. 56. “Who had the power of ordaining officers in the primi- 
tive Church?” Ans. “Those, doubtless, who had the power of elect- 
ing or appointing such officers, provided they were competent to con- 
duct the sulemn exercises in a proper manner ;” that is, the people,|| &c. 

Ques. 57. “ Did the officers of the primitive Church, by virtue of 
their ordination, become a distinct order of men from the people !” 
Ans. “No! They did not becomea distinct order of men,’’ &c.§| 





*Cong. Cat. p.12. Ibid, p.13. tIbid, p.13. §Ibid., p.47. | Tbid., p. 48 
Ibid., pp. 48, 49. 
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The above quotations leave us no room to doubt what this 
modern theory is, in respect to the origin and nature of the 
Christian Ministry. 

In respect to the basis of Doctrine, in this new plan of Unity, 
it is proposed that the Sects about us shall simply come back 
to the Nicene Creed, as an authoritative standard of the Faith ; 
and that we shall meet together upon that common platform. 
This is all very well, in theory. The giving up of the Primi- 
tive Creeds for metaphysical and philosophical interpretations 
of those Creeds, was, undoubtedly, the bane and curse of the 
Protestant Sects ; and has led, by logical and necessary se- 
quence, to the horrible dogmas of modern Rationalism and 
Infidelity. But will these Sects come back to the Primitive 
Creeds ? That is the question. Individuals might agree to do 
this, perhaps ; but the great body of the Sects will not, and 
cannot do it, without stultifying themselves. They, for ex- 
ample, who still adhere to the Calvinistic theory, of course will 
not do it ; and they, on the other hand, who have swung to 
the opposite extreme of Rationalism, who have given up the 
doctrine of Inspiration, of the Fall, the Incarnation, the Atone- 
ment, the Resurrection, the Trinity, the Covenant, and Sacra- 
ments,—these men, most assuredly, will not accept the Nicene 
Creed, in its plain and honest interpretation. So that, in res- 
pect to Doctrine, as well as Order and Discipline, we see no 
prospect of Visible Unity on the plan proposed. 

But, suppose that we are mistaken, as to the temper and 
disposition of the Sects on the subject of Visible Unity. Sup- 
pose that they are conscious of the evils and the sin of Schism, 
and of the multiform Heresies which naturally are springing 
up among them. Suppose them to be ardently desirous to re- 
turn to Unity, on what we believe to be the true and only pos- 
sible basis of such Unity, to wit, the Faith, Order, and Wor- 
ship of the Ante-Nicene Church ; what hinders such a return 
now? There is no compromise about it, either necessary or 
possible. It is not owr basis, in the sense of belonging exclu- . 
sively to us as Churchmen ; or, to use the common term, Prot- 
estant Episcopalians. It is simply the basis of the Church, as 
it was confessedly founded by the Apostles, under the promised 

VOL? XVII. 20* 
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guidance of the Holy Ghost. It is simply the Church, as it 
was in the days of her pristine simplicity, purity, power, and 
glory. It is the Church sub cruce, as it used to be called ; the 
Church under the shadow of the Cross ; or, rather, under the 
very Cross itself. This, of course, is the old Catholic rule, the 
“semper, ubique, ab omnibus.” This is what Tertullian 
means, when he says: “ This principle avails against all here- 
sies.. Whatsoever is first, is true ; whatsoever is later, is adul- 
terate.” Given, the supernatural establishment of Christianity 
AS AN INSTITUTION ; and from this rule there is no appeal. 
So the English Reformers believed ; and so they acted. And 
the Anglican Reformed Church stood forth, restored to its 
primitive purity and beauty ; Catholic, for every Truth of God ; 
Protestant, against every Efror of man. This rule, of course, 
gives the death-blow to Popery, ancient and modern; as Brown- 
son, the ablest Romish controversialist in this country, confess- 
ed, not long since: ‘ These [developmentists] not accepting the 
authority of the Church, cannot, without such theory, get over 
the difficulties presented to their minds by the Fathers, nor can 
we, without it, satisfactorily explain those difficulties to them.” 

Why then, we say again, go to the Moravians, as a sort of 
middle ground between the Church and the Sects, and on which 
middle ground we are to meet them in the way of compromise ? 
compromise of what? If there is an essential principle in- 
volved, have we any such principles to sacrifice ? And if we 
have, and we are ready to make it, is that the way to purchase 
a solid, substantial, lasting peace? Not if we understand 
the practical retributions of the divine economy, or the lessons 
of history, or the laws of human nature. If the Sects are 
simply mistaken, in their ecclesiastical position, and we hon- 
estly believe they are, let them simply change their base ; let 
them merely come back to the Primitive Church, as their pat- 
tern. That is all. If it makes them Episcopalians, instead 
of Presbyterians and Independents, we cannot help it. If it 
gives them the Old Creeds, and a Primitive Liturgic Worship, 
it only benefits them and does not injure us. In such a step, 
there is no compromise called for, on either side. 

If, however, they will insist ona return to Visible Unity, 
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but not through the Succession of the American branch of the 
Church, then we have a right, and it is our duty, to demand 
two things; Ist, that this restoration to Unity, shall be 
through a Ministry, whose primitive and Apostolic character 
is unquestionable ; and 2d, that it shall be through some 
branch of the Church whose past history and present condi- 
tion as to Doctrine, Discipline, and Worship, render it fully 
worthy of our respect and confidence. And here we come to 
the special subject of our present examination. Are the Mo- 
ravians such a branch of the Church ? Have they an unques- 
tionably Apostolic Ministry ? Is their past history in respect 
to Doctrine, Discipline, and Worship, such that we are willing 
thus to give them a virtual endorsement ? 

On both these points, we are more than doubtful. In res- 
pect to the Ministry, the subject has been so thoroughly ex- 
amined by an English writer, that we shall reprint his argu- 
ment entire, at the conclusion of this Article. It covers the 
whole ground, and is so far exhaustive, as to put the reader in 
possession of all the main facts bearing upon the subject. 
These he can judge for himself; and we see not how he can 
come to any other conclusion than that the regularity and 
validity of the Orders of the Moravian Ministry are at least 
exceedingly doubtful. 

In respect to the internal history of the Moravians, the state 
of practical religion among them, of Doctrine, Discipline, and 
Worship, we cannot but believe that a most erroneous im- 
pression prevails among us. An outline of their exterior life 
and history will be found in the paper to which we have allu- 
ded. But almost nothing is generally known among us, respect- 
ing the real character and the past internal history of the Mora- 
vians themselves. We have ordinarily heard of them, as a 
body of Christians somewhat insignificant in numbers, yet of 
certain strongly marked features ; possessing an earnest mis- 
sionary zeal ; exhibiting a spirit of persistence, and self-sacri- 
fice, worthy of all praise. Their recognition by the British 
Parliament, and by certain English Bishops, during the first 
half of the last century,—concerning which more will be said in 
the paper reprinted below,—the Missions of the Moravians to 
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this country, especially to the Indians, so also the character of 
the Moravian settlements themselves in this country, which 
have been, to a large extent, free from many of the gross abuses 
and corruptions of the System, in its earlier.days,—all this, has 
given to the Moravians a general reputation, by which they 
have been favorably known. It is due, however, to ourselves, 
due to the Moravians, due tv the cause of truth, due to the 
Church of Christ, especially if the question of communion and 
fellowship with them is to be brought before us as a practical 
matter, that we should know more respecting the doctrinal be- 
lief, the interior life and character, the inspiring genius and 
controlling element, the practical operations and historic de- 
velopments, of the Moravian Christians. 

Every new Sect is based upon the revival of some forgotten 
or neglected truth, or principle, or duty. The essence of Sect 
consists in giving to such development of an individual truth or 
duty a central, controlling position and power ; in substituting 
one truth, for the whole circle and body of Truths. Count Zin- 
zendorf, under whom the ‘‘ Renewed Fraternity” came promi- 
nently before the world, and who may be called the father and 
founder of the present Moravian Systém, was a remarkable 
man. He had many of the elements of what is called a “ Re- 
former.” He had genius, wealth, rank, zeal, energy, and in- 
dustry. He had that sort of magnetic presence and power, 
which made him a central, rallying point ; so that, uncon- 
sciously, and we may say, at first undesignedly, he became a 
leader, a representative man. He had more than all this. In 
that deadly stupor, that internal spiritual decay and corrup- 
tion, which had already taken possession of the Lutheran body, 
one great truth was ignored. It was the Atoning Sacrifice of 
the Cross. 

That truth, Zinzendorf seized hold of with all his heart. It 
became a passion with him. Among the little band of refu- 
gees who gathered around him at Herrnhut, in 1722, he found 
his first field of labor ; and there, was developed the germ of 
that system which afterwards, during the remaining almost 
forty years of his life, grew into such large proportions. Like 
John Wesley and Whitefield, in the depth and engrossing 
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power of his religious character,—like them, in his ability to 
infuse his own wonderful spiritual vitality into the hearts of 
others, and mould them to his will, he was, yet, most unlike 
John Wesley in the constructive and administrative element. 
Whether Wesley did not owe his success in this respect to the 
English Church, in which he had been educated, and to which 
he clung to the very last, may fairly be asked. And, that Mo- 
ravianism depended, for its permanency, on the organic form 
into which it grew mainly through English influence, is a point 
on which we see no room for doubt. But Count Zinzendorf 
built up his System, at first, without any system or method. 
It grew up without any organic type, like that which is hid- 
den in the heart of the acorn. Zinzendorf did not, at first, in- 
tend to found a Sect. As Spangenberg says ; ‘‘Those are right, 
who regard the Congregations of the United Brethren as insti- 
tutions, as founded by our Lord Jesus Christ in His Church, 
in order to present a barrier to the flood of corruption now 
breaking in upon doctrine and life.”* It seomed expedient to 
have an Episcopacy, at a certain period, and so he sought and 
pretended to have Episcopacy. He saw the nocessity, at cer- 
tain crises, of having some avowed System of Faith or doc- 
trinal belief ; and then he professed to hold to the Augsburgh 
Confession ; yet Pietists, and Separatists, and Calvinists, 
flocked to his standard, united by a bond of Jove, not of faith. 

The life and history of Zinzendorf, from the year 1722 to 
the year 1760, when he died, is the history of Moravianism it- 
self. Wedo not attempt a sketch of that history here. All 
that we propose, is, to notice some of its more peculiar fea- 
tures, growing largely out of the idiosyncracies and weaknesses 
and faults of Count Zinzendorf; and so, to correct popular 
misapprehensions as to the System. 

A leading feature of Zinzendorf’s plan, in the outset, and 
he never lost sight of it, was that to which we have already 
alluded, and which he borrowed from Spener, The Ecelesiola in 
Ecclesia, the little Churches within the Church ; the gathering 
together, in the most intimate communion and fellowship, and 
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bound by special vows, of those who were regarded as truly 
sincere and holy, and the adoption of a distinct mode of life 
and spiritual discipline, adapted tosuch seraphic beings. Ben- 
gel detected this weakness in the System, in the outset ; saw 
in it the germs of mischief, and witnessed against it. This 
feature of Moravianism seems to cling somewhat to the System 
even now. Its members, apparently, do not wish for such 
identification in the One Body of Christ, as shall ignore their 
pretension to superior sanctity. They seem to be reformers, a 
‘peculiar people,” by profession. A similar exhibition we 
have seen in our own day, in those Spiritual Homes or Com- 
munities, which grew out of the intense Spiritualism of a 
quarter of acentury ago, and yet which, as a matter of fact, 
have become the dens of such abominable uncleanness and im- 
piety. Zinzendorf’s rejection of Creeds and adoption of feeling, 
as the only test of piety, led, to some extent, to just such re- 
sults. His biographer, Spangenberg, who was his personal 
friend and admirer, and also a “‘ Bishop,” though he writes with 
great caution, yet admits, incidentally, the degree to which 
this intense spiritualism, and mysticism, and sensuous emo- 
tionalism, perverted the judgment, and was fruitful in ungod- 
liness of living. We shall see more of this, hereafter, and es- 
pecially in the Letter of Whitefield, which we shall give pres- 
ently. 

As a specimen of the religious discipline of the Moravians, we 
cite a passage or two from his friendly biographer, Spangen- 
berg. The Count determined, in 1741, “ to bear testimony to 
the Genevese Church, where, formerly, the great John Calvin 
had taught.” So, taking forty or fifty chosen “ brethren and 
sisters,” he goes to Switzerland. His biographer says :— 


“The Count’s residence, therefore, constituted a little Church in 
Geneva, with all its different choirs. Each choir held first its own 
matins. The whole Church then came together, and the Count then 
gave them an address. At eight o’clock in the evening, they again 
assembled, and edified each other with singing ; on which a Bible les- 
son followed, with some of the learned brethren, at which others were 
also present. Afterwards, the brethren and sisters assembled, who 
divided the hours with eaeh other, from four in the morning till mid- 
night, for intercession and converse with the Lord. At the same 
time, there was an evening service for those who were not of that com- 
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pany; and from twelve till four o’clock, there was a night watch for 
prayer, which was held by the brethren in turns,” &c.* 


Whitefield, in the Letter which we shall give below, alludes 
more particularly to the manner in which these services were 
conducted. 

To show the extent to which spiritual delusion grew up 
among the Moravians, we make another extract from his biog- 
rapher. 

“ About this time, various gifts and spiritual powers manifested 
themselves in the Church at Herrnhut, and, in particular, many mi- 
raculous cures. Its members believed, in filial simplicity, the words 
which the Saviour spoke respecting the hearing of prayer; and when 
any particular affair pressed itself upon them, they spoke with him 
concerning it, and expected every good thing from him; and it was 
done unto them according to their faith. The Count heartily rejoiced 
at this, and secretly praised the Saviour, who looks with such conde- 
scension on the poor and needy.” 


What this biographer calls the Count’s “ familiar intercourse 
with the Saviour,” was another feature which helps to explain 
his character. In the Count’s address at Geneva, he says ; 
“for more than fifty years, I have conversed, as it were, per- 
sonally, with the Saviour, and feel happier every day in doing 
so.” And in his earlier years, the biographer tells us, that 
sometimes, when he had pen, ink and paper before him, he 
wrote a little note to his beloved Saviour,—told Him in it how 
his heart felt towards Him, and threw it out of the window, 
in the hopes that He would find it.” &c., &c.f 

It is not strange, that with a man like Count Zinzendorf, a 
man of high civil rank and office, which he still retained, a 
man of large wealth, around whom devotees from different 
governments and principalities gathered, bound together and 
to him, by secret vows ; and all this, too, where the Union of 
Church and State obtained ; and where civil amd religious 
Wars raged furiously—we say, it is not strange that the Mo- 
ravian communities became a frequent source of suspicion and 
political trouble. In consequence of complaints made to the 
Privy Council, the Count was banished from Herrnhut, and 
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from Saxony, for ten years; at a later date, the Moravian 
settlers at Herrnhaag were banished by the Government at 
Bidingen, and sought refuge in America ; and he himself was 
banished, by the Empress of Russia, from her territories. So 
also, though on different grounds, the Synod of Holland issued 
a Pastoral Letter, warning “the members of the Dutch 
Church” against “ opinions which did not accord with the doc- 
trines of Christ and His Apostles.”* In England, whither 
he went repeatedly, and where he spent a considerable portion 
of the later years of his life, he sought and obtained from Par- 
liament, in 1749, a recognition of the United Brethren, as 
* An Ancient Protestant Episcopal Church,” and he also had 
frequent conferences with Archbishop Potter, Dr. Sherlock, 
Bishop of London, and the Bishop of Lincoln. In 1737, 
Archbishop Potter made a formal statement to the Venerable 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, that the Moravi- 
ans were an Apostolic and Episcopal Church ; and this he did, 
in part most certainly, on testimony which Count Zinzendorf 
himself laid before him ;f and so the Moravian Missionaries 
passed into the employ of the Venerable Society. This was 
the one point aimed at by Parliament, and the English Bish- 
ops ; and, ostensibly, it was so, on the part of Count Zinzen- 
dorf. 

The most, then, that can be fairly drawn from the recogni- 
tion of the Moravians by Parliament in certain Acts, and by 
the English Bishops, is, that the Moravians were Episcopal in 
form, and held to the Augsburgh Confession ; and so might 
be looked to, to help supply the pressing spiritual wants in the 
American Colonies. If the statement of Archbishop Potter, 
in 1737, seems to mean more than this, yet there is proof in 
the testimony of Dr. Doddridge, as given by the biographer of 
Whitefield, which we shall cite presently, that the Archbishop 
subsequently had occasion to change his opinion as to the 
Moravian Episcopate. 

On this point of the recognition of Moravian Episcopacy in 
England, there are several things to be noticed. Dates are 
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sometimes an important item in an argument. Spangenberg, 
the Count’s biographer, says :— 

“The Count, seeing that these Prelates, [the Bishop of London, 
and the Bishop of Lincoln,] as well as others of the Church of Eng- 
land, would be glad of a more particular account of the Doctrine, 
Constitution, and practice of the Moravian Church, wrote a copious 
treatise upon the subject in English.’’* 

This was in 1749, twelve years after the statement of Arch- 
bishop Potter ; and it shows, clearly enough, that the true 
Churchly character of Moravianism was not, by any means, a 
settled point in England. Besides this, during all this time, 
American Churchmen in the Colonies were pleading and inter- 
ceding with the English Church for an Apostolic Episcopate.f 
Why were not these men referred to the Moravian Bishops, two 
of whom, Hitschman and Zinzendorf, had both travelled in this 
country ? The English Church Missionaries, in their corres- 
pondence with the Mother Church, allude to these Moravian 
‘“‘ Bishops ;” but never in a manner as recognizing the validity 
of their Orders.t Subsequently, when Seabury went to Eng- 
land to obtain a primitive and Apostolic Episcopacy, why was 
he not reminded of the Moravian Episcopate ? This was un- 
shackled by State fetters, and might have put an end, at once, 
to all his difficulties, if it were what he wanted. That Mo- 
ravian Episcopacy was alluded to in Seabury’s interview with 
the Archbishop of Canterbury; but never as acknowledging 
its validity ; while the Correspondence of Dr. Berkeley, son of 
the noble Dean and Bishop, with Bishop Skinner, of Scotland, 
is negative proof, of the strongest possible kind, that the spu- 
rious character of Moravian Episcopacy was perfectly well un- 
derstood.§ This whole subject of the origin and character of the 
Moravian Episeopate is, however, thoroughly examined in the 
paper of the Hon. and Rev. Dr. Perceval, which we give be- 
low, and to that we now refer the reader. 

That, in seeking recognition from the English Bishops, and 
from Parliament, Zinzendorf had also in view dn increase of his 
own personal authority and power, is more than intimated by 


* Life of Zinzendorf, 389. 
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Whitefield, in the Letter to which we have alluded. Certain 
it is, that so much cumbersome machinery, and becoming all 
the while more and more difficult to manage, demanded one 
ruling and directing head, in order to its working smoothly ; 
and that agency, the Count supplied in his own person. His 
biographer says :—‘‘ At the Synod held in London, in 1741, he 
had been commissioned, after mature deliberation, to take 
charge of the affairs of the brethren, and their Missions, wsth 
unlimited authority, and continue to do so, as long as the case 
required it.”* 

In England, the Count, of course, attracted the attention of 
Mr. Whitefield, and of the Wesleys, whose spiritual life had 
been quickened by the preaching of the Moravian preacher, 
Peter Mohler. These men studied carefully the character of 
the man, of his measures, doctrine, and system. Won, at first, 
by the earnest zeal of a man whose apparent aim was to revive 
pure and undefiled religion, they soon found cause to withdraw, 
utterly, from all association with him. The biographer of 
Charles Wesley says, Zinzendorf’s “‘ theology, as he advanced in 


years, became more unsound, and his influence increasingly 


mischievous ;” while John Wesley was estranged, as by other 
causes, so also by the Antinomianism of the Moravians, and 
their Quietism, which they had learned from Madame Guion 
and other French mystic writers. Mr. Whitefield took equally 
decided ground, not only in renouncing, but denouncing the 
Sect, when he saw what corruptions had already arisen in it. 
Mr. Philip, in his Life and Times of Whitefield, says, the va- 
garies of the Moravians,— 


“ First alarmed, and then alienated, both Watts and Doddridge, as 
well as Whitefield and Wesley. Doddridge was right, too, in suppo- 
sing that ‘they produced the same sentiments in the Archbishop of 
Canterbury.’ Potter could forgive much to a people whom he re- 
cognized as an ‘Apostolic and Episcopal Church;’ dut he seems to 
have doubted, eventually, whether Zinzendorf was elected their Bishop, 
‘plaudente toto calesti choro.’ ”’t 


Whitefield met the matter boldly. He wrote publicly to 
Count Zinzendorf, in the spirit of a man whose confidence had 
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been alienated, and his sympathies outraged. From his long 
Letter, we make a few extracts :— 


“Pardon me, therefore; my lord, if at length, though with great regret, 
as the Searcher of hearts knows, I am constrained to inform your lord- 
ship, that you, together with some of your /eading brethren, have 
been unhappily instrumental in misguiding many real, simple, honest- 
hearted Christians; of distressing, if not totally ruining, numerous 
families ; and introducing a whole farrago of superstitions, not to say 
idolatrous fopperies, into the English Nation.” 


Mr. Whitefield thus proceeds to substantiate these charges. 
He says :— 


“ What instances have we of the first Christians walking round the 
graves of their deceased friends on Easter-day, attended with haut- 
boys, trampets, French-horns, violins, and other musical instruments ? 
Or, where have we the least mention made of pictures of particular 
persons being brought into the first Christian assemblies, and of can- 
dles being placed behind them, in order to give a transparent view of 
the figures? Where was it ever known that the picture of the Apos- 
tle Paul, representing him handing a gentleman and lady up to the 
side of Jesus Christ, was ever introduced into the primitive love- 
feasts? ... And yet, your lordship knows both these have been 
done for you, and suffered by you ; without your having shown, as far 
as I can hear, the least dislike.” ... . 

“ Again, my lord, I beg leave to inquire, whether we hear anything 
in Scripture of Elderesses or Deaconesses of the Apostolical Church- 
es, seating themselves before a table, covered with artificial flowers ; 
and against that, a little altar, surrounded with wax tapers, on which 
stood a cross, composed either of mock or real diamonds, or other 
glittering stones? And yet, your lordship must be sensible this was 
done, in Fetter-Lane Chapel, for Mrs. Hannah Nitschman, the present 
General-Elderess of your Congregation; with this addition, that all 
the sisters were seated, clothed in white, and with German caps; the 
organ also illuminated with three pyramids of wax tapers, each of 
which was tied with ared riband; and over the head of the General- 
Elderess was placed her own picture; and over that, (Aorresco rcfe- 
rens,) the picture of the Son of God.” ... 

“A like scene to this was exhibited by the single brethren, in a 
room of their house at Hatton Garden. .... The floor was cov- 
ered with sand and moss; and in the middle of it was paved a star, of 
different colored pebbles ; upon that was placed a gilded dove, which 
spouted water out of its mouth, &c., &e. The Count, his son, and 
son-in-law, in honor of whom all this was done, with Mrs. Hannah 
Nitschman and Mr. Peter Beehler, and some other laborers, were 
present. ‘These were seated under an alcove, supported by columns 
made of paste-board, and over their heads was painted an oval, an 
imitation of marble, containing the ciphers of Count Zinzendorf’s 
family. Upon a side table was a little altar covered with shells; and 
on each side of the altar was a bloody heart, out of or near which 
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proceeded flames. The room was illuminated with wax tapers; and 
musicians played in an adjoining apartment, while the company per- 
formed their devotions, and regaled themselves with sweetmeats, cof- 
fee, tea, and wine.” 

“ But this is not all. I have another question to propose to your 
lordship. Pray, my lord, did any of the Apostles, or leaders of the 
primitive Churches, ever usurp an authority, not only over people’s 
consciences, but their properties also? or, draw in the members of 
their respective congregations, to dispose of whole patrimonies at 
once? or, to be bound, for thousands of pounds more than they well 
knew they were worth? And yet, your lordship knows this has been 
done, again and again, in order to serve the purposes of the brethren 
for several years last past; and that, too, at, or very near the time, 
when, in order to procure an Act in their favor to go abroad, (which 
now appears to be rather a scheme to settle at home,) they boasted to 
an English Parliament how immensely rich they were. Your lordship 
cannot but be sensible that, at this present time, you stand indebted 
to sundry persons, to the value of forty thousand pounds sterling.” 

“T have been told of a very singular expedient made use of by Mr. 
Peter Boehler, one of the Brethren’s Bishops, in order to strengthen 
the faith and to raise the drooping spirits of Mr. William Bell, who 
hath, unhappily, been drawn in, (with several others,) to be one of 
their agents. It wasthis. It being Mr. Bell’s birth-day, he was sent 
for, from his house in Nevil’s Alley, Fetter-Lane ; but, for a while, hav- 
ing had some words with Mr. Beehler, he refused to come. At length 
he complied; and was introduced into a Hall in the same Alley, 
where was placed an artificial mountain, which, upon singing a par- 
ticular verse, was made to fall down; and then, behind it, was dis- 
covered an illumination, representing Jesus Christ and Mr. Bell, sit- 
ting very near, or embracing each other; and out of the clouds was 
also represented, plenty of money falling round Mr. Bell and the Sav- 
jour.” .... Young Mr. Rhodes was prevailed on, (your lordship 
knows by whom,) about eighteen months ago, to sell his estate of 
above four hundred pounds a year, and went, or was sent off very 
lately, as I am assured, to France; leaving a destitute mother behind 
him, and only with twenty-five pounds ; for the payment of which, he 
left his watch, bureau, horse, and saddle. These are but a few in- 
stances, my lord, amongst many, indeed, too, too many, that might be 
given. The Brethren’s agents, and those concerned with them, can 
best tell what horrid equivocatious, untruths, and low artifices, have 
been used to procure money, at high interest, whenever it was had, 
to keep up the Brethren’s credit.’’* 


Now, it may well be asked, what reply did Count Zinzen- 
dorf offer to such charges as these, publicly made, and by such 
authority ? Not one word. Lord Granville and others, urged 
the Count to prosecute Mr. Whitefield for libel, but he dare 
not, and did not do it. It is, perhaps, worth mentioning, that 
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Lord Granville, in 1752, sold to the Moravians one hundred 
thousand acres of land in North Carolina, for Moravian settle- 
ments ! whether this had anything to do with his zealous de- 
fense of Zinzendorf, Spangenberg does not tell us.* With 
such a record before us, the story of Count Zinzendorf’s mira- 
cles comes back to our ‘recollection ; and we can well under- 
stand why Archbishop Potter should ‘ have doubted, eventu- 
ally, whether Zinzendorf was elected their Bishop ;” and why 
Bishop Lavington should have come to the conclusion, “ that 
the settlement of the Moravians in this kingdom seems to have 
been surreptitiously obtained.” 

We have not yet touched upon what must be regarded as 
certainly one of the very worst features of Moravianism. Its 
polity, policy, and ceremonialism, we have already adverted to. 
We mean, the practical Theology of Zinzendorf, and of the 
Moravians. The period of Zinzendorf’s exile from Saxony, and 
especially the years 1742-50, has been called the “ sifting pe- 
yiod.” The historian, Kurtz, thus briefly sums up these hor- 
rible dogmas and practices. He says :— 

“To this period belong, also, the greatest literary fruitfulness of 
the Count, together with the development of his peculiar theological 
views, modes of speech, and doctrines; the composition and public 
use in worship of the notorious, later expelled, spiritual Hymns, with 
their indescribably foolish trifling, and their partly blasphemous, 
partly obscene, images and analogies; further, the mountebank lau- 
dation of his society ; the not always honest proselytism; the intro- 
duction and practice of a very questionable and shameless matrimo- 
nial discipline.”’t 

A repetition of some of these Hymns, and a description of 
this matrimonial discipline, would be regarded, by every one 
of our readers, as too vile for our pages, and we shall not de- 
file them by the transcription. But these Hymns, and this 
discipline, grew naturally out of the Theology of Zinzendorf ; 
and the principal points of his system, Kurtz thus states :— 

«“ Among the numberless extravagances perpetrated by Zinzendorf 
and the Society, during the so-called si/ting-period, which, however, 
Zinzendorf himself partly abandoned later, the following are the more 
remarkable and obnoxious. 
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(1.) “The doctrine of the maternal office, of the Holy Ghost. Zinzen- 
dorf viewed the Holy Trinity as ‘man, wife, and child.’ (‘ Papa, ma- 
ma, and their little flame, brother lampkin.’) The Holy Ghost fills 
the position of mother, (God the Father’s eternal wife, heart mama ;) 
His maternal office is exercised in a three-fold way—at the eternal 
generation of the Son of God, at the conception of the man Jesus, at 
the regeneration of believers.” 

(2.) “The doctrine of the paternal office of Jesus Christ, (accord- 
ing to Isaiah ix. 6.) The creation of the world was accomplished, 
alone and exclusively by the Son, (the ‘ blessed potter,’ according to 
Gen. ii. 7.;) therefore, Christ is our special father—our direct father. 
The Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, is only ‘ what the world calls a 
father-in-law, a grand-father.’ ” 

(3.) “ Concerning the earthly life of our Saviour, Zinzendorf, in or- 
der to make prominent and clear the depth of his humiliation, loved 
to use the most disrespectful expressions, (journeyman carpenter, 
journeyman, he hung upon the Cross as a gallows-bird,’’) &c. 

(4.) “ He spoke equally disrespectfully, also, of the miserable fish- 
erman’s shepherd’s and visitator stylo; of the classical obscurity, 
and rabbinical, shoulder-minology of the Holy Scriptures. On the 
other hand, he pronounced his Society to be a living Bible.” 

(5.) “ The theory and practice of the marriage mystery; (according 
to Eph. v. 32.) The Society, and every single soul in it, is the spiritual 
bride of Christ; and to make the intimate character of this relation 
clear, marriage-life is depicted, even to obscenity, and applied to the 
spiritual marriage with Christ, especially in the Hymns. But Christ 
is also the proper husband in corporeal matrimony. The begetting 
of children is a work of Christ, (belongs to his paternal office ;) 
earthly husbands are only ‘his procurators, in whose favor he has re- 
signed it;’ they are the vice-christs, vice men of the wives.’’* 

Other extracts, though the meaning is couched in the most 
decent language possible, are so gross, that we purposely omit 
them. We have already cited enough. Kurtz well says :— 
“* He was personally persuaded of his divine calling ; and as he 
was not accustomed to bow to the written Word of God, but 
interpreted it according to his subjective canon ‘ J¢ appears so 
to me,’ and made only this, (together with the lot,) the rule of 
his life and labors,” so he fell into these abominable and fa- 
natical errors. 

With these extracts we conclude our description of the in- 
terior life, the doctrines, and the practical workings of the 
System which Count Zinzendorf founded. We know that he 
afterwards abandoned, in part, many of the worst of these 
corruptions ; and although it was during this “ sifting period,” 





* Kurtz's Church History, Vol. 11. pp. 260-1. 
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the period of these gross errors and abominations, that the 
Count made his journeys to America, where Moravian settle- 
ments were established, and congregations organized, some of 
which still exist, yet these communities, through various influ- 
ences, have become freed from the monstrous features of the 
original Societies, and are doing their work quietly, and in a 
manner to deserve the respect of their Christian brethren. We 
need not say, the Missionary work of the Moravians challenges 
our admiration, and, in many respects, imitation. Yet the 
want of a fixed doctrinal basis, by which the Faith of the So- 
ciety at large may be known and tested ; (Kurtz says, “ free- 
dom from all Creeds is a principle” with them ;) the presence 
of a mystic, and one-sided, emotional element, in their practi- 
cal theory of the Christian Life ; certain peculiarities of Wor- 
ship and Ceremony, such as love-feasts, feet-washings, and the 
fraternal kiss, &c., &c.,—all these must, of necessity, come 
into the question, whenever that question shall be raised, of 
their formal recognition by us asa Branch of the Catholic 
Church of Christ. Strictly on the ground of principle, we 
have yet to see the first intimation that they desire any such 
recognition. Our money, in aid of their Missions, they are quite 
ready to receive. Our implied admission of the extraordinary 
spirituality of these seraphic little ecclesiole, would not, we 
presume, be particularly ungrateful to them. It is time there 
was an end to such sentimentality ; and that we come down a 
little to the line of common life, common sense, and common 
duty. With the wonderful opportunities which God is now 
opening to the Church, at home and abroad, with the new life 
and zeal everywhere apparent among us, and which needs to 
be stimulated and encouraged with every possible incentive, and 
with the imperative claims of our half-starved, self-sacrificing, 
noble missionary band,—we certainly have a call for all our 
combined energies, for some time to come. To tire of, and 
neglect, duties that are real, imperative and pressing, because 
they are common ; and to chase perpetually after what is fan- 
ciful and visionary, because it has the charm of novelty, is a 
marked characteristic of modern charity. It is sensational, 
noisy and conceited ; a thing of platforms, and newspapers, 
and the corners of the streets. It is spurious, and lacks true 
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discernment and sound wisdom. The Kingdom of God com- 
eth not with such observation. The severity of John Ran- 
dolph’s sarcasm,—*‘‘ the Greeks are at your own door, Madam,” 
lay in its truth. 

There remains to be considered, the important question of 
the Moravian Episcopacy,—its origin and validity. On that 
point, and in conclusion, we now give the important paper to 
which we have already alluded :— 


On THE Episcopacy oF THE MORAVIANS.* 


The claim of any body of Christians to be considered a true branch 
of the Church of Christ, must at all times be a matter of deep inte- 
rest to those who desire to see all who are called by the name of Christ, 
“ continuing in the Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in the (con- 
sequently acceptable) breaking of bread and in prayers.”—Acts ii. 
42. When, therefore, among the numerous bodies which are in a 
state of separation from the Apostolical Church in England, one is 
found which claims, equally with that Church, the possession of the 
Apostolic commission, it cannot be wondered at, that when that claim 
is brought forward, as in one or two cases it lately has been, it should 
excite the attention of the members of the Church, and lead them to 
inquire into the uature of it. And as the desire of all must be, to see 
the wounds in Christ’s body healed, rather than torn more widely open, 
it would be with a wish to find that claim established, that the inquiry 
would be made. For so would there be more reasonable hope, that, 
in God’s good time, the division would cease. 

It was with these feelings and in this desire, that the writer of these 
remarks commenced his inquiry, (the result of which is now submitted 
to the reader,) into the claims of the Moravians (so-called) to be con- 
sidered an Episcopal, i. e., an Apostolical branch of the Church of 
Christ. Into the state of religion among them, either as it was, or as 
it is, he has no intention to enter; the former he is unwilling, the lat- 
ter he is unqualified, to discuss. He proposes. therefore, to limit the 
inquiry to the grounds on which they rest their claim to the posses- 
sion of the Apostolic commission, which they assert has legitimately 
descended to them, by Episcopal Succession. For this purpose it will 
be necessary to give a slight sketch of some features of Ecclesiastical 
history, connected with them. 

Moravia and Bohemia were converted to the Christian faith, in the 
ninth century, by the preaching of Cyril and Methodius, two Greek 
Ecclesiastics, who introduced the rites and customs of their own 
(Greek) Church, which were retained, without interruption, until the 
time of Otho the First, towards the close of the tenth century, who 


* The following paper, by the Hon. and Rev. A. P. Perceval, was first published 
in the British Magazine, of 1836; was re-printed, with additions, in the Leeds 
Christian Miscellany, in 1842; and was issued in pamphlet form, in London, in 1843 
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began to endeavor to bring the Moravians under the Papal yoke. This 
attempt was followed up, with more or less success, by succeeding Em- 
perors, and their own Princes, till about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, when the general adoption of all the corruptions and abuses 
of the western Church was enforced, and the Latin language and Po- 
pish ceremonies introduced into the Churches, the marriage of the 
Clergy prohibited, and the use of the cup in the Eucharist denied to 
the people. This was not effected without strenuous opposition on the 
part of individuals, and numerous bodies of the people, of all ranks. 
Among the eminent individuals who, from time to time, arose to wit- 
ness against the Papal usurpations and corruptions, the celebrated 
John Huss occupies the most conspicuous place, who, in 1415, sealed 
his testimony with his blood, being burned alive at Constance, in vio- 
lation of the Emperor’s safe conduct. 

His followers were divided into two parties: 1st Caliztines, so- 
called, because the chief point on which they insisted in their differ- 
ences with Rome, was the use of the cup (Cadiz) for the people in the 
Eucharist. 2d. Tadorites, so-called, from the tents (Tabor) in which 
they dwelt, which name they gave to the mountain on which they 
held their religious assemblies. These last were strenuous in oppo- 
sing a// the Papal additions to Christian doctrines ; and, not content 
with this, sought to propagate their views by the use of the sword. 
This naturally drew upon them the wrath of the government, and af- 
ter a long and cruel war, they were at length dispersed and subjected 
to severe persecutions. ‘The remnant which survived were at length 
permitted to settle at Lititz, in the borders of Silesia and Moravia, in 
the year 1451. Having no Clergy of their own, they were, for a 
time, supplied by some who were sent to them from the Calixtines. 
In 1457, they formed themselves into a community, entitled Unitas 
Fratrum, or the United Brethren: and in 1467, determining to be 
wholly independent, both of the Romish party, whom they hated, and 
of the Calixtines, whom they despised, they sent some Presbyters of 
their number, who had come over to them from the Calixtines and the 
Romanists, to receive what they call Episcopal Orders, from an indi- 
vidual who is styled Stephen, Bishop of the Waldenses in Austria. 
From this time, it is said, they religiously preserved the Episcopal 
Order among them, having generally one Bishop in Poland, another in 
Bohemia, and two in Moravia. In process of time their congrega- 
tions were dispersed and broken up, the number of their Bishops was 
not kept up; and in the year 1710, only two individuals professing to 
have received that Order survived: one of whom was Dr. Daniel 
Jablonsky, chaplain to the King of Prussia: the other, named Sit- 
kovius, resided in Poland. Both these were seniors of the Polish 
branch of the United Brethren. It is from Jablonsky, with the ap- 
proval of Sitvovius, that the Moravians, (so-called,) of the present 
day, profess to have received Episcopal Orders. Let us state the ori- 
gin of this body. Jn the year 1722, Count Zinzendorf, a Polish no- 
bleman, formed an establishment on his estate of a number of individ- 
uals, of different religious persuasions, at a place called Herrnbut. 
Among these were some emigrants from Bohemia and Moravia, who, 
having been brought up in the Church of Rome, had seen reason to 
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abandon its tenets. The settlements increased by the accession of 
individuals from different quarters ; and in 1727, it consisted of about 
three hundred persons, one half of whom are stated to have been Bo- 
hemian or Moravian emigrants. 

Up to the year 1735, they had no Clergy of their own, and availed 
themselves of the ministrations of the Lutheran pastor of the parish, 
at whose hands they received the Holy Sacrament; and great efforts 
were made, on the part of Count Zinzendorf, who was himself a Lu- 
theran, and by other Lutheran members of the community, to bring 
the establishment into entire connection with the Lutherans. ‘This, 
however, was overruled, and the desire to be “independent” led them 
first, to institute among themselves a sort of lay or congregational or- 
ders; and then, to apply to Dr. Jablonsky, with the concurrence of 
Sitkovius, to give them, as they say, Episcopal Orders, for which pur- 
pose they selected David Nitschmann, who is said to have been con 
secrated Bishop by Jablonsky, in the month of March, 1735; and 
from these two, the Episcopal Succession is declared to have been pre- 
served up to the present time, when there are stated to be thirteen 
Bishops,—six in Germany, two in England, one in Ireland, one in 
Asia, and three in America. Such is the account furnished by their 
historians, Regenvolch (History of the Sclavonic Churches, 1662 ;) 
the Acta Fratrum Unitatis, 1749; Crantz (History of the Brethren ;) 
Holmes (History of the Brethren, 1830;) and Bost (History of the 
Brethren, 1834.) 

Into the accuracy of these facts, it is necessary for us to inquire. 
And before we can be reasonably called upon to acknowledge the gen- 
uine Episcopacy of the Moravians, Herrnhuters, or United Brethren, 
(by all which names they are known,) it is clearly necessary that we 
should have reasonable ground for believing,—1st. That the Walden- 
ses, from whom it is said that the original Taborites, or United Breth- 
ren, received Episcopal consecration, were themselves really possessed 
of Episcopacy. 2d. That the individual, Stephen, a member of the 
Waldensian community, to whom the Taborites are said to have ap- 
plied for this purpose, was himself a Bishop. 3d. That the Tabor- 
ites, or United Brethren, did really seek and receive from him, Epis- 
copal consecration. 4th. Thatsupposing them to have received Epis- 
copal consecration at the time stated, they were careful to preserve it, 
so that Dr. Jablonsky should be regarded by others, and not by him- 
self only, as a real Bishop. 5th. That the Herrnhuters did ac- 
tually apply for and receive Episcopal consecration from him. 6th. 
That supposing them to have done so, they have since been careful to 
preserve it amongst them. It will be clear, upon consideration, that a 
failure in reasonable proof on any of these points, must be fatal to the 
reasonableness of their claim upon us for recognit’on: unfortunately, 
it will be found that on all these points, save one, this failure exists. 

For, I. There is no point of Ecclesiastical history‘involved in such 
extreme doubt and difficulty, as whether the ancient Waldenses were 
or were not possessed of genuine Episcopacy. On the one hand, we 
have the accusations of the other Christians who surrounded them, 
charging them with being without valid Orders, and allowing Laymen 
to administer the Eucharist. (See Alan and Pylicdorf, cited by Bos- 
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suet, iii, 455, 457.) And the opinion of Peter Waldo, an eminent 
member of their community, to the eflect that “the orders of the pres- 
bytery were one of the marks of the beast of the Apocalypse.” (See 
Leger’s History, i. 156.) On the other hand, we have the account of 
Reinerius, ‘that they had always amongst them some chief pastor, 
endowed with the authority of a Bishop, with two coadjutors, one of 
whom he called his eldest son, the other his younger; and that be- 
sides these, he had a third, who assisted him in the quality of deacon.” 
And “that the Bishop ordained other pastors by imposition of hands.” 
But their historian, Leger, who cites this testimony of Reinerius, de- 
clares the whole account to be a mere fiction, and that all their histo- 
ries, chronicles, and works, declare plainly that the thing was alto- 
gether different. (Leger, i. 199.) But then it is to be considered, that 
when Leger wrote his history, they were certainly Presbyterians,— 
for in 1630, all their pastors except two, had been swept off by the 
plague; and they received supplies of ministers from the Presbyte- 
rian Calvinists of France and Switzerland. 

II. The Episcopal character of the individual, Stephen, in Austria, 
is open to grave objection ; as the earliest histories of the Taborites, 
Moravians, or Brethren, which I have yet met with, make no mention 
of him as such. These histories I find in a collection published by 
Louis Camerarius, in the year 1605,—one written by his father, Joa- 
chim, about 1575, the other by the seniors and ministers of the 
Church of the Brethren, in the year 1572. In neither of these histo- 
ries is the name of Stephen mentioned. The first account that I have 
met with of the Episcopal character of the heads of the Waldenses, 
in Austria, is in the History of the Sclavonic Churches, by Regen- 
volsch, of the date of 1652; for which he refers to an account of the 
United Brethren, published in 1609. 

III. That there was a communication made between the Taborites, 
or United Brethren, of Moravia, and the Waldenses, and a mission 
from the former to the latter, in 1467, is stated by all the historians. 
But that tae mission was for the purpose of obtaining consecration, 
the earlier historians have not a word. The account of the matter 
published by the seniors and ministers of the Brethren themselves, in 
1572, represents the mission to have been for the sole purpose of in- 
quiring into the doctrines of the Waldenses; whose conduct, upon 
examination, they considered so scandalous, that they could not, with 
a safe conscience, join with them. As the book is scarce, the reader 
may be interested in having the account. 

“ About the commencement of our Churches, (1467,) there were 
some Churches of the Waldenses in the countries near to Bohemia, 
especially in Austria, and in Marchia; but as these, being oppressed 
by Papal tyranny, had no public assemblies, nor any of their writings 
were extant, they were altogether unknown to our people. ‘Therefore, 
when they made themselves known to ours, and inquiries were made 
of us by others concerning them, it came to pass, that at the time 
aforesaid, legates were sent by us to the Waldenses, who might take 
knowledge of their doctrine, what it was. [Of this, be says, he could 
give no clear account, and adds:| But this we can show, that they 
never united to our Churches, nor our people ever wished to join them ; 
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and this on.two accounts, as our annals testify: first, our people were 
offended with the Waldenses, because they were unwilling that any 
public testimonies of their doctrine and faith should exist, and thus 
seemed to hide the truth, and to place their light under a bushel: 
secondly, because, for the sake of peace and tranquillity, they made 
use of the Popish mass, which, at the same time, they knew and pro- 
fessed to consider to be idolatrous; and thus acting, in collusion with 
the Papists, were a scandal to others. On these two accounts, not 
only did our people never join themselves to them, but always consid- 
ered that they could not do so with a safe conscience.” 

Joachim Camerarius’ account, in 1575, is as follows: 

“It was the year of Christ, 1467, when the Brethren first began to 
have, from among their own company, persons to exercise doctrine and 
defend discipline, who at first were three, chosen by lot, by whom the 
rest, as need might be, should be ordained. About that time they 
heard that there was a certain congregaticn of ancient Waldenses in 
the places near to Austria, presided over by learned and pious men, 
and in which the evangelical discipline flourished, and the dignity 


and authority of the Priesthood were preserved. Thither two of 


the Brethren are sent, to acquaint their two Seniors and their con- 
gregation with the cause and beginning of their separation from the 
Papal Church, and the manner of their administration, stating faith- 
fully all things that had happened; and requiring on all points the 
sentence and judgment of the Waldenses. A few of these were in 
Bohemia, skulking, through fear of their adversaries, with which they 
were excessively agitated. To them came the emissaries of the 
Brethren, and laid before them their affairs and accounts. Ail things 
were approved of by them, who professed singular joy at the knowl- 
edge of the piety and religion of the Brethren, and affirmed that the 
things that were done by them, were agreeable to the institution and 
administration of Christ and the Apostles, and right in themselves: 
to which they added an exhortation to them, strenuously to pursue the 
way of the truth of heavenly doctrine, and of discipline agreeable 
thereto, which they had entered. And they laid their hands on them, 
blessing them after the manner of the Apostles, for the sake of con- 
firming their minds, and in token of fellowship and agreement.” 

Tv this he adds the account of a second mission from the Brethren 
to the Waldenses, to propose an union between them, on condition 
of the Waldenses amending the two points of objection mentioned in 
the first extract, and some others,—a proposal which fell to the ground, 
through the timidity of the Waldenses. Now here we certainly have 
an account of imposition of hands by the Waldenses upon the two 
deputies of the Brethren; but the cause distinctly stated to be, in 
token of fellowship and agreement, and for the confirming their minds : 
of any idea of consecration not a whisper. 

Regenvolsch, in his account, for which he refers to an earlier one, 
of the date of 1609, says, that the election of three pastors from 
among the Brethren, was done by the advice of the Waldenses who 
were settled in Austria, with two of their Bishops: and after descri- 
bing the progress of election by lot, he goes on to observe :— 
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“But these three were not as vet ordained and confirmed to the 
ministry in that Synod: only their election took place. They knew, 
indeed, that nothing was wanting to their inauguration as ministers : 
that, according to the institution of Christ and the example of the 
Apostles, they could be lawfully ordained and initiated in the sacred 
things, by other presbyters or pastors of the Church, whom the sacred 
Scripture does not distinguish from Bishops, but speaks of them all 
by the same name. They found that the superiority of the Bishops, 
and assigning to them alone the power of ordaining other ministers of 
the word, was not of old introduced by divine right or command or 
Apostolic authority, and the law of necessity, that it could not other- 
wise be,—-but by human institution and appointment of Ecclesiastical 
polity, arising from certain occasions.” (In proof of which, and to 
show that this was done after the time of the Apostles, he misquotes 
Jerome, who expressly says it was done in the time spoken of by St. 

aul, in his 1st Epistle to the Corinthians: and then adds,) “ Never- 

theless, to meet in every way the calumnies of their adversaries, es- 
pecially at the commencement of that reformation, they thought it 
right, that, as far as possible, they should observe the same them- 
selves. And whereas the aforesaid Waldenses affirmed that they had 
lawful Bishops, and a Jawful and uninterrupted succession from the 
Apostles ; they, in a solemn rite, created Bishops of three of the min- 
isters of the Brethren, who had been already elsewhere ordained; and 
conferred on them the power of ordination.” 

He specifies the three to be, two Romish priests, and one Walden- 
sian priest, who had come over to them. 

It is speaking mildly to affirm, that these incongruous accounts pre- 
sent very great difficulty in arriving at the truth of the story. 

IV. We come to inquire into the grounds for believing that the 
Episcopacy, thus alleged to have been obtained by the United Breth- 
ren, in 1467, was carefully preserved among them, so that Jablonsky, 
the last of their chiefs, from whom the Herrnbuters are stated to have 
received Episcopacy, in 1735, should be regarded as a genuine Bishop. 

Here, first, we are met by this difficulty, namely, that Regenvolsch, 
in the very next sentence to that last quoted from him, goes on to say, 
that the three individuals, affirmed by him to have been consecrated 
Bishops, rejected that title, on account of the abuse of it among their 
adversaries ; and for the sake of avoiding hatred and envy : and chose 
rather to be called seniors, which, he says, continued to this time : it 
being hard to conceive that men should have been careful to preserve 
that, the name of which they shrank from owning. 

Secondly, we are informed by all their historians, that in the year 
1570, so entire a union was found between the United Brethren, the 
Calvinists, and the Lutherans, in Poland, that they formed but one 
Church; and adopted from the Calvinists the idea of having a lay 
elder, associated with a clerical elder, in every district. It is from 
and through this, the Polish community united and amalgamated with 
the Presbyterian Calvinists and Lutherans, so as to be one body with 
them, that we are required to believe that Jablonsky and Sitkovius 
received genuine Episcopacy. 

VOL, XVII. 22 
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But what places the matter apparently beyond all doubt, is the ac- 
count which is given in Camerarius’ book,—in the whole of which not 
a whisper of their Episcopacy is to be found,—of the different orders 
of Clergy among the Brethren ; which is as follows :— 

“The Clergy at this day among the Brethren is divided into three 
degrees,—Acolyths, Deacons, and Ministers. (1.) The name of Aco- 
lyth is given to those who, after they have applied their minds to sa- 
cred things, learn the first rudiments of theology, as the Catechism, 
remarkable texts of Scripture, holy Songs, &c. Their office is con- 
stantly to wait upon and serve the Ministers, that they may be not only 
spectators of their life and manners, hut witnesses thereof to the peo- 
ple. If any of them make laudable progress, it is sometimes allowed 
to them to have prayers with the people, to baptize, and administer 
the like things. (2.) The Deacons discharge nearly all the offices of 
the Ministers, excepting the administration of the first part of the 
Eucharist. They have prayers with the people; they confirm mar- 
riages, &c. And out of these, the Ministers are created, after the fol- 
lowing manner: (3.) As often as the Seniors please, and necessity 
requires that the number of Ministers should be increased, in the first 
place, the Seniors or presidents visit carefully all the Churches com- 
mitted to their charge, and make diligent inquiry into the life, man- 
ners, and doctrine of those who are reported by the pastors or by 
the people to be fittest for this ordination. If the honesty of their 
life agrees with the purity of their doctrine, they are commended. If 
otherwise, and any obstacle presents itself, they are put off for a time. 
Some weeks after the visitation, a Synod is convened, at which, as 
well all the Pastors as the Deacons, and especially those to be inangu- 
rated, are compelled to appear. . . . On the second day, the Sen- 
iors make a list of the candidates, and give it to the whole college of 
Ministers for their judgment, to approve or reject, as they may see fit. 
When their opinions have been collected, and a mark affixed to those 
who, from whatever cause, are counted unworthy, the Seniors call the 
candidates to them in order; make examination of their religious 
opinions; give them advice concerning the importance and dignity of 
the Ministry, &c. The next day they go to Church, and prayers and 
sermon being ended, the candidates are called over by the President, 
and made to stand forth in the midst, and answer publicly to the ques- 
tions proposed to them; which, being done, they are commended to 
God by the prayers of the congregation, and the chief President con- 
firms them by imposition of hands. The whole affair is ended by the 
Communion.” 

In like manner, Regenvolsch, p. 63, classes all their Clergy under 
three heads, Acolyths, Deacons, and Ministers. 

Thus far, clearly, we have only three orders of the Clergy, and only 
one of these competent to celebrate the Eucharist,—the other two, 
Deacons and Acolyths, being inferior to this. Hence the reasonable 
inference is, that the Seniors or Superintendents were only primi inter 
pares, advanced in dignity, but not in degree or order, above the pas- 
tors or Ministers. Nor does the account furnished by the memorabilia 
of John Lasitius, concerning the discipline of the Churches of the 
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Brethren, written about 1580, and republished by Comenius in 1660, 
Jead us, upon consideration, to any other conclusion; though at first 
he would seem to speak of five or six orders. The following extracts 
contain the chief of his information upon this subject. 


CuaPTerR III. Of the degrees and order of Ministers in the Church 
of the Brethren, and of the Offices of Bishops. 


The Brethren have, in their congregation, Presbyters, who in Latin 
are Seniors, and Ministers, Deacons, Acolyths inferior to these in de- 
gree.—2. All these are Clergy, i. e., persons dedicated and consecrated 
to the Ministry of the Church. 10. The name of Bishops is known 
from the Apostolic writings, taken from the Greek overseeing, which 
is their office, to oversee and take cognizance of the life, faith, and 
morals of the flock committed to them by Christ. 11. Which thing 
ours do, although they are very seldom so called, choosing rather to 
be, than to he called Bishops—12. Their more common appellation 
is that of Seniors; he who is a Pastor, the same is also a Minister. 
A Deacon is somewhat less than this. An Acolyth is a companion of 
the Seniors, and a witness of their life. 13. The care of the whole 
Church is not entrusted to one, but to four Bishops united, who are 
as one. 29. When any Senior dies, it is the office of the Bishop to 
ordain another, but according to the suffrage of the Pastors assembled 
in Synod. 31. It is his office, likewise, to choose fit persons into the 
number of Acolyths, Deacons, and Ministers. 

Cuapter IV. The method observed in electing and ordaining Con- 
seniors, is the same as is used in respect of Bishops. 

CuarrerR XIV. 13. It may be desirable to relate what are the de- 
grees, and what the means for attaining the chief Ministry among the 
brethren. 14. First, one of the Seniors makes an address to the Aco- 
lyths ; then the youths who have been recommended to the Seniors by 
the Ministers, are called in order, and bound by the Bishop under their 
hand, stipulata manu: by certain questions relating to future disci- 
plines, they learn the duties assigned to them, and are reckoned among 
the number of the Acolyths. 15. Then another address is made con- 
cerning the degree and office of Deacons; which being ended, those 
of the Acolyths who are found fit for the purpose, are called forth in 
the midst, are bound to it by certain promises, are confirmed by pray- 
ers to God, and are taught what they ought todo. 16. Then follows 
an address of the Bishop to the Ministers, the Deacons being present 
part of the time, the rest to the Ministers alone. 


CuapTer XV. The manner of ordaining Ministers, and Conseniors, 
and Seniors. 

The inauguration of Ministers (superior to Deacons, for the breth- 
ren distinguish the offices) is performed in this manner. The Déacons 
whose testimonials of life and qualifications are approved of by the 
Ministers and Conseniors, are brought to a public Assembly, and after 
prayers and sermon, and questions made and answered, the Bishop or- 
dains, consecrates, and dedicates them to God, after the ancient rite 
of the Church, they kneeling before him, and he, with two or three 
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others of the Seniors, laying hands upon them. . . . . . The 
election of Seniors is as follows. In an assembly, the need of increas- 
ing the number is stated; then every Minister states whom he thinks 
fit for the offices, and declares the same in writing to the Seniors. 
These, approving of those who have the greater number of votes, 
write down the names of the chosen; and consecrate them, by the 
Bishop, in almost the same order as the Ministers. (Eodem ferme que 
et ministros ordine per episcopum consecrant.) 

Nor is the creation of Beshops themselves different from these. 
They, who of the Seniors or Conseniors are chosen in a like manner 
hy all the Ministers and Seniors, and called into the presence of the 
Church,—promise that they will be faithful in all things; and then all, 
in turn, promise to obey them. 

Here we have Acolyths, Deacons, Ministers, Conseniors, Seniors, 
and Bishops: and at first sight, apparently, separate ordinations for 
them all. But as it appears from Chapter IV., that the appointment 
of Consenior is after the same method as that of Senior, and as it ap- 
pears from Chapter XV., that the appointment of Senior is after the 
same manner as that of Minister, and that of Bishop not otherwise,— 
it seems, at least, reasonable to conclude, that the terms, Minister, Con- 
senior, Senior, and Bishop, did but express different offices of one or- 
der, as among us the offices of Vicar, Rector, Rural-Dean, and Arch- 
deacon, (to say nothing of Prebendary, Canon, and Cathedral-dean,) 
are all held by Clergy of one order, even Presbyters. ‘There seems 
little reason to think that their Superintendents differed in any material 
respect from the Superintendents or Seniors of the Lutherans, which 
office the Calvinists in Poland had likewise. Indeed, their historian, 
Crantz, distinctly informs us that it was only in their intercourse with 
Protestant Episcopal Churches, that they made use of the Episcopal title. 
Crantz, p. 54. And whether we suppose or not, that the story of the 
Waldensian consecration, and of their having genuine Episcopacy, (on 
which their earliest accounts extant are silent,) was invented for the 
sake of influencing Episcopal communication or not, yet none can shut 
their eyes to the extreme difficulty which their confused, and appa- 
rently contradictory accounts, place in the way of our acknowledg- 
ment of their claim. 

Certain it is, that so little was their Episcopal character known or 
regarded on the continent, that when, in 1695, the learned Grabe was 
about to go over from the Lutherans to the Papists, simply from a de- 
sire of obtaining valid ordination, his friend Spener dissuaded him, and 
showed him where he migh: obtain it without Papal corruptions, di- 
recting him, not to the Seniors or Superintendents of the Brethren, 
though near at hand, but to England. And yet Grabe was an inti- 
mate friend of Jablonsky, the last Superintendent or Senior of the 
United Brethren; and who undoubtedly believed that he possessed 
the genuine Episcopal character, and set great store by it. So in 
1711, we find Jablonsky himself mentioning the fact, that several can- 
didates for the Ministry had gone over to England for that very ac- 
count, namely, to receive valid ordination, without Popery : a work of 
supererogation, if Jablonsky’s Episcopal character had been known 
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and allowed. And again, there was at that time an active correspond- 
ence between the courts of Berlin and St. James with a view to ob- 
taining Episcopal consecratious for Prussia. But what need of such a 
correspondence, if the Episcopacy of Jablonsky, who was the king of 
Prussia’s own chaplain, had been acknowledged ? 

V. There appears no reason to question the alleged fact, that in 

1735 the Herrnhuters did present David Nitschmann to Dr. Jablon- 
sky, to be consecrated or ordained by him a Senior and President of 
their community ; and Jablonsky did perform some such office upon 
him. 
VI. As to whether they have been careful, since, to preserve and hand 
down that Episcopacy which they are stated then to have received, is 
not so clear. In the first place, none of their writers exhibit any suc- 
cession of consecrations beyond a few at the first: secondly, they are 
so lax in their way of speaking, as to call a man consecrated by anoth- 
er, if he merely signs his letters of orders. (Compare their folio vol- 
ume, p. 115, with Holmes’ history, I., 226, 241.) 3: They openly de- 
clare, in their Exposition of Christian Doctrine, (p.429) that they con- 
sider Episcopacy to be a departure from primitive simplicity. 4. In 
point of practice, they acknowledge the equal validity of Presbyterian 
or Congregational ordination with Episcopalian. “ Hence, when a 
Minister joins their Church, who has previously received ordination in 
any other Church, he is allowed to exercise the functions of the Min- 
istry, without being re-ordained by their Bishops.” Holmes’ Hist. L, 
p. 228. 

Still they profess now to have among themselves three orders, Bish- 
ops, Presbyters, and Deacons; their form of ordination is as follows :— 


ORDINATIONS. 


The service being opened by the singing of the hymn, “ Come, Holy 
Ghost; Come, Lord, our God,” &c., or some other suitable verses, the 
Bishop addresses the congregation in an appropriate discourse, ending 
with a charge to the candidate for ordination; after which he offers 
up a prayer, imploring the blessing of God upon the solemn transac- 
tion, and commending the candidate to His grace, that he may be en- 
dowed with power and unction, and the influences of the Holy Ghost, 
Sor preaching the word of God, administering the Holy Sacraments, 
and for doing all those things which shall be committed unto him, for 
the promotion of the spiritual edification of the Church. The Bishop 
then proceeds to ordain the candidate with imposition of hands, pro- 
nouncing the following or similar words: 

I ordain (consecrate) thee, N. N. to be a Deacon (Presbyter) ( Bish- 
op) of the Church of the United Brethren, in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: The Lord bless thee, and 
keep thee; The Lord make His face to shine upon thee, and be gra- 
cious unto thee: The Lord lift up the light of His countenance upon 
thee, and give thee peace: in the Name of Jesus. Amen. 

The Bishop having returned to his place, kneels down with the whole 
congregation, all worshipping in silent devotion ; while one of the fol- 
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lowing doxologies is sung by the choir, the congregation joining in the 
Amen. HALLeELvsAH. 

The service is concluded with a short hymn: and the Bishop’s pro- 
nouncing the New Testament blessing. 

(N. B. At the consecration of the Bishops, three, or at least two, 
Bishops are required to assist.) 


Such are the difficulties which lie in the way of the recognition of 
their claim,—the first four (apparently) insuperable. 1. It seems im- 
possible to establish, upon reasonable certainty, the Episcopalian char- 
acter of the Waldenses: 2. No reasonable ground is offered for believ- 
ing that the wandering party of that denomination in Austria, had 
Bishops among them,—no writer being alleged as affirming it, till one 
hundred and forty years after their utter extinction. 3. There is ey- 
ery reason to disbelieve the account of the United Brethren having 
sought consecration from the Waldenses as alleged, in 1467. How 
can one believe that men who counted those Waldenses a scandal to 
the Christian name, for their (as they thought) base compliances with 

-apal corruption, and who themselves accounted Episcopacy to be a 
corruption of Scriptural and Apostolic and primitive custom, and ac- 
counted Presbyterian organization agreeable to all these tests,—should 
themselves have sought, at the hands of these Waldenses, a participa- 
tion in such corruption; and that after having thus, through deference 
to the Papists, laid the foundation of their community in corruption, 
they should, out of regard to the same Papists, immediately have hid- 
den their acquisition, and forborne to claim the Episcopal character, 
which they had compromised so much principle to obtain,—these men 
being the Taborites, the most open and reckless of all the adversaries 
which the corruptions of Rome have ever stirred up against her,—or 
how account for the utter silence of their earlier historians upon the 
subject? Ido not say the thing is impossible, but that in all points 
it is so contrary to probability, as to be void of all reasonable claim 
upon our credence. 4. It is, if possible, still more difficult to believe, 
that a community of Christians, of whose Episcopacy, from the time 
of their first institution, for one hundred and forty years, no whisper, 
as far as appears, had reached the world; who during that time had 
formed one body, having mutual communion, and common Seniors 
with other religious communities known to be Presbyterians, could 
have had, or retained true Episcopacy. So that there seems no other 
conclusion at which to arrive, than that the claim of the Herrnhuters, 
Moravians, or United Brethren, to have their Episcopacy recognized 
by us as genuine, is destitute of any reasonable foundation. 

But, it will be said, what do you make of the recognition of their 
Episcopal character, which they have at different times obtained from 
some of the English Prelates? One can only say, that unless those 
Prelates had other documents, which we have not,—which there appears 
no reason to believe,—we are as competent judges of the facts as they 
were. Possibly they knew only the accounts of Regenvolsch and Co- 
menius, and had not noted the totally different accounts to be found in 
the earlier histories and documents collected and published by Came- 
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rarius. As to the recognition obtained of Archbishop Potter and the 
British Parliament, in the middle of the last century, through the ex- 
ertions of Zinzendorf, the leader of their body,—it was obtained on the 
strength of a collection of papers, most of which, and a list of them all, 
we have now in print, in the well-known folio volume: than which, 
according to the accounts of those who carefully examined into the 
matter, a grosser mass of imposition was never palmed upon the public. 
The following extract from Rimius’ “ Animadversions on sundry fla- 
grant untruths advanced by Mr. Zinzendorf,” p. 15, bears upon the 
point before us. 

“ A world of arguments and facts having been brought against Mr. 
Zinzendorf by several authors, to prove from history, from the nature 
of the thing itself, and from his own and his people’s printed confes- 
sion, that the pretended Episcopal Succession he boasts of is a mere 
phantom or, ens rationis ; instead of refuting these arguments and 
facts, we find the following remarkable answer, contrived between him 
and Mr. Spangenberg. 


Mr. Spangenberg’s Query. 
‘ How is it with the Episcopal Succession? Some adversaries say, 
that it is only an invention of the Brethren.’ 


Mr. Zinzendorf’s answer hereupon. 


‘ This invention, the old Bohemian, Moravian, Polonian and English 
Bishops should be charged with, and not us. For we were not then 
present; relata referimus.” 

In Rimius’ “Supplement to the Candid Narrative of the Rise and 
Progress of the Herrnhuters,”’ (p. xxxi.) we have the following note on 
the same point : 

“ Notwithstanding Mr. Zinzendorf has had the assurance, by his dep- 
uties, to make an honorable Parliament believe, that there is a Mora- 
vian Brethren Church subsisting at Lissa, in Poland, it is notorious 
that it is a Presbyterian one, and that those Moravians and Bohemians 
who escaped the cruelties of the war in 1620, and the following years, 
incorporated in it. Moreover, a Polish Nobleman, a Protestant re- 
siding in London, whose father in a manner has protected these Cal- 
vinists, reports of them, ‘that all their Ministers are on an equal foot- 
ing: that the oldest of them, without having respect to the import- 
ance of his cure, is always chosen a Senior or Elder, for the sake of 
performing ordination; that he is nothing else but primus inter pares, 
having not the least jurisdiction or authority over the other Clergy ; 
and that he never heard there a Minister presume to give himself out 
for a Bishop, which, besides, was inconsistent with the Polish consti- 
tution.’ But what need have I of foreign testimony, as Mr. Zinzendorf, 
in the above act of acceptation of the high office conferred on him, 
speaking of these Presbyterians in Poland, himself tells his Brethren 
that they are Calvinists, and that the title of Senior (which the oldest 
of their Ministers bears) neither implics, nor can imply, nor is that of 
Bishop. Creutzreich, p. 223. It is to be observed, that this passage 
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likewise has been left out by him in the abstract of the act of accepta- 
ation laid before the Parliament.” 

Jablonsky and Sitkovius, from whom Zinzendorf claimed to have 
received consecration,—from the former by imposition of hands, from 
the latter by signing his letters of orders,—were Seniors of this Polish 
community. Concerning their claims generally, the conclusion to 
which one of our Bishops, after a careful examination and attempt at 
verification of their documents, arrived, was this, that “ the settlement 
of the Moravians in these kingdoms, seems to have been surreptitiously 
obtained.” See Bishop Lavington’s “ Moravians compared and de- 
tected,” preface, p. xiv. : and no wonder: when the University of Tu- 
bingen, a testimonial from whom, dated 1733, appears in the folio vol- 
ume, p. 22, among those presented to Parliament, in answer to Bishop 
Lavington’s inquiries, returned him a letter explaining that the testi- 
monial of 1733 had been obtained under false impressions, and that a 
very contrary act had subsequently been taken by the University, of 
which Zinzendorf had said nothing. They conclude as follows : 

“ We cannot in any wise believe that the illustrious Parliament of 
England hath, by its act, received into the bosom of the English 
Church, the Zinzendorfians, but to have solely indulged it a civil tole- 
ration, like that of the Quakers. May God Almighty preserve the 
English Church, that most noble Body of the Protestant Church, against 
this cancer, which spreads by little and little”’ Dated at Tubingen, 
1755. 

Among other testimonials, Zinzendorf had produced one from the 
Dean and Faculty of Divines at Copenhagen: in Rimius’ Collection 
we have the following from that body. 

“ We have been informed that Count Zinzendorf boasts, in Germany, 
that he has been examined, in the month of May, 1735, by the Theo- 
logical Faculty at Copenhagen, and has obtained testimonials of or- 
thodoxy; and we are asked, whether these things are so or not? 
Wherefore, as such testimonials have never been given, nor any exam- 
anation set on foot, nor we, to our knowledge, have ever been petitioned 
that the same might be undertaken, and whereas Count Stolberg has 
desired that we might attest this in a public and legal manner,—we 
have thought it to be our duty in no manner to dissimulate, but rather, 
on the faith of a public certificate, to own the truth. Copenhagen, 
April 8, 1747.” Thus much may suffice to show the degree of credit 
that was really due to the allegations of these men at the time; and 
by consequence the little value to be set upon a recognition obtained 
by such means. 

There is no peed to say more upon the subject; all that the writer 
purposed was, to inquire into the facts of the case, and to lay the re- 
sult of his inqairies before the world. This he has now done. Dif- 
ferent persons will perhaps arrive at different conclusions. But he 
does not see how it can be deemed otherwise than reasonable to con- 
sider, that the claims of the Moravians, Herrnhuters, or United Breth- 
ren, are not so supported, as to entitle them to recognition by the 
Catholic Church. 
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Art. V.—RT. REV. THOMAS C. BROWNELL, D.D., LL.D. 


WHEN one who has lived long and lived well, has passed 
from among us, “ as a shock of corn fully ripe when it cometh 
in its season,” and his life lies before us, a finished thing, in 
its completeness and its symmetry, we contemplate it rather 
with a calm pleasure and satisfaction than with grief and 
mourning,—gratitude is more suitable than lamentation, con- 
gratulation than regret. A new treasure is added to the 
Church’s wealth of blessed memories ; a new name is enrolled 
upon the list of those whose faith we are to follow, consider- 
ing the end of their conversation ; and we bless God for the 
good example of another who, having finished his course in 
faith, does now rest from his labors. Such, we believe, are the 
feelings with which the whole Church, and especially his own 
Diocese, and those, most of all, who enjoyed the privilege of 
knowing him well, regard the demise of the late venerable Pre- 
siding Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church. We do 
not write his life; that is left to other and fitter hands ; but 
we gladly bring our tribute to add something, if we may, to 
the sweetness of his fragrant memory. 

‘Who is a wise man,” asks St. James, “‘ and endued with 
knowledge among you? Let him show out of a good conver- 
sation his works, with meekness of wisdom.” The words are 
at once an epitome of Bishop Brownell’s history, and a sum- 
mary of his character. The meekness of wisdom,—perhaps 
there are no words that would more aptly and accurately de- 
scribe just that combination of qualities that made him what 
he was, and marked him as a man among men,—a wisdom that 
was always meek, and a meekness that was always wise. A 
wisdom there is that is arrogant, contentious, and overbearing, 
but that was not his wisdom ; and there is a meekness that is 
childish, pliable, and servile, but that was not his meekness, 
His was the meekness of wisdom. Let us look a little at this 
rather rare admixture of qualities, and the somewhat uncom- 
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mon form of character which is its result. Perhaps, in so do- 
ing, we shall get an indirect but real picture of the man. 
Like the Divine Master, “‘ he did not strive, nor cry, nor cause 
his voice to be heard in the streets,” but his were those “‘ words 
of wise men which are heard in quiet, more than the cry of him 
that ruleth among fools.” In this lay the quiet, but effective 
streagth of his life ; seen in its results, more than noticed in 
its working. 

Yet the combination of qualities expressed in the phrase, 
though rarely seen in any such close and harmonious blending 
as to make a beautiful and consistent whole, is not the least 
forced or unnatural, The two things draw together and unite 
by an inward affinity. Each is the proper complement of the 
other ; and neither can exist in any just development and per- 
fection without the presence of its companion. A man who 
is not meek, is not wise in the best sense ; and meekness with- 
out wisdom is a thing without dignity or worth. A truly in- 
telligent, enlightened, and judicious man will show his wisdom 
in an unassuming modesty, and a peaceful forbearance. Noisy, 
positive, assuming, denunciatory assertion of knowledge and 
opinion, is not true wisdom. ‘“ The wisdom that cometh from 
above is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be en- 
treated, full of mercy and good fruits.” True wisdom is quiet, 
modest, tolerant, considerate, ‘‘ patient towards all men,” “ in 
meekness instructing those that oppose themselves,” averse to 
clamor and publicity, exhibiting in all it does the opposite of 
whatsoever is harsh, proud, unkind, uncivil, overbearing, or 
resentful. If rich stores of knowledge and of counsel are 
clothed in such a garb, shining through it like golden treasures 
in a network of silver, with a lustre that seeks not to shine, 
but shines because to shine is its nature, men will love and 
venerate them far more readily and generously than if they 
had sought to attract their praise by ostentatious arts and as- 
siduous endeavors. Meekness is equanimity, charity, and gen- 
tleness, united. And when these are underlaid by wisdom, 
which is knowledge, judgment, and practical tact, combined, 
and the grace of God is in them, mingling with them a living 
faith in the Redeemer, and the hope that elevates the soul 
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above what is low and grovelling in human life, a style of char- 
acter is produced, which, in its perfection, is indeed never seen 
in the world, but in such approximations to it as sometimes 
meet our observation, calls forth our reverence and our grati- 
tude, leading us to thank God for what we see, and would fain 
resemble. 

That such an approximation, in a remarkable degree, there 
was in the late Bishop of Connecticut, those who knew him 
will not think extravagant praise. Under his benign adminis- 
tration, the Diocese over which he presided for almosi half a 
century, enjoyed uninterrupted harmony and tranquillity, and 
has been favored with a steady, healthful, and vigorous growth. 
There have been Bishops that were more active and energetic, 
that carried prerogative higher, that more strenuously main- 
tained and urged their own views and opinions, that put up 
their Clergy to more varied and exhaustive labors ; but there 
are few that, by a gentle, steady, imperceptible pressure, have 
done so much to stamp themselves upon their charge, to leave 
behind them a deep and indelible impression of their influence, 
and to fix a certain peculiar and determinate character upon 
some portion of the Church of God, It was that union of 
qualities which we have attempted to describe, that accom- 
plished the result. If he had a wish, it was expressed in 
the gentlest manner. If he had an opinion, it was uttered 
with a singular calmness and moderation. There was very 
little vehemence in him, very little of that outspoken and de- 
monstrative earnestness, which, in the common judgment of 
men, conduces so much to efficiency. Men did not feel that 
they were influenced by him, nor the Diocese that a pressure 
was steadily moulding it into a particular form ; but they were 
influenced, and it was receiving a shape which it keeps, and, if 
it is wise, will continue to keep. ‘‘ A wise man, endued with 
knowledge,” thoughtful, scholarly, intelligent, polished, replete 
with useful and ornamental learning, and richer still in that 
better knowledge which made him a firm, devout, and consci- 
entious believer, and a sound and accurate theologian, “he 
shewed, out of a good conversation, his works, with meekness 
of wisdom,” in the beauty of a consistent and symmetrical 
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life, calm, even, consistent, benevolent, maintaining his views 
with an unassuming modesty, enlightened, judicious, and dig- 
dified, always gentle and indulgent, never arbitrary, pragmati- 
cal, severe, conceited, or contemptuous, 

Yet it cannot be said that Bishop Brownell’s was a striking 
character. It did not sparkle, or astonish, or draw attention. 
It was too complete and well-proportioned to strike. Pecul- 
iarity strikes ; and peculiarity is the result of the development 
of one quality at the expense of others. His were too evenly 
developed to be peculiar ; and hence he was remarkable, prin- 
cipally, by his exemption from any such excess, in the com- 
pleteness, roundness, and kindly combination of all the parts 
of his nature. Such a character does not strike; and at first 
view may not seem to be so strong as one really much weaker, 
in which some prominent trait, working forcibly and conspicu- 
ously, may seem to be effecting greater achievements ; but it 
grows upon knowledge and upon observation of results. 

We think this eminently true, in the case of Bishop Brow- 
nell. We doubt whether any one of our Bishops has commu- 
nicated, to his portion of the Church, a more distinct tinge of 
thought and feeling, style of Churchmanship, tone of opinion 
and of practice, than the last Bishop of Connecticut. Con- 
necticut has become, and steadfastly stands, as it were, the re- 
flection of its wise, moderate, gentle, yet firm Chief Pastor. 
In his official administration, there was no dictation and no 
proscription, scarcely such a thing as inquiry, the largest tole- 
rance, the most even-handed impartiality. He never governed 
by Shibboleths or tests. He knew his Clergy only as Minis- 
ters of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Yet the result was 
not, what some weaker and more impatient men would have 
predicted, conflict, but harmony,—not variation, but a remark- 
able uniformity. It may be safely said that in no other por- 
tion of the Church is there greater unity of feeling, sameness 
of belief, or agreement in action. Yet this happy result has 
not been attained by compromise or concealment, by any vague- 
ness of statement or ambiguity of position. In all that con- 
stitutes the substance of Church principles, the position of the 
Diocese has ever been definite, steady, unequivocal, For while 
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no man in his office was ever less inclined to press his own 
views on others, to restrain freedom of thought and action, or 
force a certain tinge of doctrine and policy on his Diocese, and 
compel it into a certain determinate mould of sentiment and 
practice ; a steady and more insensible influence did that work 
far more effectually. And the Church in Connecticut stands, 
to-day, in its large, comprehensive, impartial spirit, its calm, 
uniform, vigorous growth, and its steady, quiet, consistent line 
of policy, the copy of its sagacious, moderate, firm, yet gen- 
erous leader. There is no where else such freedom from party, 
such homogeneousness of opinion, such unity of action, and 
no where such an effective and successful exclusion of views 
and measures contrary to those of its Episcopal Head. Di- 
visive plans, rival organizations, schemes of men who rally 
round a dogma or an idea, magnified by party spirit into an 
undue prominence and value, get no foothold within its bor- 
ders. And yet, there has been no ostracism, and no inquisito- 
rial questioning. The Bishop’s quiet and loving wisdom has 
been a solvent in which varying opinions and tendencies have 
insensibly melted and flowed together, and brethren have 
learned to dwell together in unity, who, under other circum- 
stances, might have been arrayed against one another in acri- 
monious controversy and opposition. 

In this genial atmosphere of peace the Church in Connecti- 
cut has grown and flourished ; so that, during its last Bishop’s 
term of service, ‘a little one has become a thousand, and a 
small one a strong nation,” and, in proportion to the popula- 
tion of the territory which it embraces, it is the strongest in 
the country ; while yet, out of its migratory race, it has sent 
forth into every part of the land, stable, intelligent, and ear- - 
nest Clergymen and Laymen, to lay foundations, or to build 
up the walls that have been begun by others. A Connecticut 
Churchman has come to be a name that entitles men to respect 
and confidence, in all parts of our communion ; for it indi- 
cates a man, who, while he is true to the Church and her prin- 
ciples, open and manly in their profession, bold and steadfast 
in their maintenance, conservative in policy, a friend to order 
and peace, an enemy of innovation, oddity, and extravagance, 
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is no extremist, no advocate of ultra notions or practices, one 
who will neither coquet with Rome, nor fraternize with Geneva, 
but will be true to himself, while he follows peace with all men. 
And this distinction, we believe, he owes, in a principal de- 
gree, to the influence of the late Bishop, steadily and quietly 
exerted during a peaceful administration of more than forty 
years, with a formative and assimilating power all the more 
successful because unconsciously put forth and insensibly obey- 
ed, working happily on that substratum of deep-seated and in- 
telligent convictions which had been firmly laid in those 
““troublous times”, when Johnson, and Cutler, and Beach 
fought manful battles with Puritan narrowness and intolerance, 
and in later times, Seabury struggled, amidst prejudice and 
ridicule, and the impoverishment and animosity consequent 
upon the War of Independence, to be what he so eminently 
became, ‘‘ the repairer of the breach, the restorer of paths to 
dwell in.” 

When Bishop Brownell came into the Diocese of Connecti- 
cut, in 1819, its condition was far from prosperous or encour- 
aging. Its Parishes were few and small, and these were very 
inadequately supplied with Ministers. A few of their number 
had the exclusive services of a Rector, very scantily paid. The 
greater part were parcelled out into groups of two or three, or 
even four or five, among which a single Clergyman distributed 
his ministrations, gaining a slender living from their joint con- 
tributions. The Church had not yet recovered from the shock 
of the Revolution. The stigma of disloyalty was scarcely 
wiped away, while yet, by a strange paradox, she was attract- 
ing to herself the democratic element in the State, as a conven- 
ient stand-point of attack on the tyranny of “ the Standing 


Order.” The Episcopate of Bishop Jarvis was not a period of 
} 


much growth and improvement. He was advanced in years. 
Disease unfitted him for active exertion. And he was annoyed 
and circumvented by the unscrupulous arts of one who, in his 
day, was a noted troubler of Israel. An interregnum of six 
years after his decease had not made things better. The Dio- 
cese had split into cliques. There were various aspirants for 


ite mitre. The occasional visits of such excellent men as Ho- 
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bart and Griswold, and the provisional oversight of the former, 
during the latter part of the time, could not supply the want. 

Connecticut was not an inviting field, when Bishop Brownell 
entered upon it. The sagacity of Bishop Hobart selected him 
for the work, and the result proved his discernment. The 
presence of the new Diocesan was like oil on the troubled wa- 
ters ; and never did that ‘‘ meekness of wisdom,” which was 
his distinguishing characteristic, display itself more advanta- 
geously and effectively, than in that early period. Discord 
gave place to peace, and supineness to activity. Yet he was 
never what would be called a stirring Bishop. His preaching 
was not at all sensational. There was no fuss in him. He 
had not the style of character which is wont to attract popular 
admiration and applause. He was calm, courteous, gentle, dig- 
nified ; a little too fine, it might have been thought, for com- 
mon use, of scholastic tastes and ways, fitter for the chair of a 
city Bishopric, than of one whose people were engaged, for the 
most part, in the avocations of rural life as it then was. But 
he did his own work well, diligently, faithfully, patiently, 
cheerfully ; and he was no meddler ; he did not mar the work 
of other men by officiousness, or dictation, or superfluous ad- 
vice. If any man would work, he would let him work, and in 
his own way, content to bestow on him a smile of encourage- 
ment, a timely word of approbation. He did not over-Bishop it, 
but he magnified his office in another way. He had admirable 
common sense, tact, discernment, insight into men, perception 
of the fitness of times and places. He remembered that there is 
“atime to keep silence, and a time to speak ;” and he was 
“a man that had understanding of the times to know what Is- 
rael ought to do.” He knew how to distinguish the little from 
the great ; and while, in the former, he was passive or yielding, 
he was, in the latter, firm as a rock. He let trifles be trifles ; 
but principles he would contend for with an immovable firm- 
ness. If the question were one that involved important truth 
or right, no man could move him. 

There were passages in his life, which we will not rake open 
the ashes of slumbering strifes to mention, in which this was 
very strikingly seen. His amiability ‘and love of peace may 
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possibly sometimes have led him astray. It was hard for him 
to do a harsh or a severe thing. Yet, “‘e’en his failings leaned 
to virtue’s side.” They were the faults of one who loved men, 
and pitied human infirmity, and could not bear contention and 
disturbance. Perhaps this may have led him, sometimes, to 
prefer temporary expedients that would still contention and 
prevent scandal, to more painful, but far-reaching and effect- 
ual remedies. He was familiar, affable, playful, but never un- 
dignified or light. His social affections were strong, and he 
greatly enjoyed life and its blessings; and there was never any- 
thing morose, querulous, or forbidding about him. 

As he grew old, the sunshine brightened around him. His 
was a beautiful old age. He loved men as his children ; men 
loved him as a father. There was no jealousy, no repining, no 
littleness in his soul. ‘‘ The peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding, kept his heart and mind, through Christ Jesus.” 
Well and beautifully has the Bishop of Maine said :— 


“We must adore the blessed Spirit, Whose fruits are love and joy 
and peace, for the example which, in that foremost place, we so long 
have witnessed of all that was kindly, forbearing, compassionate, gen- 
erous, conciliating, of gratitude towards God, and benevolence tow- 
ards mankind; of the beatitude of the meek and the peace-maker ; of 
a conversation of which the memory ot much intercourse can recall 
no word that seemed to indicate an uncharitable thought; and of a 
conduct which scarcely, at any time, drew on itself a severer reproof 
than that of an unwillingness to wound. Wise he was, and learn- 
ed and able and honored, yet the first title which will attend him to 
his grave, springing everywhere from the lips of those who saw him 
most nearly, will be that of the good Bishop; and for the love and 
the peace which dwelt in him, and to which that spontaneous tribute 
bears witness,—God’s holy name be praised.” 


Under such a genial influence, the Diocese of Connecticut 
has thriven and made progress, scarcely conscious of the bles- 
sing it was enjoying, till the fruit is matured and the work is 
ended ; as the flower thinks not of the sun and dew, that have, 
nevertheless, blessed its springing, and given to its petals their 
beauty and their fragrance. And now, that the good man is 
gone, the Diocese remains his best memorial before the eyes of 
the world. He needs no “labor of an age in piled stones :” 
“ si queris monumentum, circumspice.” 
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Tomas CuurcH Browne tt, D.D., LL. D., third Bishop 
of Connecticut, was ‘‘ born at Westport, in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, on the 19th day of October, in the year 1779,” in 
the midst of the Revolutionary War, the oldest of eleven 
children. His “ father was the fourth in descent from George 
Brownell,” by whom the land on which he was born was pur- 
chased from the Narragansett Indians. His mother was a de- 
scendant of the celebrated Col. Benjamin Church, famous in 
the Indian Wars, and the conqueror of King Philip ; and from 
his maternal grandfather he derived his Christian name. He 
grew up on his father’s farm in Westport, enjoying such ad- 
vantages of education as the common country schools of that 
day afforded. In his boyhood, the amiability and fondness for 
peace, which through life distinguished him, displayed them- 
selves so strongly, that he became known as a peace-maker, 
and the boys of his acquaintance fastehed upon him the so- 
briquet of ‘‘ Old Smoothing Plane.” At the very early age of 
fifteen, when no teacher could be obtained for the school in his 
district, he consented to act as schoolmaster ; and, as he him- 
self states, in a brief sketch of his early life which he left be- 
hind him, ‘succeeded in securing the respect of his former 
schoolmates,”—no small testimony both to his mental develop- 
ment, and his excellence of character. What a foreshadowing 
is here of the man in the boy’s daily life ? Who does not see 
the embryo Bishop in the young pupil and teacher of the New 
England country school ? 

When he was about eighteen years old, after a few months’ 
study with the Pastor of the village congregation, he went to 
Bristol Academy, Taunton, to prepare for College. In Sep- 
tember, 1800, he entered the Freshman Class in the College 
of Rhode Island, now known by the name of Brown Univer- 
sity. Two years after, Dr. Maxcy, who was then the President 
of the Institution, removed to Schenectady, as President of 
Union College. Young Brownell accompanied him, drawn by 
a strong personal attachment, and a desire to preserve the ben- 
efit of his highly valued instructions. Here he graduated in 
1804, at the head of his Class, and with its highest honors. 

His mind had, before this time, been drawn to the study of 
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Theology ; but the difficulties of the Calvinistic System soon 
began to perplex and repel him. He placed himself under the 
direction of the Rev. Dr. Nott, then a prominent Presbyterian 
Clergyman in Albany, and since, the distinguished President 
of his Alma Mater. Fora solution of his difficulties, Dr. Nott 
put him upon the study of the early history of the Church. 
He read Mosheim, and this awakened in him a desire for fuller 
and more minute information. Dr. Nott referred him to 
Echard. But Echard’s Early Church was plainly not Congre- 
gational or Presbyterian, but much nearer to the Episcopal 
scheme. Dr. Nott made light of his perplexity, and “ jocu- 
ularly” sent him to Dr. Beasley, the Episcopal Minister. Dr. 
Beasley gave him ‘ Potter on Church Government.” ‘ The 
perusal of this work,” says the Bishop himself, “ was like the 
opening of a new world to me.” His head was convinced, but 
his heart found it hard to break away from old attachments, and 
go among strangers. He had no Episcopal relatives or friends. 
He went home to his father’s, to give himself time for reflec- 


, 


tion and inquiry. 

But soon Dr. Nott was elevated to the Presidency of his Col- 
lege, and he was made Tutor in Latin and Greek. Two years 
later, he was appointed Professor of Belles Lettres and Moral 
Philosophy ; and, after two years, was transferred to the Chair 
of Chemistry and Mineralogy. To qualify himself for the du- 
ties of his office, and obtain the requisite apparatus, he went 
abroad. He sailed for Europe in the Autumn of 1809, and 
spent a year in attending Lectures and travelling over Great 
Britain, chiefly on foot. And it was during these pedestrian 
peregrinations, that he, with a companion, was, on one occa- 
sion, arrested on suspicion of being concerned in a robbery and 
murder ; a charge ludicrously inconsistent with his harmless 
and amiable character. 

In 1810, he returned to America, and entered on the duties of 
his Professorship. The year after, he was married. This 
brought him into closer association with Churchmen, and gave 
his previous bias a more determinate form. Up to this time 
he was unbaptized, having been reared under the narrow no- 
tions of Congregationalism. He received baptism in St. 
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George’s Church, Schenectady, Sept. 5th, 1813, at the hands 
of the Rev. Cyrus Stebbins, then the Rector of that Church ; 
and shortly after was confirmed and admitted to the Holy Com- 
munion, Now, his attention was again drawn to the study of 
Theology ; and on the 11th of April, 1816, he was ordained 
Deacon, by Bishop Hobart, in Trinity Church, New York, 
and soon after, in the same place, by the same Prelate, was 
admitted to the Priesthood. Retaining his position in the Col- 
lege, he officiated in various Parishes, as there was a call for 
his services. The year after, his health failed, and by the ad- 
vice of physicians, he spent the Winter at the South, travelling 
extensively through the country, and visiting the principal 
cities. On his return from this tour, he was chosen an Assist- 
ant Minister of Trinity Church, New York, and soon entered 
upon the duties of his place. 

Here he thought he had reached the ultimate goal of his 
life ; but God had other thoughts concerning him. In June, 
1819, he was chosen Bishop of Connecticut. And on the 27th 
day of October, 1819, he was consecrated to the office of a 
Bishop in the Church of God, in Trinity Church, New Haven, 
by the venerable Bishop White, assisted by Bishops Hobart 
and Griswold, only three and a half years after his admission 
to the Diaconate. While he remained in connection with Un- 
ion College, he exerted a decided and useful influence in secu- 
lar affairs, as a man of science, and of public spirit, and was 
an adviser and coadjutor of DeWitt Clinton, in projecting 
that great work of internal improvement, the Erie Canal. 

We will not trace, minutely, the course of his Episcopal ad- 
ministration. Its general character has been already portrayed. 
Two points in it stand out with special prominence. In the 
infancy of our Domestic Missions, he undertook and _prose- 
cuted successfully an extensive survey of the country bordering 
on the Mississippi, down to New Orleans. His researches and 
reports gave a new impetus to the Missionary work ; and in 
this way, as well as in many others, his influence was felt for 
good beyond his own immediate field of labor. 

In 1824, by his exertions, he established Washington, now 
Trinity College. Of this institution, he was emphatically the 
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father ; and to the last day of his life he regarded it with a 
truly paternal solicitude and affection. It has given to the 
Church a large number of her ablest and most useful Ministers. 
And though it has never received at the hands of Churchmen 
the support and patronage it has deserved, it has been a source 
of incalculable good, and its founder, in the enlightened and 
far-reaching wisdom that projected it, would be, on that ac- 
count alone, entitled to the lasting and grateful remembrance 
of the Church. He was, till 1831, its President, and when 
the pressing duties of the Episcopate compelled him to relin- 
quish that office, he was made its Chanceellor, and continued to 
occupy that dignity up to the time of his death. 

At last, in 1851, when he had passed far on in his seventy- 
second year, the burden of age and the sense of growing infir- 
mities admonished him to retire from active service, and de- 
vote his remaining years to setting his house in order, and pre- 
paring for the last great change. At his request, an Assistant 
Bishop was chosen, and, in entire accordance with his wishes, 
the Rev. Jonn Wittiams, D. D., was selected for that Office. 
He was consecrated in St. John’s Church, Hartford, Oct. 29, 
1851, and is now the fourth Bishop of Contecticut. Perhaps, 
a trying and delicate relation was never more beautifully filled, 
than this, by both the parties. The older Bishop cherished, 
towards the younger, a truly paternal confidence and affection ; 
and the younger repaid the elder, with a truly filial respect 
and tenderness. Bishop Brownell was never distrustful, or 


jealous, or peevish, or captious, or dictatorial. He said, with- 


out a murmur, what so few can say cheerfully and gracefully, 
as the Baptist did of our Saviour, “He must increase, but | 
must decrease.” 

Soon after, the death of Bishop Chase elevated him to the 
dignity of Presiding Bishop, and he held it thirteen years. 
But he soon began to withdraw from the active duties of his 
Office ; and during the last years of his life, he ceased to offi- 
ciate altogether. In the bosom of his family, soothed by their 
affectionate attentions, the evening of his life glided serenely 
and pleasantly away, in favor with God and in perfect charity 
with men. When, at last, the summons came, he had nothing 
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to do but to die. And so, bequeathing the Diocese to that suc- 
cessor, who so long, “‘ as a son with the father, had served with 
him in the Gospel,” and to whom he could say, in his dying 
hour, “ there has never been a shadow between us,” he departed 
in peace, to be with Christ, which is far better ;—the oldest of 
all our Prelates in term of Office, and in years, but the venera- 
ble White, at the advanced age of eighty-four, having realized 
in his life, in far more than the ordinary measure, the prophet’s 
beautiful description of the true Priest of God :— 

“ The law of truth was in his mouth, and iniquity was not 
found in his lips ; he walked with me in peace and equity, and 
did turn many away from their iniquity.” 
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Art. VI—THE MEETING OF THE WEST AND THE EAST. 


‘Ruami,’ ‘the Black’ or the Hamitic races were the first 
with whom civilization commenced in Asia. To them we owe 
the monuments and the wisdom of Egypt, the mighty organi- 
zation of the Cushite and Ethiopian Conquerors, Assyria, 
Babylon, and Nineveh, as well as Tirhakah and Raamses. 
Next after them the Shemite Races appear upon the theatre of 
Asia. And, last of all, the great flood of Japhetic or Indo- 
Germanic races in Asia, start from the Indian Caucasus, Hin- 
dus and Medes, Armenian and Persians. And, by and by, our 
own ancestral streams ;—Celts, the eldest sons of European 
History ;—and Hellenes next, (the Romans are an infinitely 
compound race ;) thirdly, the Scandinavian or Gothic-German 
flood ; and lastly, the Slavons, (Slavi, ‘sons of glory,’ subdued 
in North Germany by the Teutons, and most strangely giving 
their name to “Slaves” and “Slavery ;”) the toughest and 
most tenacious, the most loyal and the most religious, natu- 
rally, of the four great Arian emigration-floods that have 
reached Europe from Asia. 

But what is all this to us in the United States ? This, that 
WE are the last result of that emigration that began from Hin- 
du Koosh, in the grey dawn of time. We are the ultimate 
form which the Indo-Germanic race has assumed, in its last 
and final abode. 

There are three historic Continents ; Asia, Europe, North 
America ; three savage Continents, Africa, South America, 
Australia. From the huge spaces of the Asiatic Continent, 
wave after wave, for two thousand years, the Indo-Germanic 
flood of nations spread themselves over the islands of Europe, 
its sea-divided spaces, its lands comminuted by mountain- 
ridges into territorial fortresses of tribal nations. And then, 
finally, in these last days, German and English, Scotch and 
Irish, Swede, Norwegian and Dane, French and Hollander and 
Swiss and Belgian, have gathered themselves up from the 
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small, broken spaces of Europe, into one flood, to make a new 
Arian race in one broad land. 

The Greco-Roman race alone is wanting. It will not te 
wanting long. The region of the vine and the olive is opened 
up now to free labor. We believe, ere long, it will receive 
from Spain and Greece and Italy and Southern France, an 
immigration of the Greco-Roman races, into a kindred climate 
and kindred agriculture. Thus in its ultimate seat, enthroned 
in the valley of the Mississippi, with ont sea-front upon the At- 
lantic, looking to the Europe she has left, another on the Pa- 
cific, opposite to her native Asia, and the third, Southward, on 
the Gulf, the Indo-Germanic race has found its final resting- 
place, the throne from which it will dominate the world. 

What then of the present Negro population of the South ? 
Nothing. Simply nothing. Their being freed has, as its one 
effect, the elimination of them as an element from the nation. 
For there is nothing more certain to us than that the negro 
never shall intermingle, so as to form a component part of the 
ultimate American race and people. Slavery might have pro- 
duced that result, by means of its concubinage. Freedom for- 
bids intermarriage. The negro race must pass away. Those 
of them that are wise, when peace comes, will pass over to 
their native Africa, and ensure to the Liberian Republic, per- 
haps to the whole Continent of Africa, the civilization, the 
religion, the language of this land. And those that are not 
wise, will perish of the diseases of a tropical race, in a climate 
unsuited for them. 

This country, therefore, we look upon as the ultimate hab- 
itation of the Indo-Germanic race, the broad land wherein, 
gathered from the many countries of Europe, it will dwell as 
one people, and one nation, with all the powers it has devel- 
oped, all the good qualities it has evolved during the two thou- 
sand years of its sojourn in Europe. Its travels have termin- 
ated. Its emigrations are at anend. The work that God has 
for it to do in the world, lies at length before it. 

And what is this work for itself, internally, and for the whole 
wide world that lies outside its limits? This is the problem 
which must shortly occupy the minds of all men, the one 
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grand problem towards which, even now, all the intellects of 
the American world are bending their gaze, most anxiously, 
through the gloom of the advancing years. We purpose, in 
this paper, to contribute our portion towards its solution ; and 
that, we hope, in no vain spirit of speculation or vague reverie, 
but holding fast, on the one hand, to the history of the past, 
on the other, to the fact of a Church upon the Earth, One, 
Holy, Catholic, and Apostclic ; with these two as our limiting 
instruments and our guides, to trace out from the present, the 
final issue towards which we are going on. 

Now, the first consideration to which we would point our 
readers is, one but little thought of, the peculiar influence 
which seas exert in the progress of the world. Let us look 
backward over history. There we shall see the Persian Em- 
pire, leaning upon the Caspian, the Euxine, the Mediterranean, 
and most strangely taking its triple character, Scythian, Asiat- 
ic, European, from these three seas ; the Greek race, almost 
made and moulded by the Eastern Mediterranean and its man- 
ifold islands; the Roman Empire, a rim of land all around 
what they truly called the Inner or Central Sea; then, the 
next European movements, those of the Northmen, were wholly 
based upon the Baltic, the inner or central Sea of the Scandi- 
navian tribes. And now the movement, in the whirl and hurry 
of which we are, is essentially of the ocean, the Atlantic. All 
onward progress, that is real, toward the final result, the ulti- 
mate issue of the World’s History, has always been con- 


nected with the seas of the world. 


What remains? The last movement, and the greatest of 


seas, the Indian Ocean. Three times the width of the At- 
lantic, actually reaching from Pole to Pole,—for the Indian and 
Pacific together are but one Great Ocean,—crowded with count- 
less Islands, bordered by the greatest races of the world, what 
remains, but that around that greatest of oceans the last scenes 
of the world’s history, the final consummation of all things, 
should be completed ? 

If we look to the events of the last few years, it is most re- 
markable how all things are pointing and leading us onward 
towards that great world of waters. Let us look, for instance, 
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at the gold discoveries. But for them, California would have 
remained a cattle-feeding territory, unheard of but for its ex- 
portation of hides and tallow. As it is, the discovery of gold 
has made it an American State, with a great commercial city 
of sixty-thousand inhabitants, seated upon the shores of the 
Ocean. See how Australia, from an Island only known for its 
merino wool, has, by means of its gold-fields, attracted a great, 
population, and made itself the beginning of a huge New 
world, a new race of English-descended people, in the middle 
of the ocean. And the gold in the English colony of New 
Columbia, has had the same effect ; it has indicated and sug- 
gested a new path from Canada across the wilderness towards 
the great sea. 

Our mines, again, in the Rocky Mountains, have had the 
same effect. Each settlement that we make Westward, each 
city that we build, is the footstep of a giant race, trampling 
across a continent to stand, full grown, on the shores of the 
ocean, looking towards the East, towards Asia, the land of its 
birth. All events are leading the Indo-Germanic races onward 
toward the Pacific and Indian seas. 

In fact, let our Pacific Railroad only be completed and in 
working order, so that we can as easily reach California from 
the Mississippi Valley as we do New York, and within twenty 
years, a settled population of twenty millions crowds the Pa- 
cific Slope ; farmers from the North Western States 8f the 
Mississippi Valley, merchants to compete for the commerce of 
the Indian Islands, of Japan and China and Hindustan ; me- 
chanics to construct the giant Steamers which those huge spaces 
will require, such as the genius of Brunel taughi us how to 
build, and as can be a commercial success only on the great 
sea, among its spice-bearing labyrinth of Islands, reaching 
over a space of three thousand miles in length, large as Euro- 
pean kingdoms, crowded with energetic inhabitants. The great 
ocean, and the great continent of Asia, together, are a mar- 
vellous theatre and stage for the last scenes of this world’s his- 
tory. And it needs but a single step for the American race 
and people, to stand complete in all its proportions upon the 
shore of that great ocean. 
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On the Western side of the American continent, we own 
over nine hundred miles of Pacific coast, only needing the 
Railroad that is to connect it with the Mississippi Valley. On 
the Eastern coast of Asia, about the same time, Russia ob- 
tained the valley of the Amour or Saghalien, and made her 
appearance on the coast of the ocean ;—Russia and America, 
the two greatest nations of the world, standing one over against 
the other, on the West and the East of the greatest waters of 
the world. 

Asia is the mother of the human race. From her bosom all 
have come. The mingled Shemite and Hamitic races, which 
cover Africa ; the swarming Mongols, the Arian, or Japhetic 
races, all arise from her. ‘rom the Indian Caucasus is the 
centre of dispersion for them all. Pamer, the table-land from 
which they came, is called, by the Tartars to this day, the roof 
of the world. All those arts we used to read of in our boy- 
hood as invented by our European ancestors, all, in the germ 
or perfected, came from Asia. Through Spanish Arabs or 
Greek caravan-merchants, or European Crusaders, through 
many a channel, the East conferred its arts and sciences upon 
Kurope. And then, one man, forsooth! invented Gunpowder ; 
another, the Mariner’s Compass ; another, Algebra ; another, 
the Art of Printing ; another, the use of Mercurial Medicines ; 
another, Artesian wells,—and Europe sang triumphantly the 
genius of her sons. And finally, the literature of the East 
was opened to the eyes of Europeans, and lo ! China and Hin- 
dustan had known all these things for thousands of years ! 

3ut when we come to the matter of History and Religion, 
the Asiatic influence is stranger still. Our own history is very 
obscure, nay, unknown, for thousands of years. Who were the 
leaders of the Celts, the first historic race of Europe from 
Hindu Koosh ? Is Oden the chief of the Teutonic races who 
same with his Ase from Asgard, a leader of men, a heathen 
God, or merely an abstraction ? And the Greek leaders that 
passed from the European Caucasus, onward along the Euxine, 
until they reached Asia Minor, and the land of Hellas—who 
were they, and what is their history ? In fact, it is only from 
the science of modern Philology, only from the comparative 
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anatomy of languages, that we know our own origin. The 
Arian races came from one common centre in Asia. This we 
know. And in two thousand years, more or less, they were in 
Europe, first the Celts, then the Hellenes, next the Teutons, 
and lastly the Sclavons. The history of the Hellenic race be- 
_ gins with Herodotus, four hundred and fifty years before Christ; 
of the Celts and Teutons, in the days of Marius and Cesar ; 
and of the Sclavons, long after the fall of the Roman Empire. 
Our ancestral history, between these two limits of their rise in 
Asia and their settlement in Europe, is hid in mist and gloom. 
We discern, faintly, figures of hosts, and heroic marching from 
the East, Westward towards Europe, emigration-flood after 
emigration-flood. And then we find them there. Then their 
history and their European training begins. 

Now let us again go backward towards Asiatic story. Our 
own ancestral history, as we have seen, is wholly forgotten,— 
never to be known. But Shinar, Nineveh, and Babylon, are 
household words, known and familiar to our childhood. And 
most strangely, in our own day, the Ninevitish and Assyrian 
Records are disentombed, and the very sculpture-portraits of 
the Chaldean conquerors are shown us. The records of their 
palaces stand undisputed before our eyes. And the Asiatic 
history of the Bible and Herodotus are confirmed by annals 
stored until now in the earth. Egypt, with its Pharaohs, is 
most familiar to our own ears from childhood. Cyrus, also, 
and Darius, are to us better known, more certainly historic 
characters, than Hengist and Horsa. In fact, on the rocks of 
Behustan, in Media, two hundred feet above the level, are to 
be seen the graven records of the great king Darius himself. 
They are copied, read, and interpreted by Rawlinson in this 
nineteenth century for the first time. 

But let us think more closely still. Here is Abraham, com- 
ing from Ur of the Chaldees, two or three generations after 
Nimrod, From him there is a clear stream of historic narra- 
tive, onward, till the Hebrew annals flow into the current 
of the Greek and the Roman History. It is perfectly familiar 
to our childhood, the continuous history of that Shemite race, 
with whom we have nothing common in blood or in descent, 
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our own history being utterly unknown for more than two 
thousand years! Strange that the records of an Asiatic tribe 


and nation, which never reached above six or eight millions of 


people, should be the central current of all history, the only 
stream that reaches, unbroken, ever traceable from the Flood, 
down to the present time. 

But, to carry on this train of thought, when we come to 


look at the matter of Religion, more fully still the influence of 


Asia is manifested. We enter a Church to perform our devo- 
tions, the ground plan of that Church is framed in Nave and 
Chancel, after the plan which Moses saw upon Mount Sinai, 
and after which the Tabernacle, and the Temple of Solomon, 
were built, the Nave representing the Holy Place, and the 
Chancel, the Holy of Holies! And this is true, not by mere 
guess-work, but by a sure historic and written tradition. Again, 
our Church Service, in its two parts, follows the Synagogue 
and the Temple-Service ; our three-fold Ministry, the Mosaic 
hierarchy, of High-priest, Priests, and Levites. The Psalms 
we chant were chanted by Israel, some in the Wilderness, 
‘some in the Temple, and some by the waters of Babylon, Their 
music is a tradition from the Hebrew ritual. The very prayers 
we utter, our Liturgic Service, all are traditions from the East. 

Look again at our Scriptures. Job, the Idumean Prince ; 
Moses, born by the ancient Nile ; Samuel, and Solomon, and 
Isaiah, from Jerusalem ; Daniel, from Persia, by the river 
Ulai ; and Jeremiah, from Babylon,—all these form and frame 
our ideas from our childhood. 

And when the Saviour comes, when God the Word is incar- 
nate for the salvation of man, he is born in Asia, of the She- 





mite race, a son of Abraham and of David. 
A language is prepared for the final revelation of the truth, 


the ultimate manifestation in Him of all the eternal verities of 


Heaven ; a language unequaled in power of expression, in lu- 
cidity, in beauty, capable of expressing, with equal clearness, 
the sublimest ideas, and the subtlest distinctions of thought. 

A nation, too, is made ready, for hundreds of antecedent 
years, to subdue the savage world of Europe and West Asia 
into one empire, to organize them into one dominion, ruled by 
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laws and obedient to discipline, so that a way should be made 
for the progress of the Gospel. And lo! outside the wide 
Greek World, which reached from Bactria, on the East, (Balkh 
in Bokhara in modern times,) to Olbia, on the Boristhenes, on 
the West,—outside this wide Greek world of commerce, lite- 
rature, and democratic ideas, the men who were to use that 
language in propagation of Christianity were born. All the 
books of the New Testament were to be written in Greek ; for 
two hundred years, all the literature of Christianity was to be 
in Greek. And, of the writers of the New Testament, not 
one was, by birth, a Greek! Our Saviour and His Apostles, 
and His Evangelists, all were Shemites, speaking the Aramean 
or Syriac tongue ! 

And none of them were of the Roman race ;—none spoke 
Latin as their vernacular. That race, its powers, its peculiar- 
ities of talent and temper, was to be a most influential agent 
of the Gospel ; yet there seems actually to have been no Latin 
Christian literature, until it was imported from North Africa, 
three to four centuries after Christ! Cyprian and Tertullian, 
of Carthage, and Augustine, of Hippo,—these were the Fa- 
thers of Roman Christianity! No Celt, no Greek, no Roman, 
no Teuton, no Slavon, was one of the originators and publish- 
ers of the Gospel. It was, essentially, Shemite and Asiatic. 
The Indo-Germanic races in Europe adopted it, propagated it 
with fervent zeal, were seized upon and possessed by it. But 
it arose not among them. No Shemite race in Asia holds it 
now, some minute fragments excepted ; no Indo-Germanic 
people that inhabit that great Continent or its islands. No 
Mongol or Turanic nation in Asia profess it. Christianity, in 
the land of its birth, among the people with whom it origin- 
ated, is almost non-existent. 

Asia is eight thousand miles wide, from East to West ; five 
thousand miles in length, from North to South. It is the na- 
tive land of the human race. It even now contains seven 
hundred and fifty, of the twelve hundred millions of people 
that inhabit the globe. It is also the native land of Christ- 
ianity, and Christianity, as we have said, is almost non-exist- 
ent init. And this is the nineteenth century after Christ ! 

VOL, XVII. 24* 
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But the question may be asked, fairly, ‘‘was Asia ever Christ- 
ianized in any way ?” Was it not the fact, that Christianity 
did not succeed there, from the first, but at once transferred 
itself to the European races, as most suited to their temper 
and feelings ? adapted to the culture and the character of 
Greeks and Romans, rather than of Asiatics? Was it not 
this, that it never penetrated into Asia, rather than that it 
perished from the Asiatic continent ? With the intense self- 
feeling of the European races, we are apt to think that it was 
so, that the Greek and Latin races alone were Christianized, 
and that Asia but slightly received the Christian Faith, or, at 
least, that the European settlers only of the Asiatic regions 
were Christianized. 

It will startle our readers to understand, that this was not 
the case ; that until the Seventh Century, there was a huge 
Eastern Christianity, estimated fairly at seven to ten times the 
size of the coéval Christianity of Europe, Roman and Greek 
together ; that it was not simply the religion of settlers, of 
European blood in Asia, but of the purely Shemite race ; 
that it had passed onward, as a Missionary Church, and had, 
most probably, reached Hindustan, and China, and the Islands 
of the Indian Seas. 

Now, the first thing to look at, in this inquiry, is the matter 
of population. At the present time, West Asia is far from 
populous. Turkey, in Asia, embracing, we may say, the best 
portion of the former Roman Empire in the East, has hardly 
twenty to the square mile, in a country which, under a settled 
Christian government of any kind, would easily sustain a pop- 
ulation of two hundred to the square mile ; one hundred and 
sixty millions, where there are twelve or fifteen. East Asia 
now swarms with inhabitants. China, for instance, has from 
one hundred, to five hundred, to the square mile, The reverse 
was formerly the case. West Asia, under the Roman Empire, 
down at least to the first Mohammedan Conquest, was crowded 
with inhabitants ; was studded with huge cities, whose popu- 
lation we know to have been enormous, was manufacturing, 
and agricultural, and commercial, to a great extent, from the 
Bosphorus to the Caspian Sea, from the Mediterranean, east- 
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ward, to the limits of Persia. This we know to have been its 
condition, It was the richest, the most productive, the most 
populous country of the world. It seems to have been settled, 
mainly, by two races. The Shemite people, speaking the Ara- 
mean language, and the Greek-speaking populations ; the one 
class preponderating toward the East, and the other, West- 
ward. 

Now, as a matter of simple fact, what was the state of 
Christianity in this region of Asia? Let us take the first por- 
tion, in which the Aramaic population prevailed, and we have 
eighty-four Christian Bishopricks. Herein are Antioch, Bery- 
tus, Aleppo, Damascus, Edessa, Tyre, Amida, Palmyra, Nisi- 
bis, Ctesiphon, Seleucia, and many more,—a swarm of popu- 
lous cities, reaching onward from the Mediterranean into the 
territories of Persia. 

But it may be pretended that these Sees were nominal,—that 
the population was not so great—that it was hardly all Christ- 
ianized. We will give an instance, once for all, Euphratesia, 
or Commagené, a central region in that part, now almost des- 
olate. In early days it was populous, and rich enough to be a 
kingdom. Several large cities were it ; Hierapolis, Samosata, 
and others. We have the evidence of Theodorit, the Bishop 
of Cyrus, by no means one of the largest cities in that region, 
as to the extent of population and the prevalence of Christ- 
ianity there in the fifth century. He tells us that his Diocese, 
in extent, was forty miles long, and forty miles broad ; that he 
had eight hundred Churches within that space! That when 
he came to it, he found it overrun with heretics, And that he 
himself had reconciled upwards of ten thousand of one sort 
only, the Marcionites! What an idea this gives us of the den- 
sity of the population, and the universal prevalence therein of 
Christianity, when now Christianity is almost gone, and but a 
few wanderers exist upon the soil that has supported and 
might support tens of thousands ! 

We look now at Asia Minor, embracing a space equal to 
about five or six States, of the average size in the American 
Union. In this region were four hundred Bishopricks! We 
find in it the same evidences of an exceedingly dense popula- 
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tion, and of the almost universal profession of the Christian 
Faith in the Sixth Century. It is not at all unlikely that 
this region had thirty to sixty millions of inhabitants, under 
the successors of Constantine, until the Seventh Century, and 
the commencement of the Mohammedan conquests. A settled 
population, devoted to agriculture and industry, in a semi- 
tropical climate, under a government of uniform and steady 
organization, as regards police, will increase in wealth and in 
numbers almost miraculously. And we must not forget, that 
no Tartar raiders, or Saracens, or Turkomans, had reached 
them then. The races of Asia Minor, at that time, were al- 
most exclusively Indo-Germanic or Shemite, more predomi- 
nantly the former. Even their invaders, of the most savage 
kind, were, after the era of Christianity, until Mohammed, of 
the Indo-Germanic race. It remains for us to say, that in 
Palestine there were forty-seven Bishopricks! And in that 
portion of Arabia which was a province of the Roman Empire. 
there were thirty-four ! 

Sum up the whole, and we have West Asia, down to the 
year six hundred and forty-three, abounding in wealth, and 
overflowing with population, to a degree hardly conceivable by 
us. And this population was almost altogether Christian, 
speaking two languages, the Greek, and Aramaic or Syrian, 
almost exclusively. It was all under the dominion of the 
Eastern or Byzantine Emperors, and in it, within the limits of 
the Empire, were five hundred and seventy-six Christian Bish- 
opricks! Industry, population, wealth, Christianity, have 
almost perished from these regions now. All would rise again 
under a steady government. Even a despotism of the stern 
est kind, would be a blessing to those regions, if it were only 
uniform in its oppression,—had some rules for itself in its ex- 
actions. But the Turks have been simply an encampment of 
robbers, settled down upon the richest countries in the world, 
devouring up wealth and population and all resources, until 
they are stripped bare, and the ravagers and destroyers perish 
themselves, for sheer lack of sustenance. 

We see then within the Roman Empire, in the East, what 
an immense Asiatic Christianity existed, until the Seventh 
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Century. Weadd but one thing to confirm this. The Christ- 
ian literature of the East in Greek, down to the age of John 
of Damascus, is manifold that of the Latin Christian writers 
of the same period. And almost as extensive was the Christ- 
ian Shemitic literature of Asia. A mass of Syrian Christian 
literature exists in manuscript, of which the catalogue is given 
by Asseman, in four volumes, folio. Of this literature, hardly 
anything is known, even to European scholars, except the 
works of Ephraim, the Syrian of Edessa, published at Rome 
in six volumes folio, 1723. 

We come now to the consideration of the progress that 
Christianity made in Asia, outside the Roman Empire. And 
here we have evidence sufficient of a very great advance. The 
records of a Religion that has perished, are easily doubted or 
denied. But when we look to the regions of Asia, beyond the 
dominions of Rome, we find weighty and abundant proof that 
a very large Christian population once existed in them. We 
are not to forget how far Greek influence and culture had ex- 
tended ; so much so, that the Parthian Empire was half Hel- 
lenized. Also, it must not be forgotten, that the Syrian or 
Aramaic branch of the Shemite race, now almost non-existent, 
once spread from the Mediterranean onward toward the East, 
far into Persia; that the Syrians were almost altogether Christ- 
ianized, and that they were filled with the most ardent Mis- 
sionary spirit. 

Outside the Roman Empire in Asia, we have Armenia, 
wholly converted to the Christian Faith. We have, again, a 
multitude of Christians living in Persia ; so many, indeed, 
that when Sapor the Old, the greatest of the Persian kings, 
began his first persecution, he slew, at one blow, twenty-five 
Bishops, whose names are preserved by Sozomen. Of these 
names, we can see, at first sight, that if some are Greek, the 
majority are Syrian and Persian. One of these Bishops is 
said to have had a Chorepiscopus, and two hundred and fifty 
Clergy! This fact shows no small amount of Christian pop- 
ulation in Persia. This was the first persecution in the long 
reign of Sapor. Two others occurred in his reign ; and, to use 
the words of the historian, ‘ during fifty years, the Cross lay 
prostrate in blood and ashes.” 
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On the whole, we must conclude that in Asia, beyond the 
limits of the Roman Empire, onwards towards the East, there 
was a very large Christian population. In fact, the Nestori- 
ans outside the Roman Empire, in the Fifth and ensuing Cen- 
turies, were neither more nor less than the old Aramzan Christ- 
ian population of the East, driven into formal heresy by the 
tyranny and persecutions of the Byzantine emperors; and 
hearing that their missions reached to China, and Tartary, and 
Hindustan, we give them credit for a work that unquestionably 
had begun, perhaps was in a great measure done, long before 
their days. 

Now, wherefore did Christianity perish from the East, as it 
undoubtedly has done ? First, it was made the State-religion 
of the despotic Byzantine Empire. And intensely national as 
the Persian Empire was, Christianity was assailed by Persia 
as the Roman religion ; the religion of their enemies. They 
slew the Christians as traitors to Persia,-—adherents of an anti- 
national religion. 

Our conclusion is, that Christianity had a wide spread, within 
and without the Roman Empire in Asia. It was made the 
State religion of the despotic Byzantine Empire. And there- 
fore within it, it lost energy, freedom, and vigor of life. There- 
fore, outside of it, it was fiercely persecuted by Sapor, by Jez- 
degerd, Bahram, and Khosroes. The whole force of the Per- 
sian Empire, under its ablest kings, was exerted to crush the 
Christian religion. And then, when Mohammedanism over- 
threw, in the Seventh Century, the Persian Empire, we have 
reason to believe that a huge mass of Christians, speaking the 
Arameean language, were at once absorbed by the kindred race 
of the Arabs, whose tongue had but the difference of a dialect 
from their own. Then, thirdly, piece by piece, province by 
province, the Empire of the East fell, totally, under the Turkish 
sway, establishing Mohammedanism as the State religion, de- 
vouring wealth, and crushing down population. Finally, the 
Mongol conquests in Asia under Genghis, and then under 
Tamerlane, swept down what remained of the Nestorian 
Church, the last remnant of the Missionary zeal of Asiatic 
Christianity. 
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Here, then, is the Christian Religion, originating in West 
Asia, advancing Eastward, spreading over populous and weal- 
thy regions, and subduing the masses of the population to it- 
self; and then made the State-religion of a despotic Empire, 
and perishing. Christianity in Asia took the sword, and per- 
ished by the sword.* 

Is this the final issue? Is this the ultimate result of the 
Gospel in the land of its nativity ? It would seem so, if we 
merely looked to the ordinary course of events, and to the con- 
duct of the Christian nations of Europe since the Turkish 
conquest. Here, for instance, is an anecdote of the East, in 
our own days. Damascus was taken by the Arabs in 634, 
The Cathedral of St. John the Baptist became the principal 
mosque of the city, and has remained so until now. Mr. Por- 
ter, an English traveler, got access to it in 1834, by the influ- 
ence of a Turkish gentleman, who asked whether he could 
explain a certain inscription that had been left there. And 
lo! above where the Chancel had been, there was the inscrip- 
tion in the Septuagint Greek, ‘‘ Thy Throne Oh God, Christ, 
is for ever and ever, a scepter of righteousness is the scepter of 
Thy kingdom.” And so, for twelve hundred years, this verse, 
asserting the Dominion and the Divinity of Christ, our Bles- 
sed Lord, has looked down on the worship of the fanatical 
Unitarians of Arabia! Damascus has one hundred and twenty 
thousand inhabitants, and is now the seat of the fiercest and 
most murderous Mohammedism of the East. No wonder, that 
men despair of the Gospel when such is its present state in the 
land of its birth. No wonder, they imagine that Christianity 
is, to all intents and purposes, dead in Asia. 

Let us see what is alive there ; what Gospel and Missionary 
work is to be done there. The races of Asia are divided, by 
the best Ethnographers, into three classes. 


* Church and State was as fully established by Justinian, as by Philip of Spain; 
and in many cases as bloodily and unrelentingly carried out. “Theodora, the Em- 
press,” for instance, “ina short reign, extirpated one hundred thousand Paulicians 


by the sword, the gibbet, or the flames.” 
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The Turanian Race ; Chinese, Mongols, Tartars 
Toorkmans, Japanese, Malays, Tamuls, 450,000,000 
Arian Races: Hindoos, Persians, Armenians, Aff- 
ghans, Belooches, Koords, Circassians, Ossetes, 200,000,000 
Shemite Races ; Arabs, Syrians, and Jews, 100,000,000 


Of course, this is but a rough calculation, The Indo-Ger- 
manic races, however, are clearly established in Ethnologic 
Science. That they are of one blood and one language with 
the Arian races of Europe, is as certain as anything can pos- 
sibly be. The analysis of their languages, their traditions, 
their hereditary habits and feelings, their religious ideas, nay, 
their very features and personal appearance, manifest this. 
Take the two extremes, New England and Hindustan. Any 
one that shall examine the colored engravings, we will say in 
Prichard’s works, of the ordinary high caste Hundus, will be 
able to say, easily, that he has seen many such faces in New- 
England. Put color aside, and the portraits of a dozen intel- 
lectual high-caste Brahmins of this day might easily be mis- 
taken for those of a dozen high-cultured Bostonians, of the 
Unitarian type. There is, however, something a great deal 
more rugged and stern and manly, than this amounts to, in 
other New Englanders, who have more faith in religious prin- 
ciples than they have in culture. 

The Shemites in Asia are vastly reduced in number by the 
almost extinction of the Arameans, a Syrian branch once so 
numerous. Still, it may be doubted whether the Syrian and 
Hellenic races in Asia are so much destroyed as absorbed. 
We know, for instance, that the Parthians, the people of the 
great Empire of Asia, in the Roman era, universally oelieved 
themselves to be Scythians, that is, Turanians. Yet, modern 
Ethnologists consider them an Indo-Germanic race. Both 
opinions, most likely, are true, and reconciled by the fact that 
their empire absorbed, to a very great extent, the population 
and the language of the Greeks in Asia. So, no doubt, tiie 
Arab and Seldjick conquerors of West Asia absorbed a great 
proportion of the Aramaic and Arian blood of the nations of 
higher civilization whom they overthrew. The other branch 
of the Shemites, the Arab race, still exists ; Sixty millions, at 
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the least, all arising from Arabia, and scattered over the East- 
ern continents and the two oceans. The Turanian races are 
five hundred millions or more. The Chinese, the Tartars, and 
the Japanese, seem to be true specimens of this race, a conti- 
nental, an island and a nomad people, of the same origin. 
Many branches of them, however, seem to have been conside- 
rably mingled with Shemite and Indo-Germanic blood. 

Now the question comes before us, ‘‘ In this great Asiatic 
continent, among the islands of this, the greatest ocean, what 
amount of Christian population is there in existence now, “in 
the nineteenth century after Christ ?” Of the Religion that 
“is to cover the earth as the waters cover the great deep,” how 
much is in existence among the swarming. millions of its own 
native land, and among the millions that crowd the greatest 
ocean, the ultimate waters of the Earth’s final history ? Are 
there fifty millions of Christians among the seven hundred and 
fifty millions of Asia? Certainly not. Are there twenty-five 
millions ? Are there fifteen millions? We fear that this 
last number would cover all. 

Let us, however, consider this question a little. We take 
our own kindred first, the Arian races in Asia. Here are the 
Hindoos, subtle, refined, cultivated, literary and philosophic 
to the highest degree,—one hundred and fifty millions of pop- 
ulation belong to them. How many of these are Christians ? 
Putting together the converts, if such there be remaining of the 
Nestorian or Syrian Christianity of early times, the Jesuit con- 
verts, the Travancore Missions, and those of the English Church 
of the last seventy-five years, we think that we should be puz- 
zled to make out a million of baptized Hindoos. 

We look then to the Arian races of the Second Persian Em- 
pire, embracing two-thirds of the present Persians, and also 
the Koords, Belooches, and Affghans,—say fifteen millions in 
all. Wedo not know of any Christians among them of the 
Arian race. There are some miserable and scanty remnants of 
the Nestorian Christians, to be sure, at Ooroomiah and other 
places in Persia, but these are of Shemite, not Arian blood. 

Then we see almost the only Arian race in Asia that has 
preserved the Faith, the Armenians, a Christian people, esti- 
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mated at two and a half millions. The Russian possessions 
in Asia have a population of five millions ; is one half of this 
Christian ? In fact, in West Asia, the Christian population 
of Greeks and Armenians is considered to be three millions. 
Greek Christianity in Turkey lies, for the most part, in Turkey 
in Europe, as in Russia it is situated in Russia in Europe. 

We go now to the Shemite races. The Arabs, as we have 
remarked, have swallowed up the Aramaic or Syrian popula- 
tion of Asia. Of the Arab race, in its native land of the Ara- 
bian Peninsula, and scattered over the Eastern continent as 
far as Cochin China, and abounding in the Islands of the In- 
dian Ocean, as merchants and mariners, the number is not far 
from sixty millions. According to Baron Cuvier, cited by 
Prichard, this race, intellectually and physically, is superior to 
all other races upon the Earth, even to the boasted Europeans, * 

And how many of these sixty millions are Christians? We 
may fairly answer,—none. Before Mahommed, there were 
multitudes. The number, in fact, of Shemite Christians in 
Asia is very small ; it may be computed to consist, exclusively, 
of the few Nestorians and Jacobites of Syrian descent. 

We look, then, to the Turanian people. Of the three hun- 
dred millions of Chinese, how many are Christians? Are 
there one million 2 Wehardly think so many. Are there any 
Christians among the thirty millions of Japanese, the farthest 
advanced of the Mongol nations? None. Are there any 
Christians among the Malays, that Asiatic Ocean-race, of 
great enterprize and fierce energies ? They are the main in- 
habitants of the Indian Archipelago, which extends nearly 
three thousand miles in length, across the Indian Ocean, Bor- 
neo, Sumatra, Java, Celebes, Mindanao, Luzon, Papua; Equa- 
torial Islands of the hugest size, some of them twelve hundred 
miles in length, and of the richest tropical fertility, are in that 
region. And again, countless groups of smaller islands, cele- 
brated by the natives for their beauty and fertility, but almost 
unknown to Europeans, are thickly sown over those seas. Over 
this Island-world the Malays swarm. They are, on a gigantic 
scale, what the Early Greeks of the Islands were in the Ho- 


* Prichard’s Natural History of Man, pp. 134-5. 
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meric era, a race among whom piracy is maritime war, and 
highly honorable. Fleets of Malay proas, with ten thousand, 
or even fifty or one hundred thousand warriors on board, have 
not been unusual in the Indian Seas. And it may be said, 
there is not a day in which, throughout the Archipelago, the 
pirates are not afloat. 

The Malays, and Island-races kindred to them, are in the 
American Encyclopedia counted to be one hundred and twenty 
millions. Say they are sixty millions. How many of them 
are Christians ? We opine very few ; some in the Manillas, 
some perhaps in Java, some few scattered over the more South- 
ern Islands. But so far as the Malay race is concerned, in its 
masses, and at its great centres, it is untouched by the Gospel 
at this day. 

We have finished our estimate. We should be glad to have 
one more favorable, but we are afraid that in Asia we must 
consider there are, setting aside Europeans, not more than ten 
or fifteen millions of a native Christian population,—hardly 
twenty millions. 

This, then, we take to be the great work that lies before 
America, considered as a Christian people. The Gospel, assail- 
ing Asia from the shores of the Mediterranean, having for its 
standard-bearers the Syrian and the Greek, spread onward, vic- 
toriously sweeping on Eastward. And then, these races sur- 
rendered themselves to a low and slavish and debased form of 
Christianity ; an unmanly sycophantic® Faith. And the proud 
and arrugant Persian, the fierce, enthusiastic, and frugal Sar- 
acen, and the Seldjick rider, the Turk, and the rude Mongol, 
swept off the last fragment of an exhausted and nerveless 
Faith. And then, Christianity turned its steps Westward, 
among the turbulent, manly races of Europe ; century after 


* The impious flattery of the Clergy of Constantinople, to Constantine, may be 
seen by an instance given by Eusebius, of which the blasphemy is most shocking. 
It is apparently taken from a sermon preached before the Emperor. Eusebius 
seems to think the ‘Sacred Emperor’ quite modest, in not accepting of it as his due. 
“One of God’s Ministers presumed so far, in his own presence, as to prononnce him 
blessed, as having been counted worthy to hold absolute and universal empire in 
this life, and as being destined to share the empire of the Son of God in the world 


to come.” —Life of Constantine, Book iv. Chap, 48 
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century, to cast aside the base component elements of the By- 
zantine theory, until finally it stands, here in this Western 
World, perfectly free from the State. Our race and nation is 
the first that has cast aside the theory of Constantine and the 
Byzantine Empire,—the supremacy of the Civil Power in the 
Church. Has not Christianity gone Westward, and found it- 
self a home amidst a nation, of Arian race, one in blood, and 
million-peopled, that the work of Christianizing Asia, half done 
from the Mediterranean, Eastwardly, might be done anew, 
from the Indian Ocean, Westwardly, by a new race, raised up 
and framed on new principles, by God in His Providence, for 
that purpose ? 

Is not our one great business, external to ourselves, not war, 
not conquest, nor glory, but the Missionary Work ? See how 
our one sea-front faces Europe and savage Africa. How, al- 
ready, a home is prepared for the four millions of negroes that 
must pass away from this land. How the best and most ear- 
nest Christians are awakened to African Missionary enterprize. 
And Liberia is recognized, even now, by the ablest minds of 
Europe, as the most hopeful centre of Civilization and Christ- 
ianization for Africa. Again, see how another sea-front looks 
toward South America, after Africa, the second savage conti- 
nent. 

And then along the greatest of Oceans, our third sea-front 
extends. ‘To this last must the commerce of all the East 
Asiatic countries turn ; China, and Birmah, and Hindustan, 
and all the Islands of the Indian Seas. And San Francisco, 
on the Pacific Ocean, its Western Emporium, St. Louis, its 
reservoir for supplying the whole Mississippi Valley with the 
produce of the East, and New York, its Atlantic depot for 
Europe, shall be the greatest cities of the world. 

But, let History give us one more co-efticient of this great 
problem. Huge masses of population, the same in language, 
race and religion, dwell in one class of country only, regions 
that are level, wide-extended plains, undivided by mountains, 
united rather than separated, by the great Rivers that drain 
them. We have three or four of these upon the surface of 
the earth. What is Russia, but the great Sarmatian plain, 
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dwelt in for ages by the countless Slavon-race ? What is 
China, with its three hundred millions of people, but the great 
plain, formed by the Valleys of its three great Rivers, a nation, 
as we sae, that is one and inseparable ? Now, take the region 
of the Mississippi States of the Gulf; it is one of these great 
plains. Far up in Minnesota, three thousand miles from the 
Gulf of Mexico, it is eight hundred feet above the level of the 
sea ; in Louisiana, two hundred. A perfectly smooth and level 
floor, of an irregular shape, sixty feet long by sixty feet wide, 
will fairly represent it. In that region, there must dwell one 
people, of one blood, one Language, one Religion, and one 
Government. This is so, by all that we know of the world, of 
God’s government, and of man’s nature. 

And that race, the center of the body politic of the United 
States, will certainly, within one hundred years, be an hundred 
and fifty millions ; ultimately, in all probability, three hun- 
dred millions. No German, no Irish, no English, no Scotch, 
but all the Arian races massed together in one people, native- 
born, in the proportions of blood that has seemed best to the 
Almighty Governor of Nations ; all Native Americans, having 
but one common feeling, to their one common land. 

This central race, Western Men they are now called, the 
men-of the Great Valley they shall be named, is framing itself, 
even now ; forming its type from metal of all the Arian races. 
The man of the Great Valley is already shewing to the world 
what he will be. Look all along the River States, and the 
type of man is the same in all. From Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and Illinois, Ohio and Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mis- 
sissippi, Texas and Arkansas, three generations, born in the 
land, bring forth the same tall and muscular frame, without an 
ounce of fat, the same deep chest, broad shoulders, and long 
arms ; the same high-centered head, with regular features ; the 
same daring soul, overflowing with the most audacious cour- 
age, and gifted, furthermore, with coolness and caution, un- 
matched, save in the red Indian ; the fire of the Frenchman, 
the doggedness and pertinacity of John Bull, and the calm 
steadiness of the Russian.* We believe that God has reserved 


* That the uprising of the ultimate national type of the American people, in the 
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this New World, for this new race to be formed and framed in 
these latter days, that it may do a great work of happiness for 
itself internally as a nation, and a greater work without itself, 
of planting Christianity in the Islands of the Great Ocean, 
and on the great continent of Asia,—a mighty work, among 
mighty nations, to be done by a mighty instrument, which God 
has prepared for it. 

We said that Christianity, after Constantine, became feeble. 
It lost very many of its grand ideas. The first of these was 
that of the Monarchia, The Church is the Spiritual King- 
dom of God in this world ; a real organized body, under its 
own laws and spiritual government and principles, actually 
and visibly existing. ‘“ We believe,” said the old Christian 
Creed of the East, “ in one God, the Father, the Sovereign of 
the Universe, the Maker of Heaven and Earth, and of all 
things, visible and invisible. And in One Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Only-begotten Son of God, begotten of His Father before 
all worlds, Light from Light, Very God from Very God, of one 
Being with the Father,” &c. 

The Spiritual Kingdom actually existing in the world as an 
organized, visible body,—Christ the King of His Church,— 
God from eternity, born of the Father,—man, in time, incar- 
nate, and born of the Virgin upon earth,—ascended -into 


Great Valley, is already become evident to the world, may be seen by many indi 
cations. We give one: an extract from a correspondent in regard to the great Re- 
view at Washington of the armies of the late War. We may add, that in our 
opinion, the difference is not that of antagonism, as between English and Irish, or 
Russians and Italians, but of further progress toward perfection in the same type. 
The men of the Valley are simply becoming more rapidly what all Americans ulti- 
mately should be. 

‘‘ Naturally, a comparison was made between the Eastern and Western troops 
The Western men were taller, with fewer boys, and scarcely any foreigners among 
them. Their marching step was several inches longer, and yellow and red beards 
and light hair predominated. The officers of the Army of the Potomac conceded 
that they marched better. They moved with an elastic, swinging step, that does 
not belong to the Eastern boys, and their faces were more intelligent, self-reliant, 
and determined, One could not distinguish the officers from the men, except by 
the uniforms. The privates and officers seemed equal in intelligence and manly 
bearing. On the other hand, the Eastern troops showed more pure discipline and 
more drill.—There was a marked distinction in them between officers and men in 
point of culture.” 
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Heaven,—God and man for ever more-——What mean these 
ideas and facts, placed side by side with the theory of Roman 
or Byzantine Imperialism or Feudal Aristocracy ? These facts 
and truths,—they mean, which all men in this New World be- 
lieve, that God alone is the King and Sovereign of the Earth. 
That all men, as brethren of our incarnate Lord, and pur- 
chased by His Blood, have an equal value, and are of an infi- 
nite price. That all men, therefore, have an equal right to 
justice, and kindness, and truth, and all those blessings and 
virtues, manifested in the Life of the God-man upon earth. 
Place our American ideas and principles upon these points of 
national and political principle, as they are professed by the 
mass of native Americans, side by side with those of the most 
cultivated and scientific Heathenism, say of Greek Philosophy 
or Roman Law, untouched by the influence of Christianity, 
and it will be plainly seen that they came from Christianity, 
from the New Testament and the Primitive Church, before the 
Union of Church and State by a despotic Emperor. They 
are the essential principles of Christianity before Constantine ; 
principles which, when finally they come to be applied to Na- 
tional Politics, by the secret workings of God’s Providence, in 
history, were stupidly called by the Roman or the Greek name, 
Republican or Democratic, but are really, Christian. All 
these principles, of equality and freedom, for the Man, the 
State, and the Church, Christianity lost by its union with the 
despotic Byzantine empire. 

Again, the idea of an ultimate victory and conquest of the 
Church and the Gospel over the whole earth ; that the Spirit- 
ual Kingdom shall finally embrace within it the whole world ; 
that all the human Race shall confess, in Baptism, the Faith 
and principles of the Gospel ;—an idea which is, in fact, abso- 
lutely necessary to Christianity, is indeed the basis of all 
Missionary zeal and progress ;—this perished from Christian 
thought, or was transformed by heresy into a fanatical Mille- 
narianism, and scorned and despised. And thus the Mission- 
ary Spirit of the Church failed within the Roman Empire of 
the East. 

And yet, the doctrine that the Church of Christ should, in 
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— 


the latter days, be victorious over the whole world, and that 
for a thousand years it should continue so to be, was, without 
doubt, the belief of the Christian Fathers, from the earliest 
day, down to the time of St. Augustine.* In fact, it is dis- 
tinctly laid down in Bishop Beveridge, one of the most learned 
and sober and judicious of the English Bishops, that it was a 
universal belief, in even the Jewish Church from the earliest 
times, that the world was to last seven thousand years, corres- 
ponding to the seven days of creation. The first two thousand 
years were to be without the Law ; the second two thousand, 
under the Law ; the third two thousand, under the Messiah. 
Then was to come the ‘‘ Sabbath of the world,” the thousand 
years of peace and rest. The primitive Fathers, one and all, 
held the same doctrine. With them, three thousand years are 
to be the “‘ consummation of all things ;” “ the final victory of 
the kingdom of Christ on earth.” In this millennium, ‘ 8a- 
tan is to be bound for a thousand years,” 

We confess, that looking back upon Christianity, up to this 
time, we see no improbability in the doctrine. And looking 
upon this year as the eighteen hundred and sixty-fifth year 
from our Lord, leaving but one hundred and thirty-one years, 
until the last thousand years begin, we see it not an impossible 
thing, that a new era may be about to commence for the Christ- 
ian Church, the era of its final victory and prevalence over the 
whole world ;—a Missionary era, whose main arena of strife 
and conquest shall be, over the nations of the greatest conti- 
nent and the greatest ocean. 

And we do not think it at all improbable, that this Country 
and this Church may have been prepared for this work, as the 
Roman, the Greek, the Syrian worlds and races, for their early 
work, for the Gospel. For we, as Christians, resolvedly and 
clearly accepting the Faith, see no philosophy of history but 
this one, that before Christ, until His coming, all things pre- 
pared for the Advent of the Redeemer. And since His death. 
all movements in all nations are preparing for His final victory ; 
the reign of the Kingdom of Christ over the whole Earth. 

Since the time of Constantine, all European Christianity has 


* Greswell on the Parables, Vol. I. p. 273, to the end. Vol. V. p. 67. 
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failed in respect to Asia and the Asiatic peoples. It is most pit- 
iful to see what a difference between them and the Old Christ- 
ianity. See the wretched paltering of the English East-India 
Company to Heathenism in Hindostan ! so sternly reproved by 
Buchanan fifty years ago. See the poor, feeble, partial efforts of 
the English since then. See how the Arabs, the noblest race in 
the world, have been left, by European Christianity, to Mo- 
hammed for twelve hundred years, and at this day, are almost 
untouched by the Gospel! Look at the Persians! Fifty 
years ago, Henry Martyn, great-hearted soul as he was, pene- 
trated into Persia, saw what could be done there, translated 
the New Testament, and died a martyr to his holy Faith and 
zeal. Had he been the first Christian torch-bearer of the Gos- 
pel light in early days, a hundred would have followed him, 
and after them, ten thousand. And the great work of con- 
verting the nation would have been done. He died for the 
cause, and had no successor! The same remark may be made 
as regards the Jesuit missions. Since Xavier started forth, 
they have had but one result. The tree has been planted, has 
grown, and flourished, until it seemed about to take possession 
of the whole nation ; and then, in all its vigor, it has been 
broken, struck down, and perished. So in Japan it has been, 
so in Paraguay, so in Hindostan. 

It seems to us, that for the Christianizing of Asia, there 
only remain two nations to do the work ; ourselves, and Rus- 
sia. For the Russian Church and Russian people we have, as 
Americans, the most hearty sympathy. We do most heartily 
thank them, that they alone, of the great nations of Europe, 
have sought to make no gain out of our great agony. They, 
alone, have not stood by, as the rest of our good European 
allies, grinning, with the most intense delight, at the prospect 
of a civil slaughter in this great land, that should last for one 
hundred years, and end in a military monarchy. They, alone, 
have sent forth no pirates, fully equipped, with native sailors ; 
have given no cannon from the royal stores; have not encour- 
aged and intrigued with the men who desired our ruin. Rus- 
sia, alone, in this War, has acted right royally towards the 
United States, in the spirit of honesty, and honor, and truth. 
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There is not a man in the land that does not know it, and fee] 
it. , We wish, therefore, all happiness to Russia, in the State 
and in the Church. The Church of Russia, no doubt, has a 
great work in Asia to do. , 1 

And not less, we believe, has our own National Church. 
With the same principles and interests, also, only State-free,— 
the Holy Scriptures open to all men,—the pure Nicene and 
Apostolic Creeds,—the Apostolic Church, in its Three-fold 
Ministry, and a primitive and holy missionary life and zeal,— 
free, also, as the Russian Church is, from all the curses of Eu- 
ropean Christianity, its Popery, its Calvinism, its Rationalistic 
Lutheranism, its Zwinglianism. 

We anticipate this great nation’s growth towards the East- 
ern Ocean and Asia. We anticipate the progress of the 
Church, especially in the Great West, and then our ultimate 
Missionary work on the greatest of Continents and the greatest 
of Oceans. It will come, naturally, easily, and quietly, in its 
time, and we, as a Church and a people, must look out, most 
assuredly, for its coming. For the work that God has intended 
to be done upon the earth will, most certainly, be done. And 
if those into whose hands it is first given fail, from the most 
unexpected regions, even from lands unknown and unpeopled, 
He will raise up the proper instruments. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


An EXPosiTION OF THE TuHIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, HisToRICAL AND 
DoctrinaL. By Epwarp Haroip Browne, D. D., Lord Bishop 
of Ely. First American from the Fifth English Edition. Edited 
with Notes by J. Wituiams, D. D., Bishop of Connecticut. New 
York: H. B. Durand. 1865. 8vo., pp. 871. 


At length Mr. Durand has given to American Churchmen, and espe- 
cially to the Clergy and Theological Students, the work which has so 
long been promised. Published about ten years ago, in the form of 
Lectures, when the Bishop was Divinity Professor at Cambridge, the 
work has already reached a fifth edition in England, and has been 
adopted as a text-book in most English and Colonial Theological Col- 
leges. After an Introduction of about a dozen pages, mostly histori- 
val, the author states the main design of the work, which is “ to inter- 
pret and explain the Articles of the Church, which bind the con- 
sciences of her Clergy, according to their natural and genuine mean- 
ing; and to prove that meaning to be both Scriptural and Catholic.” 
Valuable as this elaborate treatise will prove to all, there are two 
classes of persons who may derive special benefit from it; those who 
persist in attributing to the Thirty-Nine Articles a Calvinistic origin 
and signification; and those who, with Romish proclivities on certain 
points, subscribe to the Articles in a yon-natural sense. The first 
class of such persons the Bishop proves to be most certainly mis- 
taken; the second he convicts of downright dishonesty. The au- 
thor supposes that the Articles, to be signed by all the Clergy, should 
be, like the Church herself, comprehensive and Catholic, admitting of 
a certain degree of diversity of interpretation, while yet there is firm 
“adherence and conformity to those great Catholic truths which the 
primitive Christians lived by and died for.’ The Articles, as the au- 
thor shows, have this character. Much as they have been disparaged 
by some among us, it is yet certain, as the learned Dr. Jarvis said of 
them, in his “No Union with Rome,”—*'The Articles drawn up 
with wonderful precision, exhibiting a consummate knowledge of 
Catholic antiquity, and a most acute and practised skill in the subtle- 
ties of scholastic theology, we know not whether most to admire 
their learning, acumen, or moderation. They neutralize and render 
harmless every extravagance of opinion.” Prepared when Romish 
corruption had become intolerable, and when Private Judgment had 
given birth to a swarm of metaphysical subtleties and false interpre- 
tations of Scripture, the Articles were finally matured, after nearly 
thirty years of deliberation and discussion, upon a basis which can- 
not be overthrown. 
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This characteristic of Bishop Browne’s Exposition, its proof that 
the Thirty-Nine Articles of the English Church herself are truly 
Catholic, is one of its marked features. An intelligent Roman priest 
in India, “Father Felix,” sat down to refute the book, and was him- 
self converted by it to true Catholicity, and is now doing a good work 
for the Primitive Church, among the Romish priests and laity in Si- 
cily, and in the employ of the Venerable Society. 

In the plan of this work, the Bishop prefixes to his exposition of 
each Article a historical sketch of the Doctrine of the Article; and, 
brief as the statement necessarily is, there is not a prominent error in 
the primitive or modern Church pertaining to the Doctrine of the 
Article, which is not noticed. These historical portions of the work 
are exceedingly important and valuable. With the aid of full refer- 
ences in the foot-notes, they enable the reader to pursue the investiga- 
tion to his abundant satisfaction. For example, the historical treatises 
on the Articles “Of Original or Birth-Sin,” “Of Free Will,” “Of 
the Justification of Man,” “Of Sin after Baptism,’ “ Of Baptism,” 
“Of the Lord’s Supper,” brief as they are, comprise an amount of 
information which cannot be found elsewhere within the same com- 
pass. The Second Section under each Article gives compactly the 
Scripture proof of the Doctrine contained in the Article. While there 
are expressions in the work which we would not use, yet its tone is 
throughout true and firm, and its language always kind and consider- 
ate. The Notes of the American Editor, Bishop Williams, though 
few and brief, add essentially to the value of the volume, and his 
strong endorsement of it, after many years of use in the instruction 
of his own theological students, is recommendation sufficient to give 
it that general circulation which it deserves. 


History oF ENGLAND, from‘ the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Eliz- 
abeth. By James ANTHONY Froupe, M. A., late Fellow of Exe- 
eter College, Oxford. Vols. I. and II. Small 8vo. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 1865. pp. 447, 501. 


This James A. Froude was brother to Richard H. Froude, whose 
name appeared so prominently in the earlier stages of the Oxford 
Tract movement, and whose death occurred before that movement 
reached its crisis. The personal career of the two Froudes is, in 
many respects, a counterpart to that of the two Newmans. Richard 
H. Froude did not live to follow John Henry Newman to Rome, and 
James Anthony Froude never went as far as Francis W. Newman in 
bold and barefaced infidelity; yet his “ Nemesis of Faith,” as our 
readers will remember, and which appeared in 1849, was a thoroughly 
bad book, and was almost as mischievous as Newman’s book on the 
Soul. It was a book which revealed the religious character of the 
man, his beliefs and his unbeliefs, his struggles and his doubts, and 
his despairs. Driven by his own perturbed spirit, first from faith in the 
Bible, and then from faith in the Church, from the cold intellectualism 
of mere Protestantism, and from the mechanical belief of Romanism, 
he finally sought refuge in the reckless sneering cynicism of Carlyle 
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Yet the wail of anguish which he sent up as the conclusion of his 
search, showed that he had not, and, in such a haven, could not 
find, that rest which he sought. Aside from other external causes, 
there was, and is, a radical defect in the man’s mind, which is the se- 
cret of his former book, the “ Nemesis of Faith,” and which charac- 
terizes thoroughly and constantly the History of England, of which the 
two first Volumes are now before us. The author lacks faith in God, 
faith in man, faith in virtue. He seems to see in Religion, whether in 
the Church, the State, or the Family, only one ever-present sham. 
The only really ruling principle, which he seems to believe in, is sheer 
selfishness. 

We have drawn this portrait of the man, that we may be prepared to 
read aright his History of that most stirring and eventful period, which 
he has made the subject of his elaborate work,—the Early Years of the 
English Reformation. It appeared in England in eight volumes, and 
has already reached its fourth edition. He has had access to authori- 
ties not hitherto used by any historian. The complete collection of 
the State Papers of the reign of Henry VIII, only a portion of which 
were accessible to Lingard, were placed in his hands. Sir Francis 
Palgrave, also, gave him the use of a large manuscript collection of 
copies of Letters, Minutes of Councils, Theological Tracts, Parlia- 
mentary Petitions, Depositions of Trials, &c. &c., all relating to that 
period of the Reformation. Mr. Froude writes with unquestionable 
power. As a historian he has great faults and great excellencies. He 
knows nothing of generalizations. He seems incapable of compre- 
hending the philosophy of History, those broad and comprehensive 
views where events are read alike in their remote causes and their 
ultimate results. In this respect, he is most unlike the better class of 
historians, as Hume and Hallam. He holds only to the “ individual- 
izing theory” of History; and his glowing, lively, sparkling pages, 
are a series of historical portraits, or vivid descriptions of prominent 
events. These two volumes are wholly taken up with the times of 
Henry VIII. The author boldly attempts to reverse the popular judg- 
ment of that monarch, whom he defends, eulogizes, and almost idol- 
izes. He sometimes not only shocks our prejudices, if we have any, 
but contradicts our matured estimates of certain prominent national 
events; and not unfrequently he fights vigorously a mere man of 
straw, which he himself has set up. Being what Dr. Johnson calls 
“a good hater,”’ he dashes into that field of fierce controversy, as the 
old knights rushed into the tournament. And yet, indeed, for these 
very reasons he is worth reading. In depicting the actors and the 
motives of that great era, the English Reformation, as it affected So- 
ciety, the Church and the State, we place not the slightest confidence 
in his opinion or judgment; his facts—if they are facts—we are bound 
to account for. 

We have said enough by way of introduction, to a work which 
Messrs. Scribner & Co. are re-publishing, with their accustomed libe- 
tality and good taste, and which will of course be extensively read. 


VOL. XVII. 26 
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Socra. Statics, or the Conditions Essential to Human Happiness 
Specified, and the First of them Developed. By Hersert Spen- 
cer, Author of “Illustrations of Progress,” “ First Principles,” &c. 
&ec.; with a Notice of the Author, and a Steel Portrait. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1865. 12mo., pp. 523. 


Perhaps we ought to thank both the author and the publishers for 
this book. Not because it is a good book ;—far from it. It is a very 
bad book; but it is a good Refutation of a “ Development” or “ Evo- 
lution” Philosophy, of which its author is the founder. We thought 
that we had given a pretty satisfactory refutation of that Philosophy, 
in our two articles on the subject, in the October and January Nos. of 
our Review. But nothing that we have said, and nothing that any man 
has said or can say, could so completely and so effectually refute his 
Philosophy, as this exposition of its practical bearings, by the author 
himself. 

Although this volume was written before “the First Principles,” 
it is issued since that was written; and with the assurance by the au- 
thor, that “ he adheres to the leading principles set forth,”—* though 
not prepared to abide by all the detailed applications of them.” The 
principles of action set forth in this volume, must therefore be accept- 
ed as the legitimate result of the Evolution-Philosophy ; and such a 
reductio ad absurdum was never before presented to the world! <A 
Moral and Political Philosophy, which leaves each individual, or any 
two or more, at liberty to go into any amount of sensual indulgence 
or gratification; which abolishes all authority in the family of the hus- 
band over the wife, and of parents over the children; and teaches 
that in the State every individual has the right “to ignore the State,” 
to “secede from it,” and that ‘ a// coercion,’ whether in the family or 
in the State, whether designed to restrain self-willed children in the 
family, or thieves, burglars and murderers in the State, or to punish 
them for the wrongs they may have done, or the crimes they may have 
committed, or even for the purpose of preventing them from commit- 
ting, ‘is immoral,” and wrong—is certainly no commendation of the 
“ First Principles” on which it is founded; or rather, we should say, 
is their sufficient refutation. And yet, such are “the leading princi- 
ples” set forth in the book before us, sanctioned by the author, Nov., 
1864. 

There is one other feature of this book to which we call attention. 
Our author is set against all poor rates, or other means of support for 
the poor, except such as the benevolent may willingly and unsolicited 
give. And it is doubtful whether he would have even this relief very 
plentifully supplied. We quote the following as a sample, and to 
avoid all possibility of doing the author injustice. He says, p. 354: 
“Tt seems hard, that an unskillfulness which, with all his efforts, he 
cannot overcome, should entail hunger upon the artisan. It seems 
hard, that a laborer, incapacitated by sickness from competing with 
his stronger fellows, should have to bear the resulting privations. It 
seems hard, that widows and orphans should be left to struggle for 
life or death. Nevertheless, when regarded not separately, but in 
connection with the interests of universal humanity, these harsh fatali- 
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ties are seen to be full of the highest beneficence—the same benefi- 
cence which brings to early graves the children of diseased parents, 
and singles out the low-spirited, the intemperate, and the debilitated, 
as the victims of an epidemic.” And this is the way in which “ the 
stern discipline, which we see at work through all nature, is a little 
harsh that it may be very kind.” 

No doubt, as the author says, .“ there are many very amiable peo- 
ple who have not the nerve to look this matter fairly in the face.” 
We confess ourself to be of the number; and most devoutly do we 
pray that we may ever continue to be so. And in speaking of the 
entire class of “ unfortunates,’’ whether “ widow and orphans in the 
distress of poverty and destitution, the sick and lame, the insane and 
idiotic,” he says, let them alone and “they die; it is best they should 
die ;” itis but a “part of that process” by which “ nature is weed- 
ing out those of lowest development.” In this way, as he holds, 
“nature is securing the growth of a race” which “ shall both under- 
stand the conditions of existence and be able to act up to them.” 
‘“ Unquestionably,” says he, “there is harm done when sympathy is 
shown’’ to these unfortunate persons. Nay, he characterizes those 
who do such things as “ sigh-wise and groaning-foolish” people, whe 
would “ bequeath to posterity a constantly growing curse.” 

Let it, however, be understood, that we regard these conclusions 
as resulting rather from the Philosophy that underlies the E-volution- 
theory, and which Spencer has assumed as a means of setting it 
forth and explaining it, than from that theory itself. As we have 
already said, in the articles referred to, we have no objection to the 
Evolution-theory, regarded as a high generalization of Science, and 
as a divine method ; provided only it recognizes Gop as a Creator, 
a Sustainer, and a Providence interposing in nature’s course and 
working out, through its changes and evolutions, moral and spirit- 
ual ends. . And we have endeavored to show, in the articles referred 
to, that the system is absurd without such a recognition of something 
out of, and above, the mere process and subject matter of the Evolu- 
tion. 

We close this notice with saying again, that we thank the author 
for giving us in advance such a frank and full exposition of the prin- 
ples to which, in the practical departments of life, his “ New Philoso- 
phy” may be expected to lead. No sensible person will be slow in 
accepting the inference that in any system which leads to such results, 
there must be something that is radically and fundamentally wrong. 
And that which is wrong in this case, is, manifestly, the Atheism,— 
the denial of the personality of God, and the fact that He has made a 
special Revelation of His will in the Bible; and that other equally 
important fact—He exercises a Moral Government over His rational 
creature man. This, however, pertains to Mr. Spencer’s theory of 
“ Evolution” and “Universal Progress,” rather than to the fact of 
such an Evolution or Progress; and hence, can never be inferred or 
proved, by any amount of facts or illustrations that may be adduced 
to prove the fact itself. 
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Lire oF Marcus Tuuuius Cicero. By WILLIAM Forsyth, M. A., 
Q.C. Author of “ Napoleon at St. Helena, and Sir Hudson Lowe,” 
&c., &c. In two Volumes, with Illustrations. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 1865. Small 8 vo. pp. 364, 341. 

Cicero is known mostly among the great mass of educated men by 
the few Orations of his which have come down to us, and which will 
always be read as a classic, for the purity of their Latinity, and the 
almost matchless beauty of their style. Mr. Forsyth, with the aid of 
rather scanty materials, has prepared a very agreeable, and, to schol- 
ars, instructive volume, giving us all that is capable of being known 
of the early, private, and domestic life and education, of this really 
great man. 

But Cicero has another claim upon the attention of thinking men 
now ;—a claim which gives, not only to his Orations, but to his con- 
duct and character, the very deepest interest. He lived at that térri- 
ble period, the down-fall of the Roman Republic; and he was a lead- 
ing actor amid the scenes of that bloody drama. He loved the Coén- 
stitution and the Republic, and he sealed his devotion with his blood. 
He was, we think, more of an orator and a rhetorician, than a states- 
man; yet he was a true patriot; and the great weakness of his char- 
acter was, in that he did not, and could not, appreciate, in all its enor- 
mity, and its weakness, the deep moral and social corruption of the 
times in which he lived. The portrait which Louis Napoleon has 
drawn of Cicero, in his History of Julius Cesar, should be studied in 
connection with this Life of Cicero, by Mr. Forsyth. Napoleon prais- 
es Cesar, at the expense of Cicero. Cicero Joved his country too well 
to become a tool to the ambition of an unprincipled despot. Despo- 
tism triumphed, because national virtue was lost. The Life of Cice- 
ro, from the time when, at the age of thirty-one he was elected Ques- 
tor, down to his assassination, was so closely identified with the his- 
tory of the Republic itself, that it has more than a personal interest 
and importance. The sketch of the Catiline Conspiracy, for exam- 
ple, in connection with which Cicero played so active and noble a 
part, and in which his policy contrasted so strangely with that of Jul- 
ius Cesar, as to the punishment due to the leading conspirators, is 
full of meaning to us, as American Republicans, at the present day. 
Is history to repeat itself, here and now? Read the story of the bribe- 
ries, the embezzlements, the perjuries, the social corruptions at 
Rome, and then let the answer be given. The only question is, 
whether there is public virtue left amoug us sufficent to save the Re- 
public. 

The enterprizing publishers, Messrs. Scribner & Co., deserve the 
thanks of the reading public, for the large number of really valuable 
books which they are constantly issuing, as well as for the neat and 
substantial style in which their works appear. Next to the luxury of 
a good book, is the dress in which it is clothed. The volumes before 
us, Without being finical, will suit the most fastidious. 
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Tue Iu1ap or Homer, rendered into English blank Verse. By Ep- 
warp, Earl of Derby. In two volumes, 8vo. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 1865. pp. 430, 457. 


A new translation of the Iliad of Homer in English verse, needs 
no apology to those who know the history of previous attempts in 
this line of scholarship. Pope’s grandiloquent and glowing pages 
fail to give the spirit and meaning of the original, simply from his 
want of thorough acquaintance with the language, and his reliance 
on a French translation ; while Cowper, though more faithful to his 
author, is dull and tame, and is now almost universally neglected. 
The Earl of Derby, encouraged by a previous effort at translation of 
Ancient Poems, which included the first Book of the Tliad, has now 
finished the entire work. Itis an “attempt to infuse into an almost 
literal English version, something of the spirit, as well as the simpli- 
city, of the great original.” In his Preface, he gives his reasons why he 
has adopted the “ Heroic blank verse, and has avoided that “ pestilent 
heresy of the so-called English Hexameter.’”’ While our Greek 
scholars, and those who keep fresh by constant reading their knowl- 
edge of that language, will of course go to the pages of Homer himself; 
yet many, as we believe, will be glad to welcome this translation of 
the Lliad. The translator, himself a fine scholar, a man of severe 
taste, and England’s great, perhaps greatest orator, has found in the 
great poet of antiquity a theme worthy of his best efforts. He has 
re-produced Homer, with all his wonderful genius and versatility, 
more faithfully than any translator before him. The speeches of the 
great actors in the drama, Ulysses, and Nestor, and Agamemnon, and 
Achilles, are given with wonderful fidelity and power. We need not 
urge to the study of Homer, the Shakespeare of antiquity, the great 
uninspired poet of the world, the man whom Sophocles, and Euripi- 
des, and Plato, and Aristotle, and Cicero, and Virgil, hailed as their 
master. Besides, there was more in Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey, 
than the mere story of the wars of gods and goddesses, and the 
strifes of earthly heroes. They know little of Homer, who do 
not read in his immortal poems a great meaning, higher and deeper 
than all this. 

Such a work as this, from the Earl of Derby, and the “ Studies of 
Homer and the Homeric Age,” from such a man as Mr. Gladstone, 
are fruits of English scholarship worthy of all praise. Surely a nation 
is not in the decrepitude of age and decay, when her noblest states- 
men seek relief from the cares and labors of public life, in such diver- 
sions as these. 


History oF Junius Cmsar. Vol. J. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 8vo. pp. 463. 1866. 


The real object of Louis Napoleon in writing this History, he him- 
self avows, in the following words:—*This aim is to prove that, 
when Providence raises up such men as Cesar, Charlemagne, and 
Napoleon, it is to trace out to peoples the path they ought to follow ; 

VOL, XVII. 26° 
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to stamp with the seal of their genius a new era; and to accomplish 
in a few years the labor of many centuries. Happy the peoples who 
comprehend and follow them! Wo to those who misunderstand and 
combat them! They do as the Jews did, they crucify their Messiah ; 
they are blind and culpable; blind, for they do not see the impotence 
of their effurts to suspend the definitive triumph of good; culpable, 
for they only retard progress, by impeding its prompt and fruitful 
application. 

“In fact, neither the murder of Cesar, nor the captivity of St. 
Helena, have been able to destroy, irrevocably, two popular causes, 
overthrown by a league which disguised itself under the mask of lib- 


erty. Brutus, by slaying Cesar, plunged Rome into the horrors of 


civil war; he did not prevent the reign of Augustus, but he rendered 
possible those of Nero and Caligula. The ostracism of Napoleon by 
confederated Europe, has been no more successful in preventing the 
Empire from being resuscitated; and, nevertheless, how far are we 
from the great questions solved, the passions calmed, and the legiti- 
mate satisfactions given to peoples by the first Empire ?”’ 

We have given this extract entire, because it is the key to the whole 
work. It shows the design of the author in writing, and it is the 
gloss by which the work itself is to be interpreted throughout. We 
are not among the number of those who worship at the shrine of ei- 
ther of the Napoleons. We believe that there is a God in History; 
but we do not therefore believe that Providence sanctions and approves 
any and all of the designs and measures of‘men whom God allows to 
appear upon the stage of human events, as His scourges, His instru- 
ments to accomplish His wise and beneficent ends. The Cesars and 
Napoleons are not, always, and of necessity, ‘‘ Messiahs ;” as Louis 
Napoleon so blasphemously would teach us; nor is it either “ blind,” 
or “culpable,” for the “ peoples” to ask for their proper credentials, 
before they will be quite ready to bow down their faces to the earth; and 
to be trampled in the dust by every military despot who may be able 
to ride into power for a little while on the storms of public anarchy. 
Napoleon III. seems to forget that Napoleon I. was the “man of des- 
tiny” at St. Helena, as truly as when Europe trembled at his name. 
If the Empire of Cesar, restored to his nephew, lasted for five hun- 
dred years, it does not follow that the Empire of Napoleon I., restored 
by his nephew, Napoleon IITI., is to last for an equal period. To show 
that this does not follow, or rather to show that this is a wild and an 
impious delusion, and that the indications of Providence all point in 
a different direction, would not be a difficult task. But this is not 
the place for such an exposition. 

The Emperor has been gathering materials for such a work for ten 
years. Aside from his ambition to shine in the world of letters, he 
undoubtedly seeks, in this History, to establish himself and his Em- 
pire in the confidence of the civilized world. He greatly mistakes 
the spirit of the age in which he lives, however. if he hopes to escape 
the sober, candid, searching judgment of those who, as he will find, 
are more than his peers in the realm which he has now presumed to 
enter. Non omnia possumus omnes. The style of the work is open 
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to the severest criticism ; but how much of this is due to the original, 
and how much to the translation, we cannot now determine. The en- 
terprizing publishers, who have the honor of presenting the work to the 
American people, have done it in the most appropriate style, and ina 
manner worthy of royalty itself. 


History OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE Empire. By CHARLES MeErt- 
vALe, B. D. Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. From 
the Fourth London Edition. With a copious analytical Index. 
Vol. VII. New York: D Appleton & Co. 1865. 8vo. pp. 569. 


The present volume reaches over a period of a little more than a 
hundred years,—from the accession of Vespasian, A. D., 71, to the 
death of Marcus Aurelius, A. D., 180. Hoping soon to review this 
entire and noble work, or rather, to present certain phases of Roman 
Civilization, which the author discloses to us, in their connections 
with and bearing upon that higher and divine element which was so 
soon to appear upon the stage, and play its part in this great drama 
of the world’s history, we will not leave this concluding volume of Mr. 
Merivale, without once more asking attention to this new contribu- 
bution which the author has made to our standard literature. His 
charming style, the ease with which he moves among the mighty ele- 
ments of power at that great epoch, his felicity in narrative, his tact 
in analysis and discrimination, his calmness, and the impartiality of his 
conclusions, his unity of plan of which he seems never to lose sight, 
in the multiplicity of detail,—all this renders his pages most attract- 
ive and satisfactory to the reader. We wish that he had, as he at 
first intended, continued his narrative, until he had presented before 
us the Religion of the Gop-man, enthroned as the ruling element at 
Rome. He might, at least, have shivered to atoms the unfairness 
and sophistry of Gibbon’s famous fifteenth and sixteenth Chapters. 
But he leaves off where Gibbon begins. The Analytical Index, at 
the end of thé volume, is very full, and is of course invaluable. 


TRAVELS IN CENTRAL Asta: Being the account of a Journey from 
Teheran across the Turkoman Desert, on the Eastern Shore of the 
Caspian to Khiva, Bokhara, and Samarcand, performed in the year 
1863, by Arminius VamBery, Member of the Hungarian Academy 
of Pesth, by whom he was sent on this scientific mission. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1865. 8vo. pp. 493. 


The author, a Hungarian, impelled by a love of linguistic science,— 
already master of several European and Asiatic languages,—deter- 
mined to ascertain whether the Hungarian language is to be referred to 
the Finnish or Tartaric branch of the Altaic stock. To decide that 
question, which of course is not one touching philology alone, he 
spent several years at Constantinople, a resident in Turkish houses, 
and a frequent visitor of Islamite Schools and Libraries, until, he 
says, he was transformed into a Turk, nay, into an effendi, or civil 
functionary. Further to prosecute his researches, he resolved to visit 
Central Asia, a task of no small difficulty, where, as he says, “to 
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hear, is regarded as impudence, to ask, as crime, and to take notes, as 
a deadly sin.” At length, at Teheran, and while enjoying the hospi- 
talities of the Turkish embassy, he fell in with a company of Tartars, 
of more than ordinary respectability, who were on their return to 
Turkestan, or Central Asia, and whom, though with difficulty, he per- 
suaded to take him under their protection. They regarded him as a 
dervish, and he, acting on the suggestion, assumed the garb and pro- 
fession of that order; though his European features and complexion 
were a constant source of suspicion and annoyance to him. ‘he de- 
vice, however, succeeded. Starting from ‘Teheran, the capital of Per- 
sia, skirting the eastern coast of the Caspian Sea, his course was 
taken, eastwardly, through the fearful Turkoman desert, to Bokhara 
and far-famed Samarcand, thence southwardly to Herat, in Afghanis- 
tan, and westwardly, through Persia to Teheran again. 

Reserving his philological conclusions for a future volume, he gives, 
in this, a sketch of his hazardous journey, and also much information 
concerning the geography, statistics, politics, and social relations of 
Central Asia, a region hitherto almost wholly unknown to us. He is 
evidently not only a scholar, but a clear-headed, observant man; and 
his work is full of interest. He alludes, though briefly, to what we 
are quite certain the English will afterwards hear more of, the con- 
stantly advancing progress of Russian influence in this region. The 
three khanats of ‘Turkestan, Khiva, Bokhara, and Khokand, unreached 
as yet by modern civilization, and for reasons which the author de- 
scribes, will present abundant temptations and occasions for a trial 
of strength, by and by, between the British Lion and the Russian 
Bear. ‘The volume abounds in very good illustrations ; and an excel- 
lent map helps the reader to trace the route of Mr. Vambery, through 
this hitherto unexplored country. 


Sermons or Rev. C. H. Spurceon. Preached at the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle, London. Eighth Series. New York: Sheldon & Co, 
1865. 12mo. pp. 372. 


Mr. Spurgeon has his uses, undoubtedly. Among these, aside from 
his direct spiritual influence on the souls of men, and this we do not con- 
sider or estimate now, must be mentioned the terrible and yet deserved 
severity with which he lashes certain Church Clergymen, who have long 
been in the habit of hanging around him. Because they do not agree 
with him on’ Baptism, and because they subscribe to, and use the Bap- 
tismal Service of the Prayer Book, he says, “they believe one way 
and swear another ;” and he says, as they “ get their livings by sub- 
scribing to words asserting it, let them find congenial associates among 
men who can equivocate and shuffle, for honest men will neither ask 
nor accept their friendship.” Now, such language is at least ungen- 
erous and exceedingly unkind; but, we repeat, it is justly merited. His 
Sermon on Baptismal regeneration, he makes the occasion of a bitter, 
even savage attack on the English Church and Establishment. There is 
not even a show of argument in his violent phillipic, and as for solid 
learning, he is not capable of it; but, he pours out his billingsgate 
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without measure. “Away,” he cries, “from all the tag-rags, wax- 
candles, and millinery of Puseyism! away from all the gorgeous 
pomp of Popery! away from the fonts of the Church of England!” 
Attributing his own high-Calvinistic theory of Regeneration to the 
Prayer-Book, he bawls and raves like a fishwoman. In another of 
his Sermons, on “Thus saith the Lord,” he rails at the Ordination 
Service of the Church. “Fresh from the dissipations of College-life,” 
he says, “the sinner bows before the man in lawn, and rises a full- 
blown priest, fully able to remit or retain sins.” ...... “And 
what, think you, sirs, must be the curse that fills the mouth of damned 
souls, when in another world they meet the priest who absolved 
them with this sham absolution!” And yet, such stuff as this is 
greedily swallowed by the thousands who hang with admiring wonder 
upon the lips of the great ranter. As one says, “it is the boldness 
of the argument, not the argument itself, that knocks them down.” 
“The very wind of the shot, so to speak, prostrates all the fools in 
the neighborhood.” We have at least one counterpart to such pulpit 
exhibitions on this side of the Atlantic. 

There is a certain sort of talent and eloquence in Spurgeon; but 
strip his language of its egotism, and vulgarity, and irreverence, and 
ferocity, and he sinks to the level of a common-place declaimer. We 
began by saying that Spurgeon has his uses. Another of these is, in 
an illustration of the power which earnestness and directness give the 
preacher in the pulpit. The great mass of his hearers feel, “now we 
have a man before us who is no sham; this man does not play preach- 
ing; there is no perfunctory professional routine in all this.’ In 
these respects, and in others, the Sermons are a curiosity and a study, 
and are worth examining. Especially is the volume noteworthy, as 
showing the fierce determination and bitterness of spirit with which 
the Church of England is now forced to contend. Again and again 
we have been reminded, also, that this same opposition to the English 
Church has its answering voice on this side the Atlantic, and just in 
proportion as the Church here is waking to her duties and opportu- 
nities. 


A Treatise on Astronomy. By Evsas Loomis, LL. D., Professor 
of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale College, &c. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1865. 8vo. pp. 338. 


A man may be a good scholar, and yet a poor teacher. So, also, 
he may be but an indifferent scholar, and yet be a very successful 
teacher. The simple elements of Science he may teach to a class of 
ordinary students, even better than a man who stands on a much 
higher level; just as, in traffic, it does not require large capital to do 
a very considerable retail business. Professor Loomis is both a true 
scholar and a successful teacher. His works, heretofore publish- 
ed, and occasional papers on subjects purely scientific, prove him to 
be, in his department, one of the most scholarly men of the country ; 
while his text-books for Schools and Colleges are already largely 
adopted by many of our very best teachers. ‘This treatise on Astron- 
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omy is designed for the instruction of College classes, and to follow 
his “ Introduction to Practical Astronomy,” a work which we have 
already noticed. It supposes the student to be already master of the 
elementary principles of Mathematics. 1t also treats more fully than 
is usual on certain physical phenomena; as the constitution of the 
sun, the condition of the moon’s surface, the phenomena of total 
eclipses of the sun, the laws of tides, and the constitution of comets. 
The work is illustrated by charts, plates, and cuts. 


Str. WINIFRED’s; or the World of School. New York: W. H. 
Kelley and Brother. 1865. 12mo. pp. 411. 


As yet, we Americans know very little of the phases of School- 
life, which this volume so admirably describes ; and simply, because 
we have very few Primary and Training Schools, which have force 
enough in them to impress character on the lads who are sent to them. 
The English Training School, represented by St. Winifred’s, is an 
institution. It is a little world of itself. It has its own customs and 
internal regulations; its secret police and codes of laws; its little 
cliques and coteries; its petty despotisms and despots; its victims and 
martyrs; its heroes and sneaks. School-life, in the best English 
Schools, is a reality. It makes men. It does not send out snobs. 
But it is a terrible crucible; it not unfrequently breaks the spirit and 
ruins the prospects of many a fair, delicate, noble boy, who has not 
the brute courage to meet the rough usage to which he is exposed. 
St. Winifred’s, which is somewhat in the vein of “Tom Brown’ at 
Oxford,” and “ School-Days at Rugby,” illustrates the varied phases 
of School-life ; and is a good hook for both pupils and teachers. It 
ought to rid these Schools of some of the villainous evils which cling 
so persistently to them. 


Vanity Fair. A Novel without a Hero. By WitLiAM MAKEPEACE 
Tuackeray. With Illustrations by the Author; and a Portrait 
on Steel, engraved by Halpin, after Lawrence’s Picture. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1865. Three Volumes, post 8vo. pp. 
350, 354, 346. 


The warmest admirers of Thackeray will be quite satisfied with 
the beautiful style in which the Messrs. Harper have issued this one 
of the most popular of Thackeray’s works. The neat, clean type, 
the toned paper, the very fine Portrait, and the Illustrations, which 
are, as they should be, the creatures of the Author’s own odd and 
quaint designs, are all that could be desired. ‘Thackeray has more 
readers in the United States than in his own country, and the best 
English writers are already learning to find their most appreciative 
and most liberal supporters on this side the Atlantic. With the al- 
ready large importation of foreign literature, and which is likely greatly 
to increase hereafter, the press of this country are bound to the ex- 
pression of a criticism at once just, but bold and independent, thor- 
oughly untrammeled by the conventionalities which belong to, and 
are the growth of, another kind of institutions. In the republic of 
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letters, as well as of government, there is but one sure way to secure 
respect. We understand that all Thackeray’s works, Novels, Lec- 
tures, Histories, &c., are to be issued in the same sumptuous manner 
as Vanity Fair, including some Sketches, &c., which have never ap- 
peared in this country. 


ScIENCE FoR THE ScHOOL AND FamiLy. Part III. Mineralogy and 
Geology. By Wortruinetron Hooker, M.D. Professor of the 
Theory and Practice of Medicine in Yale College. &c. Illustrated 
by nearly two hundred Engravings. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1865. 12mo. pp. 360. 


The great excellence of Prof. Hooker’s School books hitherto issu- 
ed, is strikingly apparent in this treatise on Mineralogy and Geology. 
It is the clearness of his definitions, and the simplicity of his state- 
ments. With the aid of his illustrations, any intelligent person can 
readily put himself in possession of the elementry principles of both 
Mineralogy and Geology. In respect to Geology, to which this vol- 
ume is mainly devoted, Dr. Hooker adopts the leading definitions of 
Prof. Dana, and draws largely, for his materials, upon that distin- 
guished Naturalist’s standard book, “ Manual of Geology,” a work 
which we cannot too strongly recommend to those who would pursue 
this Science thoroughly. As a thoroughly educated Physiologist, 
Dr. Hooker treats the “ Development” theory of Darwin and Huxley, 
as such scientific quackery deserves. This volume is well adapted to 
family reading and to High Schools and Academies. 


Tue Cartoons oF RapHaet. Engraved by G. Greatsacn, from 
the original at Hampton Court Palace, New York: London Print- 
ing and Publishing Company, H. A. Brown, Manager, 487 Broad- 
way. 1865. ; 


Rafello De Sanzio flourished in Rome, early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. About A. D., 1514, Leo X. commissioned him to execute Car- 
toons, or full-sized drawings on paper, from which the Flemish art- 
weavers were to make tapestries, equal in merit to some already in 
the Vatican. Two sets of tapestries were made from these Cartoons ; 
one for the Pope, the other for Henry VIII, who had not then quar- 
reled with Rome. ‘The original Cartoons of Raphael were twenty- 
five in number; of which, only seven remain; neglect, and like 
causes, have dispersed the others, probably beyond recovery. ‘These 
seven, Charles I. employed Rubens to purchase for him in Brussels ; 
and after their dispersion, during the Rebellion, Cromwell again pur- 
chased them for the British nation. Afterward, William III. had a 
gallery built for them at Hampton Court Palace, where they have 
since remained, among the most valuable and curious specimens of 
Ancient Art. Their subjects are, (1.) The Death of Ananias ; (2.) 
Elymas, struck with blindness; (3.) St. Paul, preaching at Athens; 
(4.) The Sacrifice at Lystra; (5.) St. Peter, healing the Lame Man; 
(6.) Curist’s Charge to St. Peter; (7.) The Miraculous Draught of 
Fishes. Mr. Greatbach is one of the best Engravers in England, 
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and he has re-produced these fine pictures in a series of line engra- 
vings, forming one of the most artistical productions ever offered to 
the public. Accompanying the engravings is letter-press, consisting 
of a Memoir of Raphael, the quotation illustrated by, and descrip- 
tions of, each Cartoon. The plates are printed on fine paper, 17 by 
12 inches, and are adapted to the port-folio, the drawing-room table, 
or for framing. The price of the set is $10.00; a few sets of Artists 
Proofs are offered at $15.00. 


CuristiaN Poems. By F. R. HoLeman, formerly Rector of Christ 
Church, Boonville, Mo. Published for the Author by the Clare- 
mont Manufacturing Co., Claremont, N. H. 12mo. 1865. pp. 227. 


. 
There is a fragrance of true devotion in these Poems; they are 
thoroughly Churchly in their subjects and tone, and the versification 
is always easy and flowing. 


METHOD OF PHILOLOGICAL STUDY OF THE ENGLIsH LanauaGe. By 
Francis A. Marcu, Professor of the English Language, &c., in 
La Fayette College, Easton, Pa. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1865. lzmo. pp. 118. 


We commend this unpretending little volume to the attention of 
teachers of English Composition in our best High Schools and Acad- 
emies. Taking extracts from a few standard English authors, it sub- 
jects these to the most thorough analysis; questions, well chosen, are 
reiterated again and again; the student is required to think, to inves- 
tigate, to write out results; and so, to become at once the full man, 
and the exact man. The author says, truly, such a method “ quick- 
ens thought ninety-nine times as much as beating the brain for ori- 
ginal brilliancies.” The author has some valuable tables, showing 
the great preponderance of Anglo-Saxon words in the best composi- 
tion. This is not only so in King James’s Version of the Bible, and 
in Shakespeare, where the proportion is as great as ninety and ninety- 
six to a hundred, but also in the best modern authors,—Irving, Web- 
ster, Tennyson, Bryant and Longfellow, &c. 


Parson AND Peopue. © Or Incidents in the Every-day Life of a Cler- 
gyman. By the Rev. Epwarp Spooner, M. A., Vicar of Heston, 
Middlesex, England. From the Second London edition; With an 
Introduction, by an American Clergyman. New York: F. J. Hun- 
tington. 1865. 12mo. pp. 260. 

We remind the “ American Clergyman,” under whose auspices this 
little book has been re-published, the Rev. Leonard Woolsey Bacon, 

a Congregationalist, that in his Introduction he has not over-estima- 


ted that great movement which is now going on in the very heart of 


the English Church. It has nothing to do with party; yet persons 
of all grades of Churchmanship are thoroughly engaged in it. The 
Kingdom of God has not come, in this instance, with observation. It 
sounds no trumpets; it has none of the popular windy flourishes from 
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platforms; it issues no flaming placards. Yet it is at work, quietly, 
resolutely, judiciously, and most effectually, among the vast multi- 
tudes of the poor, ignorant, suffering, and depraved of the great cities 
-of England. “Parson and People” gives the details of such instru- 
mentalities in a single and most successful instance. We thank Mr. 
Bacon for his tribute to what the Church of England is doing. It 
is in noble contrast with the treatment which the Mother and Daugh- 
ter Churches have learned to expect from such sources. We wish 
he was in a position to lend his generous nature and effective influence 
to the same work, which is already inaugurated in this country to a 
much larger extent than he seems to be aware of. 


Our Vows: A Work to be read in preparation for Baptismal Con- 
firmation and the Eucharist. By the Rev. Ricuarp Lownpes, M. 
A., Vicar of Sturminster Newton, Dorsetshire. Revised, and adap- 
ted to use in the Church in the United States. New York: Church 
Book Society. 1865. 12mo. pp. 123. 


The author designed this as a work to be read by the Pastor to, 
and with, his class of candidates for Confirmation and the Holy Sac- 
raments, and consists of eight Chapters; in which is included the 
whole subject of Man’s condition in his present relation to God, and 
the means and ordinances suited to, and appointed for that condition. 
Man under the Law, and Man under Grace; the subjective effect of 
the Fall; the nature of Regeneration; of Justification, Sanctification, 
and Conversion; of Repentance, Faith, and Obedience; the Eucha- 
rist,—these are the subjects which the author discusses, in a plain 
and familiar manner. The great principles of the work are thorough- 
ly sound, and its faithful use, as contemplated by the author, must 
result in a more fitting preparation for, and proper reception of, the 
Sacraments of the Gospel. 


“HaLtowep Sones.” A collection of the most popular Hymns and 
Tunes, both old and new, designed for prayer and social meetings, 
revivals, and family worship, and Sabbath Schools. By T. E. Prer- 
KINS, Puitie Puiuurps, and SYLVESTER Main. New York: Carl- 
ton & Porter, 200 Mulberry street. 1865. 4to. pp. 256. 


The music of this little volume is, as a whole, much better than 
the words. With here and there a really choice gem, many of the 
Hymns remind one of the snatches which used to be heard on the 
Negro plantations of the South, consisting of almost endless changes 
rung on a few words, with little connected meaning, or no meaning at 
all. For example, there is in this book a Hymn of five stanzas, 
containing forty lines. ‘Twenty of these lines are a mere repetition 
of the line,—* "Tis a wonder, a wonder, a wonder.” While we are 
loth to criticise a work of such good intention, we do insist 
that one great end to be answered by Sacred Song, on every occasion, 
should be, to educate, elevate, and refine the feelings, rather than to 
minister to a merely sensuous emotionalism. 

VOL. XVII. 
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A CoMMENTARY ON THE LorD’s Prayer. By the Rev. W. Denton 
M. A... Edited and enlarged by the Rev. H. J. Fox, M.A. New 
York: Carlton and Porter. 1865. 16mo. pp. 208. 


This Commentary on the Lord’s Prayer, as prepared by the au-' 


thor, an English Church Clergyman, we judge, was a most excellent 
and valuable treatise. The American Methodist Editor, however, 
says, that in presenting it “to his own and sister Evangelical Church- 
es,” “he has taken some liberties with the text,” omitting and modi- 
fying “‘ expressions growing out of the author’s relation to an intense- 
ly prelatical Church.” He has also “made what he thinks will be 
regarded as useful additions.” It is easy enough to track the Amer- 
ican Editor throughout the volume, in the dilutions, and insipidities, 
and alterations and perversions, which are apparent. As an honest 
man, he has no right to take such a liberty with the thoughts, and ar- 
guments, and opinions, and literary labor of Mr. Denton, whose name 
at least should have been dropped from the work entirely ; or else he 
should have indicated precisely what Mr. Denton is responsible for, 
and what belongs to the Methodist Mr. Fox. Public sentiment among 
us is too indifferent at such trifling with the literary reputation and 
doctrinal teaching of English authors, so common in this country. 


Tract Numser Ninety. Remarks on certain Passages in the Thir- 
ty Nine Articles. By Joun Henry Newman, D.D. New York: 
H. B. Durand. 1865. 12mo. pp. 134. 


We hear considerable surprise expressed at the republication among 
us, and especially just now, of the ‘Tract which made so much mis- 
chief a few years agos and also some curiosity evinced, to know un- 
der whose auspices, and at whose suggestion and responsibility, it now 
appears. We assure all such persons, that the question is not worth 
asking; and that the treatise itself is too thoroughly sophistical, dis- 
honest, and unprincipled, to do any great amount of harm. 


A Pastorat Letrer to the Clergy of the Diocese of New York 
from the Bishop, May, 1865. 8vo. pp. 21. 


The howlings of anger with which this Pastoral is greeted by the 
radicals outside of the Church, shows how strong their expectations 
had become, and not without reason, of crushing the Church, and 
trampling upon her authority. Professing the greatest degree of lib- 
erality, the intolerance of this radicalism is relentless towards every- 
thing which will not bend the knee to its iron despotism. As this 
Pastoral has a history, and is one of the most important documents 
ever issued by an American Bishop, we purpose to speak of it more 
at length hereafter. It*is worthy of the Bishop of New York, and 
will be hailed with grateful satisfaction by all true Churchmen, Cler- 
gymen and Laymen. 


Bisuop STEVENS’s MeMoRIAL SERMON ON BrsHop Boone. Phila 
delphia: 1865. 8vo. pp. 63. 
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While Bishop Stevens has paid a beautiful tribute to the memory 
of his personal friend, Bishop Boone, he has, at the same time, eleva- 
ted him in the respect of those who did not thoroughly know him ; 
for Bishop Boone was no common man; and he has also presented an 
argument for the Mission to China, which is unanswerable. In many 
respects, it is a publication of permanent value. 


PROCEEDINGS at the Thirty First Anniversary of the Bishop White 
Prayer Book Society, with the Annual Report of the Board of 
Managers, &c., &c. Nov. 27, 1864. Philadelphia: 1865. 8vo. 
pp. 44. 


The Report presented, was prepared by the Rev. B. Wistar Mor- 
ris, one of a Committee specially appointed and instructed to give a 
historical account of the Prayer Book in this country. The present 
Report is spoken of as introductory, and the first of a series. It 
gives a historical record of the use of the Prayer Book in this coun- 
try down to the Revolution, and shows, incidentally, “ what instru- 
mentality it has had in the promotion and preservation of these Uni- 
ted States.” Mr. Morris records the use of the Prayer Book by Capt. 
Frobisher and his Companions, May 27, 1577, more than forty years 
before the landing from the May Flower. It was used in Capt. Fro- 
bisher’s Company ‘in 1578, by Rev. Mr. Wolfall, who celebrated the 
ordinances of the Church on the Continent, near the inlet to Hudson’s 
Bay. It was habitually used by the Expedition under Sir Richard 
Grenville, which landed on the Island of Roanoke, June 26,1585 This 
was thirty-five years before the May Flower. It was regularly used 
by the Colony which landed on the peninsula of James River, April 
13, 1607. This was thirteen years before the May Flower. In 1605 
the Cross was planted on the bank of the Penobscot, in Maine; and 
on the 9th of Aug., 1607, the Rev. Richard Seymour celebrated Di- 
vine Service in St. George’s Island, off the Coast of Maine, and a 
Church was soon erected on the main land. ‘This was thirteen years 
before the May Flower. The first Representative Civil Government on 
American soil, met in the old Jamestown Church, July 16, 1619, and 
its doings were hallowed by the ordinances of the Church. This was 
one year before the May Flower. The use of the Prayer Book is 
traced down to the well-known Services by the Rev. Mr. Duché in the 
Continental Congress, Sept. 7, 1774, and the Chaplaincy of Bishop 
White, appointed Dec. 23, 1776. Appropriate record is also made of 
the most acceptable use of the Prayer Book during our present Civil 
War. This Report would make a most excellent Tract for general 
distribution. It is minute in its details, and is written in an excel- 
lent spirit. A collection of such Tracts would form a most valuable 
volume, and Mr. Morris has all the materials to do such a service for 
the Church. 


Worps For THE PEopLE. In Three Parts. Part I. Civil Govern- 
ment. Part Il. Government of the United States. Part III. So- 
cial Duties. By Origen. Hartford: Case, Lockwood & Co. 
1865. 18mo. pp. 295. 
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This treatise is not so much an argument, as it is a didactic state- 
ment of the theory of the writer. It is in the form of theses; each 
art containing about one hundred and seventy distinct propositions. 
The First Part treats of the origin and nature of Civil Government ; the 
Second, of the construction of our own Government; and in the Third, 
the writer treats of the relations of Labor and Capital, to the well-be- 
ing of Society. It is a thoughtful work, evidently by a layman, writ- 
ten in a Christian spirit; it contains some propositions, which, if not 
novel, are at least doubtful; but is full of good sense and practical 
wisdom. It is one of that class of works which are likely to be the 
fruit of our national troubles ; and, for that reason, to be read with 
care and caution. 


A Descriptive CaTaLocvusE of Approved Books, suitable for Parish 
Libraries and Sunday Schools. Compiled by a Presbyter of the 
Diocese of Connecticut. New York: James Pott, 13 Cooper Un- 
ion. 1865. 12mo. pp. 43. 


This Catalogue does not contain books published by the Church 
Book Society, and has been prepared as an aid to the Clergy in making 
up a list of books for Sunday School and Parish Libraries ; for which 
purpose it cannot but prove very useful. Mr. Pott, who is doing a 
good work for the Church, will furnish the Catalogues, on application, 
and also the books at a fair rate. We would have added somewhat to 
the list of solid and substantial works for Parish Libraries; and we 
think, also, that these should form a larger element than is ordinarily 
found, even in Sunday School Libraries. Educate the children of the 
Church to love really good books—books that are books. 


Woman’s MIssIoN IN THE CHRISTIAN Cuurcn. Report of a Commit- 
tee on organizing the service of Christian Women. Philadelphia: 
King & Baird. 


We advise all who have any heart for such service for Christ, to 
send for this Report, to William Welsh, Esq., Philadelphia. 


PAPERS OF THE Russo-Greek Commi1ttTEr. No. IV. Comparative 
Statement of Russo-Greek and Roman Catholic Doctrines. 8vo. 
pp. 16. 


The present Paper, edited, with Notes, by the Rev. J. F. Young, 
Editor of the Russo-Greek Committee, is a reprint of an Article, 
written by the present Metropolitan of Moscow. Its perusal would 
prevent a great deal of very noisy and very siily talking. 


O Morusr Dear, Jerusatem. The Old Hymn. Its Origin and 
Genealogy. Edited by Witttam C. Prime; Author of “ Boat 
Life in Egypt and Nubia, &c. New York: A. D. F, Randolph. 
1865. 12mo. pp. 92. 


It is a curious fact, that in quarters where it would least have been 
looked for, we see, occasionally, curiosity aroused and inquiry insti- 
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tuted, in respect to the literary and devotional wealth of what are 
termed “the Dark Ages.” Dark as they were, yet the corruptions of 
Rome had not then been precipitated into stereotype form; and there 
was in the bosom of the Church a depth of learning and _ rich- 
ness of piety which now and then startles and rebukes the self-conceit 
of this nineteenth century. A research into the origin of this famous 
old Hymn, “ The New Jerusalem,” has led Mr. Prime to give speci- 
mens of the old Latin Hymns of Hildebert, Bernard, and Peter Da- 
miau; all of which we are glad to see, for many reasons. Mr. Prime 
proves that this Hymn, which, in English, has been commonly attrib- 
uted to David Dickson, a Scotch Clergyman of the seventeeth century, 
certainly had a much earlier origin. The volume is very tastefully 
published; it is reaily a choice little morceau, and will sharpen the 
appetite of the reader for more from the same source. 


Tue Spirit oF Missions. June, 1865. Svo. New York: No. 17 
and 19 Bible House. 


We desire to call the special attention of the Laity of the Church 
to this publication, edited by the Secretaries of the Domestic and For 
eign Board of Missions. Some new features have recently been given 
to the work, by which able papers, historical and statistical, on Mis- 
sions, are published, and also Summaries of General Missionary In- 
telligence. The wide dissemination of this Monthly, as well as the 
CarriER Dove, would be an indication of a truly Missionary spirit 
among us, and a sure means of greatly promoting it. An Advertise- 
ment of these Periodicals may be found in our Advertising Circular. 


The following publications have been received : 


Tony Burter. A Novel. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1865. 
8vo. pp. 257. 


CurisTIAN’s Mistake. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,” &c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1865. 12mo. pp. 260. 


Uncie Sitas: A Tale of Bartram-Haugh. By J.S.Le Fanvu. Au- 
thor of “ Wylder’s Hand,” &¢. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1865. 8vo. pp. Ld9. 


LuTTRELL OF ARRAN. By Cuariers Lever; Author of “ Barring- 
ton,” &c., &c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1865. 8vo. pp. 
223. 

KaTE Kennepy. A Novel. By the Author of “ Wondrous Strange,” 
&c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1865. 8vo. pp. 114. 


Rev. Dr. Peck’s Discourses. Our Country. New York: Carlton 
& Porter. 1865. 12mo. pp. 300. 

The Rt. Rev. Bishop OpENiEIMER’s Sermon at the Consecration of 
the Rt. Rey. Bishop Coxe, Jan. 4, 1865, in Trinity Church, Geneva, 
N. Y. 
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Rt. Rev. Bisuor Vati’s Sermon, at the Consecration of the Chapel 
of Griswold College, Davenport, lowa, Dec. 30, 1864. 


Rev. G. M. Hitts’ Sermon, in memory of the Rt. Rev. Bishop De 
Lancey, in St. Paul’s Church, Syracuse, W. N. Y., May 14, 1865. 

Rev. Dr. C. H. Hatu’s Sermon, on the assassination of President Lin 
coln, preached in the Church of the Epiphany, Washington City, 
D. C., April 19, 1865. 

Rev. Dr. E. A. Horrman’s Sermon: ‘The Martyr President 
Preached in Grace Church, Brooklyn Heights, April 20th, 1865. 
Rey. A. D. Benepict’s Address: Our Nation’s Sorrow: St. Luke’s 

Church, Racine, Wis., April 19, 1865. 
Rev. Dr. H. A. BoarpMAn’s Sermon: The Peace-Makers: in the 
Tenth Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, April 9th, 1865. 


Rt. Rev. Bisuop Lay’s Memorial of Alexis I. Dupont; re-printed by 
L. C. Wilmington, Del. 


Sr. Joun Lanp: a Retro-Prospectus. In two Letters, supposed to 
be written some years hence. By W. A. MUHLENBERG, 8vo. pp. 62 

REGISTER OF Racine Cottece. ‘Twelfth Year. 1864-5. Present 
number of Students in the College, 117. 

TwENTieTH ANNUAL Report of the Executive Committee of the 
Prison Association of New York. 8vo. pp. 367. 

THe New Patu: A Monthly Art-Journal. Vol. I1., No. V. May 
1865. 


Journal of the Institute of Reward for Orphans of Patriots. Vol. I 
No. I. 
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SUMMARY OF HOME INTELLIGENCE. 
ORDINATIONS., 


DEACONS. 


Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Betts, George C. Talbot, Mar. 12, 1865,St. Mary’s Nebraska City, Nebr’a. 
Bellam, T. L. Kemper, June ll, “ Chapel, Nashotah Mission, Wis. 
Duerr, J. W. C. Mclivaine, April 1, “ Trinity, Cleaveland, Ohio. 


Fullerton, Alex., Jr. Odenheimer,June 2, “ St. Mary’s, Burlington, N. J. 





Fisk, Potter, H. April 8, “ Christ, Bay Ridge, N. Y. 
Gibson, George, Kemper, Junell, “ Chapel, Nashotah Mission, Wis. 
Hargate, Joiin, Chase, May 25, “ St. Paul's, Concord, N. H. 
Harrison, Hall, Chase, May 2 St. Paul’s, Concord, N. H. 


or 
7 

Holly, Wm. Wells, Williams, June 7 Holy Trinity, Middletown, Conn. 
R 


), 
Holbrook, Charles A. Williams, June 7, “ Holy Trinity, Middletown, Conn. 
Hyde, Jos. William, Potter, H. April 8, Christ, Bay Ridge, N. Y. 


Lusk, William, Kemper, May 14, “ Trinity, Fort Wayne, Wisconsin. 
Magill, William J. Williams, June 7, “ Holy Trinity, Middletown, Conn. 
Peterson, Jolin, Potter, H. June 9, “ St. Philips, New York City. 
Pope, Wm. Cox, Kemper, Junell, “ Chapel, Nashotah Mission, Wis. 
Rafter, Wm. W. Kemper, June ll, “ Chapel, Nashotah Mission, Wis. 
Scripture, James O. Eastburn, May _. 7 Trinity, Boston, Mass. 

Sellick, Charles M. Williams, Mar. 11, “ St. Paul’s Norwalk, Conn. 
Slafter, Carlos, EKastburn, May 17, “ Trinity, Boston, Mass. 

Vernor, George, Kemper, Junell, “ Chapel, Nashotah Mission, Wis. 


Whitney, George A. Kemper, Junell, “ Chapel, Nashotah Mission, Wis. 
PRIESTS. 
Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Rev. Allen, Henry F. Eastburn, Mar. 13, 1865, St. Paul's, Boston, Mass, 
* Applegate, Octav. Potter, H. Mar.19, “ Grace, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
‘ Aspinwall, J. H. Potter, H. April 8, “ Christ, Bay Ridge, N. Y. 
‘ Atwill, Edw. R. Potter, H. April 1, “ St. Luke’s, New York City. 
* Boyle, John, Potter, H. April 1, “ St. Luke’s, New York City. 
“ Brown, Geo, W. Clark, Mar. 3, “ Trinity, Pawtucket, R. ® 
* Buckmaster, J. W. Potter, H. Junell, “ St. Barnabas, Irvington, N. Y. 
* Chapin, C. Ingles, Eastburn, May 29, “ St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Mass. 
* Charles. Wm. Kemper, Mar. 12, “ Intercession, Steven's Point, Wis 
‘ Cooley, Benj. F. Eastburn, May 29, “ St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Mass. 
‘ Debrisay, Wm. A. Williams, Mar. 8, “ St. James’, New London, Conn. 


* Denham, George, Eastburn, May 29, St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Mass. 
* Duhring. H. L. Stevens, May 17, Swedes, Bridgeport, Penn. 
‘ Duerr, J. W.C. Bedell, June], “ Ascension, New York City. 
“ Fitch, Wm. T. Elliott, Apr.21,1864, St. James’, Marietta, Ga. 


“ Gilliat, Chas. G. Williams, Mar. 8, 1865, St. James’, New London, Conn. 


“ Goodridge,Edward, Williams, Mar. &, St. James’, New London, Conn. 


‘ Locke Geo. L. Kastburn, May 29, “ St. Luke's, Chelsea, Mass. 
‘Lusk. Wm., Jr. Upfold, June 8, “ St. Paul’s, Richmond, Indiana. 
“ Murray, Chas. E. Stevens, May 17, “ Swedes, Bridgeport, Penn. 


* Pearce, J. Sturgis, Williams, Mar. 8, “ St. James’, New London, Conn. 
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Rev. Potter, E. N. Potter, A. Mar. 19, 1865, Holy Communion, New York City. 
“ Reeves, Abraham, Upfold, June 8, “ St. Paul’s, Richmond, Indiana. © 
* Schouler, Wm. Chase, May 24, “ St. Andrews, Hopkinton, N. H. 
“ Sears, Lorenzo, Williams, Mar. 8, “ St. James’, New London, Conn. 
“ Sherman, H. M. Williams, Mar. 8, ‘** St. James’, New London, Conn 
“ Sweet, Richard F. Kemper, Mar. 8, St. Mark's, Beaver Dam, Wis. 
“ Tompkins, E. D. Potter, H. April 8, Christ, Bay Ridge, N. Y. 
‘“ Webb, 8. H. Clark, April 27, St. Paul's, N. Providence, R. I. 
* Yocum, Thos. 8. Stevens, May 17, Swedes, Bridgeport, Penn. 


CONSECRATIONS., 


Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Christ, Mcllvaine, May 2, 1865, Warren, Ohio. 
Christ, Coxe, Apr. 29, “ Oswego, W. New York 
Emmanuel, Kemper, May 9, “ Lancaster, Wisconsin. 
Incarnation, Potter, H. Apr. 20, “ New York City, N. Y. 
St. James, McCoskry, Apr. 19, “ Albion, Mich. 
St. John’s, Odenheimer, Mar.26, *“ Elizabeth, New Jersey 
St. John’s, Whitehouse, Apr. 24, “ Naperville, Ill. 
St. Luke’s, Coxe, May 20, “ Jamestown, W N. Y. 
St. Matthew’s, EKastburn, May 11, “ South Boston, Mass. 
St. Paul’s, Coxe, May 18, “ Mayville, W. N. Y. 
St. Paul’s, Coxe, May 4, ‘“* Waterloo, W. N. Y. 
St. Peter’s, Potter, H. Apr. 23, “ Brooklyn, N. Y. 
St. Phillip’s, Coxe, May 31, “ Belmont, W. N. Y. 
Trinity, Kemper, Mar. 5, “ Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin 


OBITUARIES. 


The Rt. Rev. WittiAM Heatrucote De Lancey, D.D., LL. D., 
D. C. L., Bishop of the Diocese of Western New York, died at Ge- 
neva, April 5th, 1865, aged nearly sixty-seven and a half years. He 
was born at Mamaroneck, N. Y., Oct. 8th, 1797, a descendant of Chief 
Justice De Lancey ; graduated at Yale College, with distinction, in 
1817; was ordained Deacon in St. John’s Chapel, N. Y., on the Feast 
of the Holy Innocents, A. D., 1819. His first ministerial labor was 
given to Grace Church, N. Y., of which he was in charge, during the 
vacancy of the Rectorship, which preceded that of the Rev. Dr. Wain 
wright. He then officiated for a short time in the newly organized 
Parish of St. Thomas’, Mamaroneck, which had been formed out of 
the ancient Parish of Rye, in the immediate vicinity of the home of 
his ancestors. He having been advanced to the Priesthood on the 
6th of March, A. D., 1822, in Trinity Church, N. Y., he removed to 
the City of Philadelphia, where he became an Assistant Minister of 
the united Churches of Christ Church, St. Peter’s, and St. James’, of 
which the venerable Bishop White was then the Rector. He remained 
in Phildelphia throughout his Presbyterate of seventeen years—suc- 
ceeding to the Rectorship of St. Peter’s, and filling, for a time, the 
office of Provost of the University of Pennsylvania—until his return 
to his native State as first Bishop of the new Diocese of Western 
New York; to which office he was consecrated on the Feast of the 
Ascension of our Blessed Lord, A. D., 1839. 

The Funeral Services were held in Trinity Church, Geneva, April 
ilth. The sentences were read by the Rey Dr. Bissell; the portion 
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of the 39th Psalm was chanted by the choir; the portion of the 90th 
was read by the Rev. Dr. Metcalf; the Lesson by the Rev. Dr. Inger- 
soll; the 13th selection of Psalms in metre was announced by the Rev. 
Dr. Hull; the address was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Van Ingen; the 
6th, 7th and Sth verses of the 34th selection were then given out by 
the Rev. Dr. Van Rensselaer, and sung to the Old Hundredth; the open- 
ing part of the Burial Service was then read by the Rev. Dr. Jackson, 
the committal by the Rev. Dr. Bissell, the sentence, “ I heard a voice,” 
was sung by the choir, and the Lord’s Prayer and concluding Collects 
said by the Rev. Dr. Bolles, of Boston. His remains rest in the fam- 
ily burial-place at Mamaroneck. 

We hope hereafter to present a sketch of the life, labors and char- 
acter of this accomplished, devoted, and successful Bishop. The his- 
tory of his Episcopate, in such a field as Western New York, would 
afford a valuable study. 


The Rev. CHarRLes Jones died in the City of New York, Oct. 28, 
1864. Mr. Jones was an Englishman by birth and education, and 
was a Dissenting Minister, before coming to this country. He was 
the founder, or one of the earliest Ministers of Calvary Church, New 
York City; he was Rector of St. John’s Church, Tuckahoe, New 
York ; and of Trinity Church, Marshall, Michigan. For several years 
he has been incapacitated, by physical infirmities, for active service, 
yet has rendered frequent assistance to his brethren. He was a schol- 
arly man, of refinement of feeling and manners, and a well-read and 
sound divine. He was buried from St. Stephen's Church, New York 
City, Oct. 31, 1864. 


The Rev. Epwarp C. Jones died at Philadelphia, March 2, 1865. 
He was born in Philadelphia; graduated at the University of Penn- 
sylvania; officiated as Assistant to Rev. Dr. Boyd, of St. John’s 
Church, Philadelphia, and at Georgetown, D. C., and Pottstown, 
Penn.; and at the time of his death, was Chaplain at the Blockley 
Almshouse, in Philadelphia, which post he has filled for fifteen or six- 
teen years. 


The Rev. Bassetr TrevettT, D.D., Rector of St. James’ Church, 
North Salem, N. J., died at that place, March 8th. He was a native 
of New York; was brought up a Congregationalist; was ordained by 
Bishop B. T. Onderdonk, in 1841; in 1843, became Professor of Lan- 
guages in St. James’ College, Maryland; in 1855, was Professor of 
Languages in St. John’s College, Annapolis. 


The Rev. Evan M. Jounson, D.D., Rector of St. Michael’s Par- 
ish, Brooklyn, New York, died at Brooklyn, March 19th, aged 73 
years. He was born at Newport, R. I., June, 1792; was ordained in 
Trinity Church, Newport, July 8, 1813, by Bishop Griswold; became 
assistant Rector of Grace Church, New York City, in 1814; Rector of 
St. James’ Church, Newtown, L. I., in 1815; in 1824 he built St. 
John’s Church, Brooklyn; in 1847 he founded St. Michael’s Parish, 
and remained Rector until his death. 
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The Rev. Cuartes Dresser, D.D., died in Springfield, Dlinois, 
March 25, 1865, aged 66 years. 


The Rev. JAMES WELLESLEY JONES, Rector of St. Luke’s Church, 
Altoona, Penn., died at Altoona, April 15, 1865. aged 32 years. 
He was born at Helston, England, Sept. 16, 1832; graduated at Bish- 


ops College, Canada East; was ordained Deacon by the Bishop of 


Quebec in 1858, and Priest in 1859. In 1859 he was assistant to 
Rev. Dr. Howe, in Philadelphia ; was Chaplain of the Seamen’s Mis- 
sion, in Philadelphia, and was in charge of St. Luke’s Parish, Altoona, 
about fifteen months. 


The Rev. Wituiam CreicuTon, D.D., Rector of Christ Church, 
Tarrytown, N. Y., died at Tarrytown, April 23, 1865, aged 73 years. 
He was born in the City of New York, Feb. 22d, 1793. His an- 
cestors were all of the Church, and many of them are reposing in the 
Burial ground of Old Trinity ;—William Bradford, being an ancestor 
on the maternal side. Dr. Creighton was educated in Columbia Col- 
lege, graduating in the Class of 1812, and received his Doctor’s De- 
gree, in 1830, from the same Institution, of which also he was a Trus- 
tee, from 1828 to 1840. He was ordained Deacon by Bishop Hobart, 
in the early part of 1815; the Rev. Dr. Brown, of Newburgh, re- 
ceiving Orders at the same time. Soon after, he was employed in 
Grace Church, New York, as an assistant to the Rev. Dr. Bowen. In 
1816, he was called to the Rectorship of St. Mark’s Church-in-the 
Bowery, of which he remained Rector until 1836; when he removed 
to the residence purchased by him on the Banks of the Hudson, where 


he continued to reside till his death. In 1836, he became Rector of 


Zion Church, Greenburgh, and resigned the same in 1845. In the 
same year, (1836,) the Parish of Christ Church, Tarrytown, was or- 
gantzed, of which he was chosen Rector, and remained so up to the 
time of his death, a period of 29 years, without salary. In 1845 he 
was elected President of the Convention of the Diocese of New York, 


and was re-elected every succeeding year until the Consecration of 


the Rev. Dr. Wainwright, in 1552. At the first election of a Provis- 
ional Bishop of New York, he was chosen to that high Office, but, from 
various considerations, declined its acceptance. He was also chosen 
President of the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, of the General 
Conventions of 1853, 1856, and 1859, respectively. He had previ- 


ously served the Church in different stations of trust, as member of 


the Standing Committee—Chairman of the Missionary Committee, 
&e. In 1849-50, the Church of St. Mary’s, Beechwood, was founded 
by him and his son-in-law, the Rey. Epwarp N. Meap, D.D.; the 
principal part of the cost for the erection and ground being contributed 
by them, and Divine Service being maintained by them in it, as a 
Free Church, to the present time. 


The Rev. Joan 8. Dewey died in Branford, Conn., April 27, 1865, 
aged 42 years. He was born at Litchfield, Conn., Nov. 13, 1822; 
was, by profession, a Clerk and Book-keeper; was ordained Deacon, 
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in Trinity Church, New Haven, Nov. 4, 1855, by Bishop Williams; 
and Priest, by the same Bishop, in St. Thomas’ Church, New Haven, 
April 12, 1857. With the exception of a few months at Central Vil- 
lage, Conn., he had never any pastoral charge, though he officiated, 
occasionally, as he had opportunity. He resumed his profession of 
book-keeping. 


The Rev. Jonn A. Vauauan, D.D., Professor in the Divinity 
School at Philadelphia, Penn., died at Philadelphia, June 5th, 1865. 


CONVERSIONS TO THE CHURCH, 


Rev. Francis Loppeu., formerly a Congregational Minister in 
Bridgeport, Conn., has renounced Congregationalism, and become a 
Candidate for Holy Orders in the Church. 


Mr. Joun K. Karcuer, lately a Unitarian Minister in Mass., has 
applied to become a Candidate for Holy Orders in the Church. 


Mr. Davip Bisuop, lately a Baptist Minister, has applied to be re- 
ceived as Candidate for Orders in Connecticut. 


Rev. Mr. Fiske, recently ordained Deacon by Bishop H. Potter, 
was formerly a Unitarian. 


Rev. Mr. Durerr, lately ordained Deacon in Ohio, was formerly a 
German Lutheran Minister. 


Mr. Joun Scort, lately a Baptist Minister in Minnesota, has ap- 
plied to become a Candidate for Orders in that Diocese. 


Mr. Tuomas MARSDEN, formerly a Methodist Minister, has became 
a Candidate for Orders in New York. 


Mr. Jacos MILLER, formerly a Methodist Minister, has become a 
Candidate for Orders in Western New York. 


Mr. Henry Brooke, lately ordained Deacon in Baltimore, Md., 
was formerly a Methodist preacher. 


Rev. WittiaMm Lusk, lately ordained Deacon, by Bishop Kemper, 
was formerly a Presbyterian Minister. 


Rev. RAFAEL Diaz MarTINEz, late a Priest of the Romish Church 
in Mexico, formally recanted the errors of that Church on Sunday 
morning, May 21st, covenanting to conform to the doctrine and disci- 
pline of the Protestant Episcopal Church. He is, therefore, now a 
Minister of this Church. The ceremony took place in the Church of 
the Ascension. This is the third case of the kind which has recently 
taken place. 


Mr. Dewitt C. Howarp, formerly a Methodist preacher, has been 
recommended a Candidate for Orders in the Diocese of Lllinois. 
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CONNECTICUT. 


At the last Annual Convention, at New Haven, June 13th and 14th, 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop Williams, in his Address, brought forward the 
subject of the division of that Diocese. His words were uttered with 
great solemnity and feeling. He recommended such a division, sim- 
ply because of the utter impossibility of any one Bishop to do the 
work which the Diocese demands. The subject was referred to a 
Committee of nine, who are to report at a future Convention. That 
such a prelate as Bishop Williams, universally-loved and admired in 
his diocese, still in the vigor of manhood, fond of work, full of life and 
zeal, deeply learned, and thoroughly familiar with the practical work- 
ing of the Church in primitive times, himself, too, a successor of the 
noble Seabury, who gave the Primitive Ministry to the New World,— 
we say, that such a proposition, under such circumstances, marks a 
new era in the history of the American Church. If Connecticut, one 
of the smallest of the States, threaded all over with Railroads, and so 
easily accessible at all points, demands more Bishops, what shall be 
said of New York, and Pennsylvania, and Maryland, and Virginia, 
and Ohio, and Illinois, and Kentucky; not to name the other great 
Dioceses of the West and of the South. Thank God, the age of Me- 
dizwval Feudalism and Hanoverianism, and of Romish consolidation, is 
drawing to a close. What we want is, the simple machinery of Apos- 
tolic times. ‘This we shall have, sooner or later. And then, we shall 
only want Apostolic life and love. 

On the opening of the Convention, an effort was made, by motion, 
to admit a German Moravian Minister to a seat in the Convention, 
and so to recognize the validity of Moravian Orders. The motion 
was promptly met with opposition, and was withdrawn before a vote 
was taken. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


The Diocesan Convention, at its last Session, took some important 
steps in the right direction towards true progress. The Rev. Dr. 
Leeds made a Report, and offered certain Resolutions on the Ministra- 
tion of Christian Women in the Church. Also, a Committee was ap- 
pointed to Report on the practicability of restoring the office of Evan- 
gelist in the Missionary work of the Diocese. The most important 
business of the Cohvention was that of the division of the Diocese. 
Mr. William Welsh offered the following : 

Resolved, That this Convention hereby consents to the formation of 
a new Diocese in the Western portion of the State, having for its 
Eastern boundary, the Eastern line of McKean, Cameron, Clearfield, 
Cambria and Somerset counties, and, with the consent of the Bishop, 
this action will be communicated to the General Convention. 

Resolved, That under existing circumstances, this Convention con- 
siders that a sum of not less than $30,000 should be safely invested 


for the support of the Episcopate, before the consent of the Bishop of 


this Diocese is asked for. 
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Every effort which ingenuity could devise, was made to defeat the 
plan; and although the claims of the project were made to rest on 
sheer necessity, rather than on sound principle, the Resolutions were 
adopted by a clerical vote of 100 to 42, and by a lay vote of 58 to 
18. Resolutions were also adopted, recognizing an organic relation 
between the new Diocese and the old, and requesting the Deputies to 
the General Convention to secure that end by requisite legislation. 
So Pennsylvania is the first of all our Dioceses to get back, (or for- 
ward,) one step, towards the Primitive order of things. We refer the 
reader, in this connection, to the Article in the present No. on “ Prov- 
inces.” It is from the pen of one of the most learned of our Bishops. 


KENTUCKY. 


At the Diocesan Convention held in Louisville, May 24, the Rt. 
Rev. the Bishop, in his Address, said :—“ By my visit, two years in 
succession, to one or two parishes in the Diocese of Tennessee, vacant 
hy the death of the lamented Bishop Otey, my attention has naturally 
been called to questions arising out of the absence of certain Bishops 
and Clerical ard Lay deputies, from the last General Convention. 
Without any wish to influence the opinion of our deputies about to be 
elected, I hope I may be permitted, without offense, to express the 
hope that all may be received back again with oprn arms, and with as 
perfect an oblivion of the past as the most sanctified natures of Christ- 
tan men can attain unto, and with as full a recognition of the unity of 
the Church as ever before.” 

That part of the Bishop’s Address which related to the Southern 
Bishops and Clergy, was referred to a select committee of five. After 
mature deliberation, the Committee reported the following Resolutions, 
which were adopted without a dissenting voice :— 

Resolved, That the sentiments expressed in the foregoing extracts 
from the Bishop’s Address, are, especially in the present crisis of the 
Church and the country, a very noble illustration of the true spirit of 
the Gospel of Christ, eminently worthy of a Bishop in the Church of 
God, and have the cordial approval of this Convention. 

Resolved, That this Convention disapproves of uncharitable ser- 
mons, addresses, and Church newspaper articles, against the Bishops, 
Clergy and Laity of the South, as tending greatly to impair, if not to 
defeat, the truly Christian policy enunciated in the Bishop’s Address, 

As the subject of the relations between the Chureh, North and 
South, will, of necessity, be considered in the next General Conven- 
tion, it will help us to understand the tone and position of the South- 
ern Clergy ard Laity, by referring to the Pastoral Letter of their 
Bishops, issued from Augusta, November 22, 1862. They declare 
that they were “forced, by the Providence of God, to separate them- 
selves from the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, a 
Church with whose doctrine, discipline and worship, WE WERE 1N EN- 
TIRE HARMONY, AND WITH WHOSE ACTION, UP TO THE TIME OF THAT 
SEPARATION, WE WERE ABUNDANTLY SATISFIED.” 

VOL, XVII. 28 
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We venture to hope that, at the Convention, crimination and re- 
crimination, and a war of angry words and bitter passion, may not 
hopelessly and forever sunder brethren who are one in Faith, and may 
be one in affection and mutual confidence, and in efficient action in the 
cause of Christ and His Church. The enemies of the Church will 
spare no efforts to prevent the consummation of such a blessed union. 
They are already at work, openly and covertly. 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN VIRGINIA. 


The following Circular, from Bishop Johns, of Virginia, was re- 
cently read in the Churches in Richmond. 


To the Clergy and Laity of the Diocese of Virginia :—* The issue 
of the painful conflict through which we have passed, and which leaves 
the Commonwealth under the jurisdiction of the United States, ren- 
ders very clear the course proper for us to pursue. Obedience to ‘the 
powers that be,’ for conscience sake, is the duty of all who profess and 
call themselves Christians ; and as such, are also enjoined to make 
prayer and supplication for their rulers,—it is incumbent upon them to 
implore the blessing of Almighty God on those in authority over 
them. For this purpose, the form to which we had long been aceus- 
tomed, is, for obvious reasons, most advisable. Therefore, I do not hes- 
itate to recommend its use, in public worship, by the good people of 
this Diocese, and to express the hope that they will be true and faith- 
ful to its spirit, in all their action and intercourse with their fellow- 
citizens, that the resumed civil relations may be happily maintained 
and redound to the glory of God and the temporal and spiritual wel- 
fare of the nation. J. JOHNS, 

“ Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the Diocese of Virginia.” 


The annual meeting of the Diocese and Council is deferred, in con- 
sequence of the breaking up of Railroad communication. 


BISHOP GREGG’S PASTORAL LETTER. 


To the Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese 
of Texas :— 

Dear BretTuren :—The termination of the war, and the changes 
which have followed it, render it proper, in accordance with the teach- 
ings of Scripture, and the practice of the Church, that there should 
be a return to the Liturgy as it was before our late government was 
established. Cmitting, therefore, as already requested, the “ Special 
Prayers,” which have been for some time past in use, you will, in the 
Prayer for “all in civil authority,” insert the words, “the President 
of the United States ;” and also in that for the Congress, whenever it 
may be in session, say, “ as for the people of these United States in gen- 
eral, so especially for their Senators and Representatives in Congress 
assembled.” 
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May I beg, also, that you will enforce, as far as possible, upon the 
people of your charge, the general feeling and course of conduct re- 
commended in my late Pastoral, as most necessary to be cherished and 
observed under the circumstances which now surround us. 'The import- 
ance of such duties cannot be over-estimated, at a time like the pres- 
ent, nor should any proper means, under it, be left untried for promo- 
ting the peace, order, and quiet, with the blessings of well-established 
rule, and spiritual prosperity, above all, which we now so ardently de- 
sire. A great work will open rapidly before us. Let it be well con- 
sidered and faithfully discharged, as it comes by the help of Him 
whose grace is sufficient for us, and the results, as far as our influence 
may extend, will be happy for the country and for the Church—pray- 
ing, as we will ever do, that the one may be greatly blessed of God in 
every element of virtuous progress, and the course of this world so 
peaceably ordered by His governance, that the other may joyfully 
serve Him in all godly quietness, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Affectionately yours, in Christ, 
ALEX. GREGG, Bishop of Texas. 


NATIONAL UNITARIAN CONVENTION.—CHANGE OF BASE, 


This meeting, previously called, was held in New York, April 5th 
and 6th. Its avowed object was, to unite the Unitarians of the coun- 
try in one organization: and the present was deemed, by its leaders, a 
most auspicious time for such a movement. ‘The Convention certainly 
wrought some results not specified in the “Call.” It proved, that 
that Denomination cannot, by any possibi.ity, come together on the 
basis of any common belief. It also shocked and startled the whole 
community, by the grossness of impiety and blasphemy, of which 
some of the speakers were guilty. Such things are regarded as a 
matter of course in Boston; here, people shuddered with horror. In 
this Convention, the radical and conservative wings of the Unitarian 
denomination were fully represented. ‘There were delegates present 
from Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Iilinois, 
Wisconsin, Missouri, and the Canadas. The following were unani- 
mously elected officers of the Convention :— 

President—Governor Andrew. 

Vice Presidents—Hon. T. D. Elliot, Hon. J. J. Palfrey, Judge E. R. 
Hoar, W. W. Culver, Wm. Ichabod Goodwin, W. C. Bryant, Esq. 
Rev. Dr. Orville Dewey, Rev. Mr. Galvia, Rev. Mr. Hosmer, and A. 
A. Low, Esq. 

The Rev. J. F. Clarke, of Boston, preached the Sermon; which 
was the key-note to the Convention. He thought the time had come 
for “a change of base ;” and to re-construct Christianity on a plat- 
form suited to the times. As Paul and Barnabas cut loose from old 
Judaism, and established Religion on a new basis, so there is a like 
necessity now. And as these Unitarian leaders claim to be just as 
really inspired as the Apostles were, of course, they are the men to 
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re-construct Christianity on the right basis. What this new basis is to 
be, neither Mr. Clarke nor the other speakers at the Convention seem- 
ed quite able to tell us. But, in one thing they were fully agreed ; 
that there shall he no Creed, nothing to be believed, in the « New 
Christianity.” Their scheme reminds us of a new definition of Reli- 
gion, which appeared some time ago. It was when the famous Fanny 
Essler was turning the heads of all the cockneys with her marvellous 
pirouettes. On one occasion, an adorer, overcome by an extraordinary 
gyration, exclaimed, in the ardor of his devotion; “ This is poetry— 
this is religion.” ‘The late Mrs. Browning, said ; ‘ modern thought in 
matters religious was developing two great classes of thinkers; those 
who tolerated everybody, because they believed nothing ; and those 
who tolerated nobody, because they believed something.” 

In the Convention, a Mr. Low read a long preamble, affirming the 
necessity of agreement in certain doctrinal statements, in order to se- 
cure associate and efficient action ; and offered, as such Doctrinal Ba- 
sis, the following :— 

ist. Belief in the Holy Scriptures, as containing a revelation from 
God to man, and, as deduced therefrom. 

2d. Belief in one God, the Father. 

3d. Belief in one Lord, Jesus Christ, our Saviour; the Son of God, 
and His specially appointed Messenger and Representative to our race ; 
gifted with supernatural power, “ approved of God by miracles, and 
signs and wonders, which God did by Him,” and thus, by Divine au- 
thority, commanding the devout and reverential faith of all who claim 
the Christian name. 

4th. Belief in the Holy Ghost, the Comforter. 

5th. Belief in the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection from the 
dead, and life everlasting. ‘The Convention, however, promptly laid 
all this upon the table. 

A Committee on the general subject subsequently reported, that 
any doctrinal views which might be brought forward in the Conven- 
tion, or be approved by a majority, should not be obligatory on those 
who might choose to dissent from them, and that the largest exer- 
cise and development of a liberal faith, on the basis of Christianity, 
should mark the action and deliberation of the Committee. A Pre- 
amble and Resolutions, of which the following is the substance, were 
then read :— 

Whereas, The great opportunities and demands for Christian labor 
and consecration at this time, increase our sense of the obligation of 
all disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ, to prove their faith by self-de- 
nial, and by the devotion of their lives and possessions to the service 
of God, and the building up of the kingdom of His Son ; 

Therefore, the Christian churches of the Unitarian Faith here as- 
sembled, unite themselves in a common body, to be known as the Na- 
tional Conference of Unitarian Churches, to the end of energizing and 
stimulating the Denomination with which they are connected, to the 
largest exertions in the cause of Christian faith and work. 
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The debate which followed, beggars description. In the course of 
debate, Rev. Dr. Bellows, of this city, the originator of the move- 
ment, and its leading spirit, announced the only proposition in which 
the Convention was so unanimous that no one questioned it. He said:— 

“We ought to labor for the elevation of the heathen around us 
with as much zeal as if we thought they are in danger of going to 
hell—which, blessed be God, we do not believe.’ 

Mr. Town said he considered Mr. Clark had made a rare spiritual 
mistake in his remarks. There were in that Convention men of every 
opinion, waiting to come in, and they should open their doors to them. 
Let the Universalists, the Independents, let the Spiritualists, let all be- 
lievers come into their body, and unite with them. He believed the 
title Lord Jesus Christ was not the title which they should acknowl- 
edge, for he was the servant of God. 

Rev. Mr. Burleigh, a regularly accredited delegate from Flor- 
ence, Mass., said he should like to see a honse of refuge for the whole 
liberal faith of the country, even though it should not be called Uni- 
tarian. He should favor a system by which they could all unite to- 
gether, and act as Jesus Christ had acted to benefit the world. Some 
had called Christ “ Lord,” but he believed they were wrong. He should 
be in favor of calling him Master Jesus Christ, or Mr. Jesus Christ, 
in order to explain his character.’ 

Rev. Mr. Watson, of Connecticut, said, for one, he could not call 
Jesus Christ “Lord.” He could not accept the word Lord in that 
connection. Jesus Christ came to benefit the race; but place him 
over the head of any man, and he would object to it; Christ did not 
come to be a Lord over them, He came to emancipate mankind, and 
he (the speaker) did not want any one to be a Lord between himself 
and God. 

The aspect of this Convention, as it appeared to a looker-on, was 
as remarkable as its doings. We are tempted to sketch pen-and-ink 
portraits of at least three distinct and strongly marked types of phys- 
iognomy, as represented in the Convention,—each, of course, gradu- 
ally shading off into the others. But the entire absence of that seri- 
ousness, dignity, and reverence, which became a body of men, met to 
discuss matters of infinite moment, was specially noticeable Again 
and again, the debates of this Convention, and the tone of the speak- 
ers, recalled to mind the Tvers Etat of 1789. We see here the crop- 
ping out of that Materialistic School which Herbert Spencer and his 
followers are trying to found among as. It is not Christianity alone 
which is at stake. Give to such a body of men and women the re- 
quisite influence and power, and a leader like Mirabeau, and the hor- 
rible scenes of 1792, and a Robespierre, will not long be wanting. In 
this Convention, the Boston element, of course, was predominant. It 
ought to be added, that this Convention, instead of beginning or end- 
ing their Session with the Holy Sacrament, terminated their strange 
dvings with an oyster supper at a Music Saloon. 

It is proper to say, that not a few of the leading men of the Con- 
vention, such as the Rev. Dr. Osgood, of New York, evidently not 
only had no sympathy with the ribald blasphemy which was poured 

VOL, XVII. 28* 
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forth, but saw at a glance the inevitable effect of such horrible lan- 
guage upon the community, and shrunk from it with that disgusi 
which becomes a Christian and a gentleman. And yet, they are to be 
held responsible for all this, so long as they are in “ ecclesiastical” 
fellowship with its abettors and advocates. In consequence of such 
opposition, we find the following subsequent action, on the part of the 
above named Mr. Burleigh, which is worth preserving. 

“Mr. Burleigh, and his free Congregational society at Florence, 
Northampton, have passed the following Resolutions concerning the 
late National Unitarian Conference in New York :— 

“ Resolved, That the dishonorable, arrogant, and unchristian con- 
duct of certain members of the late Unitarian Convention, exhibited 
in low blackguardism towards the delegates which this society had 
sent, pursuant to the invitation extended to it in the call for said Con- 
vention, and, after the Committee on credentials had duly admitted 
said Delegates to seats in the Convention, shows how difficult it is for 
a man to be a priest, and have, at the same time, a tolerant, enlarged, 
and magnanimous soul. 

“ Resolved, That we see in the priestly arrogance and intolerance of 
the majority of the Convention towards that class of persons who 
have concluded to do their own thinking, another evidence of the ten- 
dency of a hierarchy to stand, as it has stood in all ages, an obstacle 
in the path of human progress. 

“ Resolved, That the action of said Convention tends to confirm the 
wisdom and necessity of such organizations as the Free Congrega- 
tional Society of Florence, which combines the advantages of associ- 
ate effort, without ecclesiastical trammels, anda platform without a 
creed, for the utterance of human thought without a fetter.” 


VALIDITY OR INVALIDITY OF NON-EPISCOPAL ORDERS, 


In preserving, in our department of Domestic Intelligence, a record 
of important movements touching the Church, we had prepared a full 
statement of recent acts of gross irregularity and violations of Rubrics 
and Canons, on the part of a few of our Clergy, holding important 
positions in this city and Diocese. We had also indicated certain 
results which were sure to follow a repetition of such acts. The 
publication of the Pastoral on the subject, by the Rt. Reverend, the 
Bishop of New York, however, leads us to withhold, for the present, 
the statement prepared, and to reserve comment for a future occasion. 


ASSASSINATION OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


On the evening of Good Friday, April 14th, ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
President of the United States, was shot by an assassin, at about half- 
past nine o’clock, He lingered, apparently unconscious and insensible, 
until twenty-two minutes after seven o’clock, on the morning of the next 
day, when he died. An attempt was made, at about the same hour, 
to take the life of the Hon. Wittiam H. Sewarp, Secretary of State, 
by stabbing, which, happily, was frustrated. The names of these 
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conspirators and assassins we will not give. Let them sink into ob- 
livion; the infamy of their dastardly deeds will live forever. The 
President, at the hour of his death, had a large place in the hearts and 
confidence of the American people, which he had won, not more by 
his personal virtues, than by the new attitude of Peace-Maker, to 
which the events of the last few months had elevated him. The pen 
of the historian will do justice to his life and memory. The outward, 
visible manifestations of sorrow and mourning throughout the country 
at his death were universal. In this great City, whose population is pe- 
culiarly susceptible to impression, the scene was one never to be forgot- 
ten. ‘he Funeral Services were performed at the Capitol, on Wednes- 
day, April 19th, and the remains were conveyed from Washington to 
Springfield, Ill., by way of Baltimore, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, New 
York, Albany, Buffalo, Cleaveland, Columbus, Indianapolis, and Chi- 
cago, attended everywhere with the most signal demonstrations of 
national grief and sense of bereavement. 

The self-control everywhere apparent among the people during these 
days of intense excitement, the absence of tumult and violence, and, 
above all, the deep religious sensibility, as witnessed in the houses of 
Worship, every where thronged to overflowing, are specially note- 
worthy. They give assurance of the strength and permanence of our 
National Institutions. Men may die; the Government lives; and is 
more stable, to day, from the terrible baptism of blood through which 
it has recently passed. 


Connecticut. Trinity CoLtece.—The Faculty of the College 
state that during the past year, to their endowments already, $100,000 
have been added. Of this sum, $96,000 were contributed in the State 
of Connecticut ; $55,000 were given by citizens of Hartford; mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees contributed $38,000. In addition to 
the above, the munificent bequest of $20,000, by the Rev. N.S. Whea- 
ton, D. D., has become available. In accordance with the terms of 
the will, $10,000 are set apart for the building of a Chapel. Several 
additions are already made to this Fund. A member of the Class of 
’53 has laid the foundation of an Astronomical! Observatory Fund by 
the generous gift of $2500. “The Alumni Library Fund” has been 
increased so as to make the aggregate of the Library Funds, $20,000. 


PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY,—NEW SCHOOL. 


This division of the Presbyterian Body held a long session, during 
the month of May, in Brooklyn, New York. The Old School body 
held its Sessions in Pittsburgh. ‘The debates in both bodies, especially 
on political subjects, the spirit of violence, the bad temper, the bitter 
denunciations, the pharisaical self-conceit exhibited, may well teach 
Churchmen wisdom, in view of our own approaching General Conven- 
tion. A very strange illustration of the utter want of fixed principle 
and definite views on the most important subjects, occurred in the 
New School Assembly at Brooklyn. There had been presented to 
this Assembly “anu Overture from the Synod of Albany, as to the act 
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by which members are admitted to the church.” It was apparent, in 
the discussion, that no body seemed to know, exactly, when a person 
does become a “member of the Presbyterian Church.” Dr. Adams 
thought that a baptized child had some relation to the Church, but 
what that is, he did not seem to know; certainly he did not try to tell. 
Some thought the private examination before the Session, and the vote 
of the Session, gives membership. Some thought necessary a public 
assent to the Articles of Faith and Covenant on “ the Sacramental 
Sabbath.” One gentleman, a layman, “ Hon. Henry W. Williams, of 
the Presbytery of Pittsburgh, cited the Confession of Faith, to show 
that the visible Church consists of all those throughout the world 
that profess the true religion, together with their children; and that 
baptism is a Sacrament of the New Testament, ordained by Jesus 
Christ, not only for the solemn admission of the party baptized into 
the visible Church, but also to be unto him a sign and seal of the cov- 
enant of grace,” &c. This, although the language of the Presbyterian 
Standards themselves, seemed to produce little impression upon the 
Assembly; and that body finally decided, by a considerable majority, 
that the vote of the Session “is the essential and final act,” by which 
admission to the “ Presbyterian Church” is effected. 


LiruraicaL TENDENCIES.—The pastor of a large Presbyterian 
Congregation in Newark, N. J., has invited the Rector of ‘Trinity 
Church to preach for him on some Sunday evening, that may be con- 
venient, and to use, on the occasion, the service. prescribed in the 
Prayer Book. It is said that this Clergyman is preparing a Liturgy 
for the use of his own Congregation, compiled mainly from.the Book 
of Common Prayer. 

The following item appears in the Intelligencer :— 

“Dr. Storrs’ {| Congregational] Church, Brooklyn, has had a second 
vote on the Liturgy question, and by 58 to 12 have decided in favor of 
joining, orally, in the Lord’s Prayer, and of responsive recitations of 
Psalms, to be selected and arranged by the Pastor for that purpose.” 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


The new building, recently erected for the Academy, was formally 
opened, April 27th, with appropriate ceremonies. Mr. Huntington, 
President of the Academy, delivered an appropriate Address, and Mr. 
Bryant, the Poet, also a Discoursé, full of beauty. Tis allusions to 
Cole, Inman, Ingham, Morse and Durand, and other American artists, 
were very graceful. Of the building itself, and of several of the pic- 
tures which adorn its walls, we hope to present a criticism in a future 
Number, and to offer some thoughts on American Art, the patronage 
of which is far in advance of any true conception, or correct popular 
taste. 

Orper or St. Benepicr.—Under the head of Foreign Intelli- 
gence, we had prepared an account of the puerilities and superstitions 
of which this new Order of Monks are guilty. English authorities 
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give reason to believe that they hold to the Sacrifice of the Mass in the 
Romish sense, or that there is, in the Holy Sacrament, a repetition or 
continuation of the Sacrifice of the Cross. 

We learn that the Third Order of St. Benedict has been introduced 
into the American Church. Radical departures from the principles of 
the Church are already apparent in both directions, and threaten open 
rupture from the Church, sooner or later. 


SANDWICH ISLANDS, 


The Rev. George B. Whipple, brother of the Bishop of Minnesota, 
has received an appointment as Missionary to the Sandwich Islands, 
from the Bishop of Honolulu, and contemplated leaving the Diocese 
for his new home soon after Easter. Rev. Mr. Whipple resided, for 
some time, in the Sandwich Islands, and is familiar with the language 
and customs of the people, and will be well qualified for Missionary 
work.* 


MAY ANNIVERSARIES, 


The condition of several of the Societies, whose Anniversaries were 
held in’ New York in May, is as follows :— 

THe American Bisie Society.—Receipts for the year, $667,851. 
36, of which $404,722 16, was from the sale of books; $256,750 66 
from donations, collections, and legacies, and $16,378 51, from rents. 
Number of books printed here, 1,432,655; in foreign lands, 287,904; 
total, 1,720,569. Aggregate issues of the last four years, 5,304,703 
volumes. ‘Total number of volumes issued since the organization of 
the Society, 20,609,564. 


AMERICAN Home Missionary Society.—The receipts of the So- 
ciety have been $186,897 50; expenditures, $150,965 39—leaving 
$7,750 46, still due to Missionaries for labor performed. The total 
receipts are less than in the preceding year, by $8,640 49; but the 
diminution has been occasioned by the smaller amount received from 
legacies. 


Tue American Tract Soctety, (New York). The receipts of 
the year have been as follows :—Donations and legacies, $136,027 73. 
Cash sales, $295,538 24—total, $421,365 97; exceeding the income 
of any previous year. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF CoMMISSIONERS FOR FoREIGN MIssions.— 
The proper anniversary of the Board is held in September. A public 
meeting in its behalf was, according to custom, held May 12th. It 
has in active operation 22 Missions, with 111 stations, and 213 out- 
stations, distributed over almost all the unevangelized portion of the 
globe—one-third of its Missionaries, and more than one-third of its 
expenditure being, however, employed in the Turkish Empire. The 
out-stations are manned entirely by a native agency. The number of 
ordained Missionaries from this country is 150; other laborers from 
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this country, 178; ordained native pastors, 41; unordained native 
preachers and catechists, 251; laborers of all classes, 1,068. 


American CoLonizaTion Sociery.—As one of the fruits of the 
War, the number of emigrants sent out by the American Colonization 
Society is considerably diminished during the last year, there having 
been but twenty-three sent to Liberia. ‘The Treasury shows dimin- 
ished receipts, which that year were $91,454 74, while the expendi- 
tures were $89,931 45. Thirty-five thousand dollars, have been in- 
vested in United States securities. 

Appropriations have been made for enriching Liberia with the facil- 
ities of civilization and education. Machinery for the marketable 
preparation of sugar has been ordered ; about forty beasts of burden 
and draught have been introduced from the Cape de Verde Islands; a 
statistical return of the condition of the Republic has been arranged 
for, and $2,500 applied to the support of Liberia College. 

IMMIGRATION AT THE Port oF NEw York.—From the Annual 

teport of the Commissioners of Emigration, it appears that the whole 

number of passengers landed at this port during the year 1864, was 
222,338. ‘These figures show an increase in the alien emigration last 
year, over 1863, of 27,072; the increase over 1862, was 106,610; 
over 1861, 117,387; over 1860, 77,754; over 1859, 103,594; over 
1858, 104,327; but the alien emigration was 857 less than in 1857. 
The comparison of the figures last year with the results of former 
years since 1847, shows that the increase was 8,152. 

The nationality of the 182,916 emigrants is as follows :—TIreland, 
89,706; Germany, 57,572 ; England, 23,871; other countries, 11,761 ; 

Of the 184,000 persons who landed at Castle Garden, 92,000 re- 
ported their intended destination to be the State of New York ; ‘23,500 
were going to Pennsylvania and New Jersey; 21,000 to New Eng- 
land; 34,000 to Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Minnesota and California; 4,900 to Kansas, Nebraska, Canada, &c., 
and 8,000 to the Southern and border States. 


——— oem 


Notre.—A large amount of Domestic and Foreign Intelligence is 
crowded out. With the return to lower prices of paper and work, the 
size of the Review will be enlarged, to meet such emergencies. 





Editorial. 


EDITORIAL. 


The addition of a large number of subscribers to our list within the last few 
months, induces us to say a few words to them on the character and objects of the 
AMERICAN QUARTERLY CHURCH REVIEW. 

First: It is a Church Review; devoted, directly and mainly to the interests of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States; to the elucidation and de- 
fense of her principles; to the awakening of a truer appreciation of her duties and 
opportunities; and a more earnest codperation in her great work. Certain marked 
features of the Scriptural and Primitive age we shall do what we can to restore to 
our own Branch of the Church. They are functional, not organic or constitutional. 
They are such as Smaller Dioceses; a more fitting adjustment of the relative duties 
of the three-fold Ministry; a freer life and fuller development in the practical work- 
ing of the Church on the part of the Laity; with, at the same time, a firm adher- 
ence to all that is truly Catholic, in Faith, Order, Discipline and Worship. Our 
leading aim in the Review, is, to make intelligent, earnest, thorough, American 
Churchmen. 

Second: It is no part of the object of this Review to cater for the mere amuse- 
ment of its readers. Those who insist on so much diverting and pleasant reading 
in return for so much money, will find what they want—Novels, love stories, and 
pictorial literature—in abundance elsewhere. 

Third: The general scope of the Review is comprehensive; embracing a wide 
field, comprising everything pertaining to Literature, Art, and Science; and intelli- 
gent and thoughtful readers may confidently look in the Review for discussions of 
interest and importance. 

Fourth: With the great diversity of tastes among our readers, we shall aim at 
diversity of character in the selection of Articles published. The Review is not 
for the Clergy alone, nor for laymen alone, nor for professional gentlemen alone, of 
any sort. It is intended, that each shall find, in every Number of the Review, 
something of special interest; and that the Review, as a whole, shall be acceptable 
to all. 

Fifth: The names of the writers we cannot publish with the Articles themselves. 
Our best writers, on certain subjects, write more freely and effectively when their 
own personality is lost, for the time being, in that of the Review. A complete list 
of the writers of the several Articles will, however, be published hereafter, for the 
use of subscribers. The name of the author of each Article, in the first eight Vol- 


umes, has already been printed; and a similar list, comprising the last eight Vol- 


umes, will appear in due time. In proof that the Review has the best talent in 
the Church in its pages, we will state that the following writers have contributed 
to the last two Volumes, and the Volume now in course of publication. 

The Rt. Rev. Bishops Coxe, SoutHGatTe and WILLIAMS, the Rev. Drs. Apams of 
Wisconsin, ALLEN of Maryland, BueLt of New York, Cratk of Kentucky, Corr of 
New York, Dop of New Jersey, Hatt of Washington City, Hattam of Conn. 
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Lewis of Conn., LirrLesoHn of New York, Manan of Maryland, McVickar of 
New York, Reynotps of Ill., SHELTON of Vt., Witson of W. N. Y.; the Rev. 
Messrs. Boaes of N. Y., Doane of Conn., Homer of N. Y., Hopkins of N. Y., 
LANGDON of Maryland, Morris of Penn., OLsseNn of N. Y., Perry of Conn., Ran- 
KIN of Md., Ricugey of N. Y., Warp of Conn., Youne of New York, J. D. Dana, 
LL. D., of Conn., H. A. DuBois, LL. D., of Conn., Prof. Ferguson of Washington 
City, Mrs. LincoLtn PHetps of Md., WILLIAM WELSH of Penn., besides Articles of 
the Editor. Some of these are pledged to regular contributions hereafter, and the 
aid of other able pens is promised. 

With the return of lower prices, the size of the Review will be enlarged, and its 
value in several respects increased. 

With this plain understanding between ourselves and our subscribers, we do not 
hesitate to ask for their kind sympathy, and their constant and cordial coéperation, 
Never, in the history of the American Church, was the need of an able, manly, in- 
dependent Review as great as it is now, and will be for some years to come. Rad- 
icalism was never so rampant; self-will never so daring; Infidelity never so insid- 
ious and defiant. The Church needs upon her citadels true-hearted men, men of 
faith, men of courage, men of wisdom. With the experience of seventeen years 
of ceaseless labor, we should have been dull scholars not to have learned some- 
thing in such a school; and we feel strong in the coéperation ot those gentlemen 
who sympathize so thoroughly in the aims of the Review; to whose pens its 
readers have been, and will be, so largely indebted, and whose valuable labors we 
here most gratefully acknowledge. 

N. S. RICHARDSON, D. D., 
Editor and Proprietor. 
New York, 37 Bible House. 
July Ist, 1865. 








